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| 
THE AMENDMENTS OF THE LORDS. | 


[ isa very extraordinary state of things when the Liberal 


party is driven to see the only chance of success in the | 
frmness of a Conservative Ministry. All the opposition which | 
has been offered in the Lords to the various schemes for | 
taking all the virtue out of the Reform Bill has come from | 
lord Dersy and his personal supporters. The Peers detest 
the Bill, and say so with perfect openness and candour. They 
regard it as an enormous evil, and although they know they 
cannot escape from this evil altogether, they would do anything 
in their power to mitigate its bad effects, and to make it as 
inoperative as possible. And, of all those who dread and 
dislike the Bill, none dislike and dread it so much as the 
od Whigs. Lord Russetu is especially conspicuous in his 
denunciations of this dangerous measure. He and those | 
who think and act with him have for some years wished 
for Reform of a peculiar sort. They do not desire a Reform 
that shall change anything, that shall involve a transfer of 
political power, or stir up new questions, or lead England 
into. a new groove of ideas and of policy. All they wish 
is a Reform Bill that shall add to the electoral roll a 
certain limited number of new electors bound to support 
the Whigs in return for having got the franchise through the 
maneuvres and exertions of a Whig Government. Everything 
ese was to go on as before, but there should be an addition to 
the electoral power which keeps good honest Whigs in oflice. 
When this was the temper of the Whigs, and when nine-tenths 
of the Conservative Peers simply hated the Bill from beginning 
to end, the Ministry have a very hard task in carrying the 
Bill through the Upper House, Some amount of independence 
must be conceded to the Lords, or there would be no possibility 
of managing them, and it was inevitable that some amendments 
should be made that would render the Bill less liberal than it 
was when it came up from the Commons. The Government 
isnot, therefore, to be much blamed for having accepted the 
change in the lodger franchise. They avowedly did so with the 
intention of referring it back to the Commons to decide whether 
the change can be permitted. It is difficult to tnderstand how 
Ministers can in the same breath proclaim that the residuum is 
Conservative and yet shrink from fixing the lodger franchise 
ata figure which will permit the lodger residuum to vote. 
But it is now left to the House of Commons to determine 
what the figure finally chosen shall be, and we should suppose 
there can be little doubt that the Commons will restore the 
figures which they had fixed on for lodgers in boroughs 
aud copyholders in counties. Even if, from sheer weariness 
of the whole subject and from the non-attendance of Liberal 
members, the amendments of the Lords were accepted, it 
quite certain that an agitation would begin for the restora- 
tin of the figures originally fixed on by the Commons, and 
that this agitation would be successful. ‘There is no going back 
ftom a measure of enfranchisement which the House of Com- 
mons has deliberately accepted, and the Ministry will scarcely 
like to lose the credit of having carried in its entirety a scheme 
Which; so far as its enfranchising clauses go, is perfectly 

tory. 

That the scheme of redistribution is perfect, no one pretends. 
ltis not large enough; but then, if it is to be extended, the 
fist thing, as Mr. Diskarxi has always most justly contended, 
8 to consider what is to be accepted as the object of extending 
it, The two main objects which those who wish to extend it 

ve in view are as totally different as two objects can be. 
One object is to give political power to large, flourishing, 

ernized constituencies, and to take it away from small, 
ying, antique constituencies. The other is to use it asa 
means of defeating the purposes of the general measure of 
form. Lord Grey and the majority of those who supported 


&Xpressly based their efforts on the second ground. They 


had got a contrivance for applying twenty-three new seats 
so as to be a little barrier against democracy. There can be 
no doubt that the majority of the House would have liked to 
support this proposal. They had no hesitation in baffling the 
party maneuvre of Lord Haxirax, who thought he could per- 
suade the House to humiliate the Ministry by informing it, in 
vague terms, that its redistribution scheme would not do, and 
that it must devise some other scheme. But Lord Grey's 
proposal exactly suited the humour of the Peers, and it was 
only because Lord Dersy left a sick room to use his great 
personal influence, and treated the question as one of con- 
fidence in the Ministry, that this proposal was rejected. 
The lateness of the Session gave a convenient excuse 
for some Peers like Lord Cairns to respond, in spite of 
their obvious convictions, to this strong appeal. But the 
real question at issue was whether the Bill should be pro- 
claimed a bad and dangerous measure, against which new 
safeguards must be devised even at the eleventh hour. It is 
due to Lord Dersy in the Peers, and to Mr. Disraexi in the 
Commons, to say that they have far surpassed not only their 
Conservative followers, but the bulk of the Liberal party, in 
the firmness of their resolution that a stigma of this kind shall 
not be fastened on the Bill. Fortunately they have succeeded, 
and it is left to a future Parliament elected under this Bill to 
decide what shall be the object to effect which a further scheme 
of redistribution shall be carried out. As the arguments in 
favour of giving a member in permanence to what may 
be termed the genteel interest in large constituencies are 
said to be so overwhelming that no sensible man can fail to 
admit their force, they may surely be relied on to convince 
the understanding and sway the decision of a Parliament 
elected under any Reform Bill. It will be most satisfactory 
to those who have espoused the cause of minorities now, that 
a Parliament which is perfectly free to choose should hereatter 
prefer giving forty or fifty seats to this genteel interest rather 
than increase the power of the counties and the large Northern 
towns. But at the present moment this cause of the minorities 
happens to present itself in a most unfavourable light. It is taken 
up as a counterpoise to the bad effects of a bad Bill, and not 
on itsown merits. This is not the right moment for pressing 
its claim, as‘it is rather strong to ask the House of Commons 
to record its opinion that it has spent five months in passing a 
disastrous measure, in deference to the will of a nation that 
totally misconceives what is good for it. 

That the amendment of Lord Grey was rejected is a very 
good thing in itself, and it was also satisfactory that, during 
its discussion, the scheme of grouping boroughs, instead of 
taking away members from them, was tolerably well disposed 
of. After Lord Cairns’s declaration against it, we shall pro- 
bably hear no more of it from Conservatives, and Mr. Guap- 
stone has burnt his fingers with it enough already. But it is 
worth noticing that it found favour with some of the Lords 
for a reason which was precisely the same as one that 
weighed with them greatly in their adoption of Lord 
Cairns’s proposal to give a member to minorities. If 
boroughs are grouped together, the same thing will in most 
instances happen that will happen in constituencies where the 
third member is elected by a minority. There will be no 
contest. The great men of the district will meet together 
and decide how the election is to go. Nothing falls in more 
entirely with the fancies of the Peers. It is precisely what 
they would most like. They want to exercise the influence 
which large estates give them, but they do not like the bustle 
and publicity and expense of great contests. It seems to them 
an admirable thing that the electors should have nothing to do 
with an election, and that the members should be fixed on, 
and virtually returned, in a friendly chat after dinner. The 
same thing that is so comfortable in counties would, they 
conceive, be equally pleasant in boroughs; and certainly 
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nothing could be more agreeable to the member for the genteel 
interest than to know, not only that he must be elected, but 
that nothing can turn him out. It is too late now to go over all 
the arguments for and against the representation of minorities, 
but we think it worth noticing that its supporters avow that they 
hold this perpetual political stagnation in the greatest constitu- 
encies of the kingdom to be not only a probable thing, but a 
good thing. We also observe, with some degree of wonder, that 
Lord Stanuore lays down that this system of giving a third 
member to the genteel interest will not do in London. Lord 
Srannore has been especially patted on the back this week 
as having made the noblest, boldest, grandest speech in favour 
of tacking on this sort of gentlemanly outsider to democratic 
constituencies. Lord Stanuore is therefore a very great autho- 
rity on the matter, and Lord Sranuore decides that this glorious 
and universal principle will not doin the metropolis. We 
do not understand why this is so, but we note it and pass on. 
The rejection of Lord Grey’s proposal has deprived Lord 
Cairns’s amendment of any great significance. It cannot be 
supposed that an amendment affecting only twelve con- 
stituencies can do much to save the British Constitution. Its 
principal use as it stands at present is to record in a feeble way 
the general detestation of the Bill which the Lords enter- 
tain. It may also invest it with an additional charm that 
it happens to be especially annoying to Mr. Bricut. The 
Lords cannot avoid accepting the very measure of enfranchise- 
ment which Mr. Bricgut has been recommending for years, 


but they can weight him with a Conservative colleague. It | 
is at best a poor piece of fun, but it suits the Peers, and we | 
, of Commons, and especially that he will notice Lord Sranzey’s 


must tak e men as we find them. 


THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES. 


ORD STANLEY'S answer to Mr. Henry Seymour 
and Sir Henry Raw inson implies, although it was 
guarded with his usual prudence, a strong probability of an 
Abyssinian war. The arguments against an expedition into 
an unknown African territory are forcible and obvious, and 
yet it is intolerable that an English Envoy and an English 
Consul should be detained as prisoners for the express purpose 
of insulting and defying the Government and nation. The only 
case in which it has ever been thought necessary to acquiesce 
in a similar outrage was the murder of Colonel Sroppaxt and 
Captain Cono.Ly by the Emir of Boxuara. In some respects 
the provocation was less flagrant, as the unfortunate travellers 


| 
| 


nian State constituted after the European type would 
bably not have furnished the same ground of offence, and 

the worst, it would have been comparatively accessible : but “4 
African travesty of royalty and Christianity presents a ther g 
responsibility without furnishing any security against perfidy 
and violence. The negro tribes who were found by Speke 

Baker in a condition scarcely removed from mere animal lie 
were incapable of insulting a European Government which 
would never have recognised their political existence; byt 

professed descendant of Sotomon and the Queen of hoi 
who thinks fit to violate the simplest rules of interna. 
tional justice is equally troublesome whether his overtures 
for friendly intercourse are refused or accepted. It seems 
that the King, or Emperor, of Axyssinia is sufficient] 
civilized to collect from English newspapers information ayj 
matter of offence. Mr. Layarp asserts that a report of one 
of Lord CueLmsrorD’s speeches would have cost all the 
prisoners their lives if it had not been fortunately intercepted 
by Mr. Rassam. The present Lorp CuanceLLor has always 
been slow in appreciating the effect of his own speeches oy 
even an accustomed audience, and he has probably never 
taken the trouble to consider the working of human nature 
as it may exist in Abyssinia. His efforts on behalf of the 
captives were suspiciously combined with attempts to throw 
discredit on the late Government and Foreign Office ; but, if 
he had not been warned of the tendency of his language, he 
might naturally have supposed that Parliamentary reports 
would be slow in reaching the Abyssinian Court. It may be 
hoped that the Kine will study the late debate in the House 


announcement that an officer will immediately proceed from 
Bombay to confer with Colonel Mereweruer at Aden, 


It is fortunate that the duty of rescuing the prisoners, if 
the expedition is considered feasible, will fall principally on 
the Indian army, and on the Iptian Commissariat. A regiment 
of Guards would probably b: a match in the open field for 
the whole standing army of Abyssinia, but it would in a week 
be worn out by marching, and it would probably be starved 
through the incompetence of the subsidiary departments. 
Sepoys and acclimatized Fnglish troops will be exposed to 
comparatively little risk t1om the heats of Abyssinia, and 
there is every reason to believe that the resistance to be 
expected in the field will be wholly contemptible. It was 
properly remarked that the military plans could not profitably 
be discussed in the House of Commons, nor indeed ought 


bore no official character; but the criminals would have been | they to be divulged to the enemy by publication in the news- 


subjected to exemplary punishment if it had been possible to 


papers. No objection of the kind can, however, be raised toa 


reach them. The advance of Pottock and Nort to Cabul, afier | discussion of the apportionment of the necessary cost of the 


the misfortunes of the first Affghan war, was exactly analogous 
to the proposed expedition against Abyssinia. The release of 
the surviving prisoners in the war with China was an 
incidental operation in a campaign undertaken for more 
general objects. It has often been necessary to chastise the 
insolence of Indian frontier States by hostilities undertaken 
with no prospect of material advantages. ‘The release of 
the Abyssinian captives concerns the interest of England 
only so iar as it is a national duty, or because it. is expedient 


to prove that similar injuries and affronts cannot be offered | 


with impunity. The delinquent chief relies, like a Mexican | 


President, on his remoteness, on his savage character, and on | 


the local obstacles to an advance from the coast. The forcible 
liberation of the prisoners and the infliction of condign 
punishment on their oppressor would be satisfactory in itself, 


through the East ; but, on the other hand, it is not pleasant to 
contemplate the possibility of a failure which would probably 


ensure the death of the prisoners, If King Tuzoporus could | ; 
other European Power would acquiesce tamely in the ins 


baffle an English general at the head of ten thousand men, he 


would be, with some reason, regarded as the greatest conqueror | 


who has from the dawn of history adorned the interior of 
Africa. According to Sir Henry Kawuinson, the disaster of 
Cabul, although it was afterwards partially retrieved, was the 
principal cause, after an interval of many years, of the Indian 
Mutiny. It is not easy to calculate the evils which might 
possibly result from the proved inability of an Anglo-Indian 
army to rescue the prisoners of Magdala. 


All the speakers in the late debate judiciously abstained 
from discussing the original causes of the vexatious quarrel 
with King THeoporus. The underling who forgot to notice 
the letters of a barbarous potentate could never have supposed 
that an apparently venial oversight might cost hundreds of lives 
and millions of money. ‘The trivial circumstances which pro- 
duce great events are, however, rather occasions than causes. 
The co-existence of widely different stages of civilization is 
the fundamental cause of unavoidable collisions, An Abyssi- 


expedition. ‘The object to be attained is primarily Imperial, 
though the safety of the Indian Government might perhaps be 
indirectly compromised by any exhibition of weakness. Not- 
withstanding the protest of Mr. Ayrton, the present House 
of Commons will scarcely grudge any supplies which may 
be necessary for the maintenance of the honour of the country. 
It is still more certain that a democratic constituency will, 
as soon as it has realized its position, be more susceptible 
of international offerice, and less scrupulous in incurring 
risks of war, than a Parliament which expresses the feelings ol 
the reflecting and taxpaying classes; but there may possibly 
be an interval of prejudice against traditions which are sup- 


_ posed to be aristocratic, since history, as it is interpreted by 


Mr. Brigut and by those who share his opinions, attributes 


all former wars to the corrupt motives of a privileged 
and it would produce an excellent effect on public opinion | 


| 


| 


| 
} 


oligarchy. The religious societies will, in the Abyssinian 
matter, sympathize with the imprisoned missionaries; and Mr. 


| Rassam, whom Lord CLarenpon selected as a cheap hostage, 


is not a regular diplomatist, nor even an Englishman. No 


lence of Tukoporus, and it would be disagreeable to furnish an 
invidious contrast to the vengeance which the Frenci Govern 
ment exacted for the martyrdom of some French priests i 
the obscure and distant region of Cochin China. Absolute 
impossibility would be a sufficient excuse for submission, but 
it is known that some of the Indian officers who have considered 
the question regard the enterprise as practicable, and not 
extraordinarily difficult. 


On negative points there will be little difference of opinion. 
It is not desirable to invite foreign co-operation, and it wo 
be highly imprudent to acquire territory in Abyssinia, oF to 
be permanently entangled in the complications of local oan 
The Viceroy of Eayrr could, if he thought fit, give efficien 
aid against Abyssinia, but he would only engage in the hoe 
for motives of his own, and alliance with an ambitious nelgh- 
bour would perhaps unite all Abyssinian tribes and aren 
against an enemy who might be supposed to meditate p* 
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manent conquest. It is a still more conclusive argument 
against @ joint expedition that, even if it were materially 
wocessful, it would fail in the great object of asserting the 
power of England, It is even conceivable that objections 
‘cht be raised to the use of Mahometan arms against a 
ruler who affects the much-abused character of a Christian. 
But no similar objections can be urged against compacts with 
wy malcontent or insurgent chiefs who may wish to take 
the opportunity of revenging their various grievances. From 
HawsipaL to CORTEZ invaders have made use of Gauls of 
Tlascalans who were willing to lend their aid to a foreign ally 
inst the common enemy ; and rebels or pretenders will be 
welcome if only they understand that, if they are led to victory, 
they must not expect a subsequent guarantee. One expedition 
nto Abyssinia will be sufficient for a generation, and future 
travellers and missionaries must place themselves in the power 
ofthe rulers of the country at their own peril, or not at all. 
The commanding officer must be strictly forbidden to enter 
into compromising engagements ; and, in spite of precedent, it 
must be distinctly understood that the refluent wave of war is 
not to leave a pool behind in the shape of a garrison or an 
appropriated harbour, Indigenous auxiliaries may be fitly 
rewarded by grants of conquered territory if they are pre- 
pared to defend their acquisitions. It will be especially 
necessary to keep aloof from a legitimate or Merovingian 
dynasty which, in Abyssinia as in many other countries, has 
been superseded by usurpers. Doubts as to the Scriptural 
peigres of Tueoporus form no part of the reasons for invading 
dominions or overturning his throne. 


RUMOURS OF WAR. 


HE Moniteur has managed, by half a century of lying 

under the orders of every possible kind of Government, 
toestablish such a reputation *hat it is only believed when the 
news it gives is bad news. If it chose to say that the rela- 
tions of France with Prussia are so bad that war must ensue 
ina month’s time, every one would be sure it was right, for 
the mere publication of such an article would be in itself a 
cause of war. But when the -4/oniteur tries to reassure the 
public, the effect is not to reasstire any one, but to set every 
one wondering what is the object that the Government has in 
view. It may be to blind the world, it may be to gain favour 
at impending elections, it may even be to tell the truth. 
But no one can be sure which interpretation is the right 
one. The Moniteur this week has issued one of these re- 
assuring manifestoes, and the Bourse, out of compliment to the 
Government and in order that so important a document 
might not seem destitute of all effect, kindly acknowledged 
its issue by registering a temporary advance of about twenty 
centimes. That was the money value of the probability that 
the Moniteur meant what it said. But although no announce- 
ment that the Moniteur could make would dispel the prevail- 
ing uneasiness, yet what the Moniteur said was probably true. 
The gist of the article, was that there is nothing in the diplo- 
matic relations of France and Prussia which need lead to a 
rupture; and this is no more than the truth. ‘There is no 
cause of quarrel between the two nations. There are 
gnevances which, if France and Prussia were only looking out 
for something to fight about, might easily be made serious 
enough; but, so long as peace is desired, these grievances can 
be kept in a very small compass. The Prussian diplomatists 
accuse the French of intriguing in the South German States, 
to prevent their acceptance of a commercial alliance with 
Prussia. As these intrigues, even if they existed, have been 
unsuccessful, the Prussians may easily pardon them, unless 
they are in a very warlike frame of mind. On the other hand, 
the French complain of the way in which the Prussians 
are treating the Danes. By the Treaty of Nikolsburg, 

ia undertook to hand over North Schleswig to Den- 
mark if a popular vote showed that the transfer was really 
desired by the inhabitants of the locality. Prussia has 
hitherto refused to carry out this part of her agreement. 
In the first place, she cannot make up her mind what 
territory was referred to in the stipulation. She lays it 
down as a preliminary axiom that it could not possibly 
have been meant to include any position of the faintest 
sirategical use to Prussia, and to carry out this view requires 
‘ome very nice geographical mancuvring. In the next 
place, she is filled with a tenderness for the minority in 
North Schleswig which would win the admiration of Lord 
Cairns, The majority, being Danes, will vote for the annex- 
ation to Denmark, but what is to become of the German 
minority? They must be protected, and Denmark must 
agree in the most explicit and binding way to protect them. 
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It is obvious that France can make this affair of North 
Schleswig as trivial or as important as she pleases, She can 
either say that the engagement of Prussia is with Austria, 
not with France, and that Prussia is quite right to pro- 
tect Germany; or she can say that Prussia virtually con- 
tracted with France, through whom the provisions of Nikols- 
burg were arranged, and that Prussia is trying to get a 
perpetual right of intervening in Danish affairs. If peace is 
desired, Schleswig may be Jooked at in a very peaceable way; 
although it would be the ground of a very pretty quarrel if 
either party really wished to fight. 


There is also in the general situation of European politics 
much to make the continuance of peace probable. The 
Emperor of the Frencu may be believed when he declares 
that he does not want war, for war would make him ex- 
change a position of easy comfort for a position of difficulty 
and hazard, He is also capable of taking large views of 
politics, and probably there is no one in France who sur- 
passes him in the power of looking at the consolidation of 
Germany from a German point of view. As he has taken 
the trouble to declare in the Moniteur, he would lose the 
sympathy of the democratic party in Europe if he set him- 
self to baffle the wishes and hopes of the German people with- 
out a very clear and unimpeachable ground of war. Count 
Bismark has also enough on his hands to employ him, and if 
he can but keep what he has got without fighting to retain it, 
he will really win the greatest victory he could achieve. 
France, again, must see in the present position of Italian 
affairs a strong reason for preserving peace at present. The 
everlasting Roman question threatens once more to obtrude 
itself, and it is with the greatest difficulty that the Italian 
Government can repress the revolutionary zeal of those who 
wish to make Rome at once Italian. Things at Rome cannot go 
on quietly. It was arranged that the Pops should beleft alone, 
and should have a force of his own. He got a force of his 
own recruited from the French army; but it was the old 
story over again. His soldiers would not stay in his army. 
It was a service of which they got rapidly sick, and then what 
was to be done? A French General was instructed, as the 
Moniteur tells us, “ to inquire into the causes which had led 
“ to desertions from the Antibes Legion”; and he was reported 
to have told the Porpr’s troops, that it was not only wrong, but 
dangerous, to run away from the Pope’s army, because they 
really still remained French soldiers. To this the Italian 
Government naturally replied that, if this was the case, the 
French intervention was not over. So long as peace endures, 
small difficulties of this sort may be surmounted; but if war 
once broke out nothing could prevent the Italians from seizing 
on Rome. If France wished for the aid of Italy, the object 
must be effected with the connivance of France, and this 
would plunge the Emperor into a vast amount of internal 
difficulties. Or else France must interfere to prevent the 
abolition of the temporal power, and, even if an open rupture 
with Italy were avoided, a portion of the French army large 
enough to cause a very serious blank in the forces necessary 
to combat Prussia must be detached to overawe Italy. It is 
true that, to preserve the temporal power and to take vengeance 
on Italy, Austria might possibly be willing to side with 
France; but if we are to pursue speculation into such remote 
possibilities, we must go on to say that Russia would probably 
see in an alliance with Prussia the best means of having her 
own way in the East. A general European war might easily 
arise out of a quarrel between Prussia and France, but then 
this probability is of all things that which would make these 
two Powers least disposed to let loose the waters of strife. 


If, then, there is no diplomatic quarrel between France and 
Prussia, if the rulers of neither nation wish for war, if France 
has in ltaly a special inducement to keep the peace, and if the 
horrors and dangers of a general European war threaten to 
issue out of any collision, how does it happen that every one 
in France and Prussia talks of war, and thinks of war, and 
prepares for war? That France is making considerable mili- 
tary preparations seems as well established as any fact can 
be that a despotic Government tries to conceal, and Count 
Bismark has warned the Prussians that they must expect to 
have to defend by the sword what they have gained by the 
sword. Both in Germany and in France trade is virtually 
at astandstill, Vast sums are being accumulated in the banks, 
with the avowed object of having them in readiness when war 
makes loans necessary, and when operations on a gigantic 
scale will bring rich harvests to capitalists. Those who 
know the facts best are most positive in thinking that war will 
break out before long. The reason is, that the two nations 
have a longing for war. ‘They may be kept back by prudence 
and the thought of consequences, and by the caution of their 
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rulers, but they long to fight. The Germans think that the 
French are trying to meddle in what are purely German 
affairs, and that it is much better to nip their arrogant 
pretensions in the bud than to let France dictate what 
Germany shall and what it shall not do. The French think 
that the Prussians, by an audacious and tyrannical use of 
military force, are establishing a Power that will certainly 
rival France, and possibly throw her into the shade. The 
violent speech of Baron Dupin went very little, if at all, 
beyond the ordinary feelings and expressions of Frenchmen 


towards Prussia. They think they are being tricked, with | 
their eyes open, out of their pre-eminence in Europe. They 
might, they imagine, stop the whole mischief if they would | 
but act at once; but Prussia goes on undisturbed, works | 
hard and fast, and will soon be able to set France at de- 
fiance. This it is that irritates the French so much—they 
feel the opportunity of acting profitably is slipping away 
from them. When these are the feelings of the two 
nations it is not wonderful that the journals not directly 
under the control of the respective Governments should 
use very bitter language, and find occasion for invective and 
reproach in every act of the Government and people they 
detest. Nor is it wonderful that great military preparations 
should be going on in a time of so much agitation and dis- 
quiet. Both the Emperor and Count Bismark know that the 
one thing their countrymen would not pardon in them is 
that war should break out and find them unprepared. 
The bitterness of feeling therefore creates these mili- 
tary preparations; and each nation, as it feels itself better 
prepared, feels itself safer in the indulgence of bitterness 
of feeling. The best chance of peace continuing lies in the 
very continuance of peace. The mere fact that war does not 
begin will do something to calm down angry passions, and 
make the French accustomed to and tolerant of Prussian 
aggrandizement. If peace can endure for one year more, it 
may endure for ten. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


HE House of Lords has corrected a grave mistake of the 

House of Commons by striking out of the Railway Com- 
panies’ Bill the provision tor compulsory sale. Liability to 
sale would have lowered the value of the property of the 
most thoroughly solvent Companies, and it was quite un- 
necessary to deprive railway shareholders, by a wanton act 
of legislation, of a considerable portion of the residue of their 
property. In recent discussions on the subject, many speakers 
and writers have been actuated by a blind animosity to 
corporate bodies which have, at their own risk, and often at 
their own loss, conferred inestimable benefits on the com- 
munity. No legal right would be enforced, and no public 
interest served, by the sale of a railway as soon as the Com- 
pany became involved in temporary difficulties; but there 
would be a semblance of retribution sufficient to gratify 
thoughtless censors of imprudence or misfortune. The sym- 
pathy which, by way of excuse, is professed for debenture- 
holders and creditors, forms no justification for a crusade 
against ordinary shareholders. No creditor, either on a bond 
or on a simple contract, has ever advanced a shilling on 
the expectation that a railway would, in case of default, be 
sold to satisfy his claims. The well-known judgment of the 
Lords’ Justices confirmed the general opinion of lawyers that 
the security of debenture-holders consisted exclusively in the 
tolls and traffic receipts; and there is scarcely a line in 
the kingdom which does not produce a net revenue sufficient 
to pay the interest due to the bondholders. Parliamentary 
Committees have consistently refused, even on the request 
of large majorities of debenture-holders, to allow any new 
capital to be raised in priority to their claims; and the 
House of Lords has, with an excess of strictness, even re- 
jected proposals for the creation of pre-preference stock, to 
the great inconvenience of many preference shareholders. 
In the case of the Great North of Scotland Company, which 
proposed to raise 300,000/., there were only dissentients to the 
amount of 12,000/., and their partners would probably have 
paid them off in full, rather than lose the opportunity of secur- 
ing the future receipt of their own dividends. According to 
the common practice in Scotland, the preference shareholders 
in the Company had votes, so that they shared the responsi- 
bility of the policy which had involved the concern in embar- 
rassinent. Notwithstanding Mr. GLapstonr’s cogent evidence 
the Committee also decided against the application of the 
North British Company, although the more questionable power 
of issuing a large amount of authorized debentures with- 


out apy corresponding shares was afterwards conceded, It 


must not be forgotten that preference shareholders are 
partners in the undertaking, although they have a special 
lien on any profits which may be realized. The Committee, 
however, of the House of Lords considered that the mainte- 
nance of priorities was more essential than the relief of the 
prior claimants, and those who differ from their conclusion 
cannot but admit that the question is open to doubt. It un- 
fortunately happens that many families, depending for their 
livelihood on preference dividends, will be reduced to extreme 
distress through the solicitude of Parliament for their pro- 
tection. It is said indeed that the ordinary shareholders have 


| the alternative resource of asking Parliament for powers to 


issue ordinary stock at a discount; but although such a 
course may possibly in some cases be desirable, the prefer- 
ence shareholders have no certainty that it will be adopted 
Moreover, the extension of the share capital is as much om 
interference with the rights of property as the postponement 
of an existing priority ; and if new stock implies the creation 
of additional debentures, a pre-preference will have been 
effectually constituted. It is perhaps not too much to assume 
that the Duke of CLeveLanp’s Committee might have arrived 
at a different conclusion if Mr. GLapstone’s exposure of the 
fallacy involved in the plan of increasing ordinary stock had 
been tendered at an earlier stage of the inquiry. 


The Brighton Company, under Mr. Lato’s administration, 
is about to offer ordinary stock to the proprietors and the 
public at a discount of 55 per cent. The Chairman contends 
that it is cheaper to raise money by this new and extraordinary 
method than to issue a third or fourth preference stock, which, 
in his opinion, could only be floated at 7 per cent. A shareholder 
who has ready money at command will perhaps think it better 
to take the new shares than to borrow money in the form of 
preference, at a high rate of interest ; but the measure is not the 
less novel and startling because it may be defended by plausi- 
ble arguments. The holders of the new stock will, in fact, 
enjoy a preference, not of a fixed amount, but of more than 
100 per cent. on the ordinary dividend; and if the Brighton 
Company should some years hence become once more a pros- 
perous undertaking, the subscribers of 1867 might find them- 
selves the fortunate recipients of 12 or 13 per cent. on their 
outlay. 
advantage as an inducement to capitalists to take stock; but 
the scheme involves, amongst other peculiarities, an evasion 
of the Parliamentary restriction on the rate of railway divi- 
dends. The contractors’ lines, which are now the subject 
of much just or unjust obloquy, were constructed on a 
principle ostensibly similar, but in reality more equitable. 
When a contractor took the whole stock of a Company at a 
discount, there were no ordinary shareholders to be postponed 
to his claims. Nevertheless attempts are now made to vitiate 
elaborate bargains on the ground that stock was placed as 
Mr. Laine proposes to place it. ‘The monstrous and absurd 
claim of the London, Chatham, and Dover Company against the 
estate of Messrs. Peto and Betts is entirely founded on the 
assumption that contractors who have taken shares at a 
discount are liable to the Company for the nominal balance. 
If it were possible to believe that any Court of law or equity 
would sustain such a contention, the Chatham Company would 
receive, as far as the bankrupt estate was available tor the 
purpose, an entirely gratuitous bonus of six or seven millions 
sterling. It is a graver question whether shareholders who 
took stock at a discount are liable for having deceived the pur- 
chasers of debentures, who may have supposed, through the 
deliberate reticence of their confidential brokers, that shares 
which all the railway world knew to be issued at a discount were 
in fact fully paid up. The Railway Companies’ Bill, as it has 
passed the House ot Lords, repeals the old prohibition against 
the issue by Companies of stock at a discount. It is often 
desirable to accommodate the law to an illegal state of facts; 
but the House of Lords perhaps forgot that it was authorizing 
the abandonment of the established proportion between shares 
and debentures. 


The House of Lords allows Railway Companies, under the 
general Bill, facilities which have been refused by the Select 
Committees. The clauses which allow majorities of different 
classes to submit a scheme of arrangement to the Court ot 
Chancery have, after full discussion, been retained in the Bill; 
and three-fourths of the debenture-holders or of preference 
shareholders may, with leave of the Court, authorize an issue 
of new capital with priority to their own rights. ‘There may 
be a doubt whether the requisite majority is sufficiently large, 
but the parties conceined can best estimate the expediency 
of postponing their claims. They are themselves the _e 
judges whether the value of their security will be increase 
or diminished by the contraction of a loan tor the reliet or 1m- 


It may be worth while to offer a large contingent 
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ement of the mortgaged property. In sume cases it may 
be shown almost to demonstration that risk and loss would 
be avoided by the acquisition of fresh capital on the most 
gdvantageous terms. In far more numerous instances favoured 

ers or preference shareholders would have the strongest 
motives for raising money on the common credit. It would 
be absurd to lay down the rule that a commercial firff 
should never draw a bill, because one of the partners was 
entitled to receive a definite income before any further division 
of the profits. 

Mr. Lara, who is a high authority on financial questions, 
asserts that the Brighton Company is at present burdened 
with an undue proportion of preference stock. His judg- 
ment on the particular case may probably be sound, but 
it is an entire mistake to assume that fixed liabilities are 
necessarily disadvantageous to a commercial undertaking. On 
the contrary, nearly all profitable trades are carried on with 
borrowed money ; and if a Railway Company can afford to 

6 per cent. on its capital all round, it is evidently for 
the benefit of the shareholders that 4 per cent. debentures 
and 5 per cent. preferences should bear the largest possible 

rtion to the ordinary stock. It is only when the 
dividend falls below the guaranteed interest that fixed 
charges are burdensome, although it naturally happens that 
struggling Companies have generally been compelled to raise 
money by preferences. In the Great Western Company a net 
increase of revenue of 1 per cent. would give a dividend of 
between 2 and 3 per cent, In the London and North-Western 
Railway the proportion of fixed payments is, unfortunately 
for the shareholders, considerably smaller. The enviable in- 
comes of shareholders in the best French railways are derived 
from a portion of the capital, which sometimes amounts to 
about 10 per cent. of the whole. The rest is raised in the 
form of debentures or preference stock, and the entire surplus 
naturally falls into the hands of the happy minority. The 
proportion of loans to shares in English Companies is entirely 
arbitrary ; and if railways, at any future time, become generally 
prosperous, the existing restrictions will probably be removed 
at the instance of all parties concerned. It would be greatly for 
the advantage of the community that joint-stock enterprises, 
including railways, should be encouraged, instead of being 
popular subjects of mischievous cant and vague invective. 
The House of Lords deserves credit for its refusal to concur 
in a measure which would have reduced the value of all the 
railway property in the kingdom. 


THE RESIDUUM. 


+ its own peculiar way, Lord Suarrespury’s speech was 
second to none made on Reform in either House of 
Parliament. Other speakers have argued and theorized about 
the character, the disposition, and the habits of the lowest class 
of householders. Lord Suarrespury alone spoke of them as 
from a long personal knowledge, and with a profound acquaint- 
ance with those of whom he was speaking. More especially he 
strove to dispel the illusion that the most forlorn and abject 
of the English poor are in any peculiar way Conservative. 
Last Session it was the fashion of Conservatives to talk 
as Lord Lyrron talked, and to wish that there was any 
means of separating the best of the poor from the worst, 
and of giving the franchise only to the chosen few. But 
it was a fatal objection to a 7/. franchise that practically 
there was no way of marking »ff the goats from the sheep, 
the tares from the wheat. A i. franchise would admit bad 
and good together. This year Mr. Disrarti has changed 
all this, and has taught Conservatives to talk in a totally 
different way. It is now discovered that persons who live 
in houses rented at about three shillings a week are Re- 
Publicans, but that below them there is what one peer 
touchingly called a loyal class—a class too utterly ignorant 
to have any political opinions, but who just know the name 
of the Queen. It was the especial boast and glory of the 
Conservatives to have skipped over the Republicans, and to 

ve confided the government of the country to these rudi- 
mentary loyalists. Lord SuarresBuRY swept away this rubbish 
with the plain common sense of a man who had some faint 


' knowledge of the persons who were being discussed. He 


effectually dispelled the notion that it was a wise and noble 
and politic thing in Conservatives to rely on the lowest class 
ofthe community. He was able to state, from a long experience, 
that the humblest of the poor are in no way especially Conser- 
Vative, and he asked with considerable effect, W hat is it of which 
ra! are supposed to be Conservative? They know nothing 
of the Church, or of' the aristocracy, or of Parliament. They 
ate open to nothing but the promptings of a very shallow seli- 


interest. As against the leaders of his own party the argu- 
ments of Lord SuaFrressury were triumphant. Conservatism 
has totally changed its character when it comes to rest for its 
support upon popular ignorance. Even if the very poor are 
more open to the influences of wealth and station, nothing 
can be more degrading to men of wealth and station than to 
rely upon the sort of influence which rank and wealth give 
them with the lowest and most ignorant of their countrymen. 
All the little virtue that still remains in Conservatism would 
depart from it for ever, all the higher feelings that used to 
animate the followers of Lord Dersy would die out altogether, 
if Conservatism were recognised as the simple expression of 
the effect which is produced on the most vulgar of mankind 
by the sound of great names and the parade of enormous- 
wealth. 


England has been for a century and a half governed by 
parties, and it may have been necessary that, in forcing the 
Conservative party to accept a total change of ideas and 
principles, the leaders of that party should have appealed 
to party motives, and given their conduct a party colouring. 
Lord Dersy may have conciliated his supporters by showing 
them, not only that for the moment they were “ dishing the 
Whigs,” but that they were laying, in a subtle and recondite 
way, the foundation for great party triumphs hereafter. Now 
that the Conservatives have bowed their necks under the yoke, 
it is in the highest degree advantageous that some one who, 
like Lord Suarressury, can speak with a degree of authority, 
should explain once for all that they know nothing about the 
residuum which they have chosen to consider so favourable 
to themselves. But the chief interest of Lord Saarressury’s 
speech did not lie in its appeal to the Conservatives. It had a 
wider bearing, and raised a larger question. It, as well as the 
speeches of several members of the House of Lords this week, 
has forced on Reformers the consideration of the elementary 
inquiry why they desire Reform. An enormous majority of the 
Lords, and a very considerable majority of the Commons, do 
not want Reform at all. They think it is a bad thing in it- 
self, and only try to cheat themselves into a sort of self-respect 
by encouraging the fancy that the residuum is Conservative. 
Those who advocate Retorm as a good thing in itself cannot 
for a moment content themselves with so miserable a delusion. 
Reform is an absurdity of the worst sort, in the eyes of coura- 
geous and honest men, unless it will be in itself a gain to give 
the poor a far larger share of political power than they have now. 
The effect of Lord Suarressury’s speech was to bring home the 
conviction that to do this must bea great evil or a great good. 
With regard to so vast and serious a subject men’s opinions 
will necessarily set in different currents, and a speech like 
that of Lord Suarressury will be sure to leave a very different 
impression on different minds. But those who honestly like the 
present Bill, and are not constrained by a miserable cowardice 
to accept it as a political necessity, may find in Lord Suarres- 
BURY’s account of the residuum the best argument for Reform 
that they could have. For what was the one characteristic of 
Lord SuHartessury’s account of the poor? It was the sense, 
under which he evidently laboured, of a complete and hope- 
less failure. We do not much admire Lord Suarressury’s 
opinions; we think his influence over Lord PaLMersToN was 
pernicious, and his egotism is almost offensive. But still he 
is a man who has devoted his life to the service of the poor, 
and who has striven to acquire a personal knowledge of the 
poor to a degree that is almost without parallel among the 
aristocracy. What is the result? He has, we may trust, 
done himself infinite good; but, 2s he owns, he has done the 
poor hardly any good at all. He has no influence over them, 
he cannot touch them, guide them, or compel them. They 
have a faint feeling that because he is a lord he can do some- 
thing for them, and when they find out how little this some- 
thing is, they are indifferent to him. He knows the residuum 
far better than any other temporal peer can pretend to know 
them, and the result of all his experience is that the residuum 
is absolutely indifferent to him and all persons of his rank, 
and opinions, and ways of thought and behaviour. ' 


Reform is only worth having if it is true that the possession 
of political power will do for the poor what the most bene- 
volent efforts of persons like Lord SHarrespury cannot do. 
The theory that there shall be in England an educated and 
wealthy class to guide, instruct, and support the poor has 
quite broken down. In large towns it has obviously, utterly, 
irreparably broken down; even in country places the old 
scheme of training and guiding the poor for this world 
and the next, by the united agency of the squire and 
the parson, becomes every year more manifestly inadequate. 
The condition of the English poor is the one sutlicient 
answer to those who say that all things are as they should 
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be, and that England is the noblest, freest, happiest land under 
the sun. Whether it will raise the English poor to give them 
a larger share of political power is a very difficult question ; 
but it is quite certain that, unless it does so, Reform is a 
total mistake: It appears to us that there are good grounds 
for thinking that it will. There are thoughts working in 
the minds of the poor which it will make England a greater 
and a nobler country to adopt. That democracy must neces- 
sarily give men self-respect, and higher aims, and a truer con- 
ception of life is absurd. Republicans, as Spanish colonies 
abundantly show, may be the vilest of men. But it is also 
true that, under some circumstances, democracy does ennoble 
and exalt the poor. ‘There is no absolute rule in politics, 
no position that can be laid down without many limita- 
tions and much uncertainty. It is very easy to reduce 
any political position to an absurdity. A disputant may have 
a facile triumph who asks whether a silly drunken boor will 
suddenly become wise and sober because he is allowed to 
vote for some great man who gives him a crown or a pot of 
beer, and whose name he cannot spell, and can scarcely re- 
member. It may also be asked, if the amount of power given 
the poor by this Bill is likely to do them good, why they 
should not have ten timesas much. It might be difficult to give 
an answer to these questions which would bear the criticism of 
a hostile disputant. If a person arguing about Reform does 
not already teel the miserable condition of the English poor, 
and does not realize how far the old method of treating them 
has become obsolete, and has not convinced himself that the 
possession of political power does under favourable circum- 
stances instil self-respect and stimulate the intellect, there is 
no means of proving to him that Reform will do good. If the 
conviction that Reform will do good, because it will be the 
beginning and the symbol of a new relation between the rich 
and poor, already exists, then the whole discussion will be as 
to, the extent to which political power can judiciously be 
given at the present moment; and it will be strange if the 
confessions and experiences of Lord Suarrespury frighten any 
honest supporter of the present Bill into thinking that it goes 
too far. 


M. PERSIGNY’S SPEECH. 


M PERSIGNY has for some time aspired to be the 
e philosopher of the Second Empire. The Constitution 
of which he is so proud may be said to be in part his own 
handiwork, and he spends the learned leisure which he is 
allowed by his master to enjoy in elaborating theories about 
the details and the proportions of the edifice which he has 
reared. If we are to believe his view, the Empire is the last 
triumph of political logic. All its forces are as nicely balanced 
as if they had been adjusted by a Siryes; and the only 
curious thing is that an institution so ingeniously devised 
should have shot up into existence in the middle of the roar 
of the Paris cannon and the conflicts of the Faubourg 
barricades. To borrow one of M. Persiany’s own favourite 
metaphors, it has apparently descended, completely armed and 
full-grown, like Pauvas from the brain of Jupiter. And M. 
PrrsiGNy is never wearied of walking round it, and explaining 
to his astonished and perhaps partially fatigued fellow-country- 
men. all the many-sided wonders of the design. Every 
summer he comes back fresh from the study of ancient and 
modern history to the topic. One year it reminds him of 
something in the history of Greece, and another year of some- 
thing in the history of Rome ; and as M. Prrsiany has nothing 
serious to do of late in politics, except to inform his mind, 
his annual lecture on the Empire isa summary of his own 
literary adventures. Everybody remembers the comical fuss 
and splutter with which not long ago he came before the 
public with the intelligence that he had discovered a flaw in 
the Second Empire. He had been at work in private with 
a telescope of his own, and lit upon a casual spot in 
his beloved sun. M. PersicNy was so earnest and sincere 
about the Empire’s spot that he could not be induced to let it 
alone. His scientific eagerness to prove the horrid fact was 
too much for the nerves of politicians who are unaccustomed 
to bold speculations, and drew down on the astonished 
M. Persieny’s head the reproof of no less a personage than 
Naporzon III. The painful experience of being censured and 
disavowed seems to have increased his caution, but has not 
lessened, we are delighted to observe, his own love of study 
and investigation. ‘this year as usual, about July, he has re- 
appeared before the Parisian world with his basketful of 
imperial philosophy ; but he has prudently attributed, on the 
present occasion, to the working of the Constitution defects 
which he has been severely admonished not to impute to the 


sacred Constitution itself. The distinction is one without 
difference. M. Persiany, though he dare not say so, has iar 
at work again with his telescope, and has come across another 
spot. And nothing will persuade him to keep it dark. There 
it is, disfiguring the Empire, and with artless and cruel can. 
dour he fires off a disquisition about it, even at the risk of 
@isregarding the standing miles of the French Senate. 


The damnable spot which this year has got into the y, 
middle of the sun is nothing less than this, that the two leg; 
lative bodies are falling into the habit of thinking it disre- 
spectful to the Emperor to discuss freely the proposals laid 
before them by the Emperor’s Ministers. When they are 
asked to give a free and independent vote, a little thrill of 
awe comes over them. Somebody whispers an august name, 
and the influence is so great that they rush like sheep to the 
ballot-box and vote just as they are told. When M. Penrstexy 
was a Minister he would not perhaps have thought this so 
very annoying. But, having put off the official, and put on 
the political philosopher, he finds it most provoking. In order 
to explain to the Senate how wrong the custom is, he begi 
at the beginning, and retails to them the whole th 
of the Imperial plan. As everybody is aware, its foundation 
is supposed to be laid in two important doctrines which dis- 
tinguish the Imperial from the Parliamentary system. The 
first is the non-responsibility of Ministers to the Chambers, 
and their responsibility to the chief of the State alone. The 
second is the axiom that the Emperor is himself responsible 
directly to the nation. The fiction of the non-responsibility 
of crowned heads is not admitted in France, and, as M, 
PrRsiIGNY ingenuously observes, it would be idle, in the presence 
of the events of the present century, to hope to persuade the 
French to entertain it; for the French, when they are dis- 
satisfied, change their sovereign, while constitutional countries 
like England would only change their sovereign’s advisers, 
These two cardinal doctrines of the responsibility of the 
Emperor, and the non-responsibility in a Parliamentary sense 
of his Cabinet, are the centre round which the whole system 
revolves. The remaining forces in the Constitution are de- 
voted to the simple work of legislation. The Council of State 
prepares such measures as recommend themselves to its notice, 
and submits them to the judgment of the Corps Législatif. 
The mission of this latter assembiy is to turn the measures 
placed before it into law ; while the Senate is the Conserva- 
tive element which examines the laws accepted by the 
representatives of the nation, to see if they are in con- 
formity with the principle and spirit of the Constitution 
itself. Such, briefly stated, is the theory of the French 
Empire. In fact, as the history of the last fifteen years shows, 
the Emperor’s will—prudently moderated so as not to ou’ 
public opinion beyond what public opinion will bear—is the 
sole motive power in the whole machine. The Council of 
State, whose business it is to propose and to initiate, are his 
nominees and creatures. An overwhelming majority in the 
Legislative Body which debates and decides is returned under 
the illicit influence of his employés. Lastly, the Senators, 
who are the guardians of the Constitution, are appointed 
to their golden sinecures by himself. Disguise the truth 
as we may, the Imperial system is a vast autocracy. It 
has, however, one safety valve which prevents the explosion 
which, in spite of all the Empgror’s troops, is always possible. 
And that safety valve is the Emperor's own sagacity. To 
watch and interpret accurately the signs of the times is for 
him a matter of life and des'h. It is because he exhibits an 
unrivalled genius for this m. ‘ute and sensitive observation 
that the Empire has lasted till now, and may yet last. 
The Emreror differs from other contemporary autocrats not 
in being less powerful or less arbitrary, but because he is 
vigilant, competent, and weatherwise. 

When we consider what the French Empire really is, it is 
difficult not to feel amused at the foolish pedantry which 
M. Persicny is silly enough to display about it. His latest 
mare’s-nest is a proof of the sort of intellectual vigour 
which is required to make an Imperialist philosopher. 
He complains, as we have said, that the atmosphere 
of the Legislative Chamber is heavy with the sense of 
the Imperial presence; that, whereas the Emperor wishes 
deputies freely to debate, they debate timidly, and with 
an air of desperation ; and that the measures of the Govern- 
ment are accepted almost before they are proposed. In all 
this he sees, or pretends to see, two evils. ‘The first is a risk 
run by the Emperor himself. He is sadly in danger of losing 
the benefit of the candid advice of the deputies—of being sup- 
posed to be responsible for too much, and of having all the 
blame of bad legislation laid upon his shoulders. ‘The second 
danger is one for the Senate and the Legislative Body. 
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MThese worthy assemblies, according to M. Persieny, if they 
jp not take care, may lose their dignity and reputation by 
-.¢ their semblance of independent action. M. Persigny 
‘ots out, in conclusion, that it is no insult or indignity to the 
of the sovereign to deliberate frankly over his sugges- 
a to do so is merely to carry out the purpose for which 
the suggestions have been submitted. “Il faut considérer 
& chaque proposition du Gouvernement comme une simple 
dquestion posée aux grands corps de I’ Etat, & laquelle nous 
4 gyons & répondre en toute liberté.” : 
The humour of requiring the Senate and the Legislative 
Assembly both to vote as they are told, and to look as if they 


were free, is considerable. M. Persicny is not guilty of so | 


ta self-contradiction; but if his views are in any sense 
goorrect exposition of the Imperial system, no less a demand 
than this is made on their patience and magnanimity. The 
French Eureror has shown once already, in his eventful career, 
the value which he attaches to the independence of a Chamber ; 
and his Prefects in the provinces take pretty good care that he 
gall not again be placed in so awkward a dilemma. As to 
the propositions which are laid before the Assembly, it is idle 
to tell France that they do not emanate from or represent the 
will of the Emperor himself. His Imperial Majesty has not 
disclaimed their parentage in any important instance. The 
test changes in legislation made since his accession to the 
throne (some of them no doubt valuable enough) have been 
made upon his direct personal recommendation. Speeches 
from the throne have preceded every one of them. And history 
will scarcely commit the blunder of visiting on the Legislative 
Assembly the blame of even the legislative failures of the 
i If, as M. Persiany asserts, the name of the French 
Ewperor is frequently introduced into the debates, and Govern- 
ment orators, instead of sheltering his name under their 
bucklers, are too ready to invoke it with the converse object 
éf sheltering themselves, M. Persiany must be aware that there 
js a necessity for it. Without these tacit appeals to Casar, 
Casar’s budgets and Casar’s policy would meet with more 
silent opposition. Does anybody in his senses, for example, 
imagine that the financial extravagance of the Government 
would be tolerated and abetted by a free assembly; or that, 
unless they voted under the very shadow of the Throne, 
even French deputies would ever sanction all that is placed 
before them? M. Rovner knows well that they would do 
nothing of the kind. The lavish use of the Imperial name 
to“ cover” the projects of the Government is, accordingly, a 
necessity, though it may be a disagreeable one. The tone of 
M. Persigny—which in part is that of a wounded philosopher 
and friend—is one on which Imperialist statesmen will do well 
to ponder. M. Persiany has been of late an advocate for 
liberal concessions. His last speech goes further still. It is 
nothing short of an indirect warning, addressed to the master 
whom he has at any rate served with fidelity, that France is 
disquieted. The fact, indeed, is no longer doubtful that the 
Empire has lived fast during the last twelve months, and the 
time is approaching for it to choose between a policy of mili- 
tary adventure abroad or stirring agitation at home. 


THE LONDON PARKS, 


- ge Reform League has of late been suffering, like some 
other joint-stock institutions, from a state of collapse. 
Mr. Beats has had the bread taken out of his mouth, and a 
Tribune of the People out of work is a melancholy spectacle 
of fallen greatness. The Darwinian law is fulfilled in the 
Political world, and in the struggle for life the superior 
demagogic powers of Mr. Disrar.i have driven the feebler 
organization almost to the very verge of extinction. For- 
tunately, however, for the Leaguers, the Government, which 
has taken three months to make up its mind, has at last 
thought proper to go on with the Parks Regulation Bill. 
But a measure which has slumbered from the 3rd of May 
till the very last days of July is not likely to be prosecuted 
with much vigour in the collapse of the Session. Indeed, 
itmay be conjectured that Mr. Garuorne Harpy, with some 
delicacy of feeling towards his amiable predecessor in office, 
#8 Rot anxious to commit his sleepy department to an 
unusual exhibition of vigour. It would form a bad pre- 
cedent for the Home Office to be betrayed into even a single 
p of firmness and earnestness, Besides, the Govern- 
ment owes Mr. Brates and the Leaguers a good turn. Had 
itnot been for the pleasant violence with which Mr. Lanc- 
ly and Mr. Opger and Mr. Lucrarr have extorted a 
modest though tardy confession of their re::l opinions from the 
‘oy Reformers of the Cabinet—who, according to Lord 
UkY and Mr, Diskaz.i, have for thirteen years or so 


cherished a secret love for household suffrage—the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer might have let concealment prey on his 
damask cheek, and might never have revealed his generous 
passion for the cause in which he now finds himself at one 
with Mr. Beaes, and more than at one with Mr. Bricur. All 
that we expect to come of the present Bill is that it will give 
the League a fresh start, by furnishing them with an oppor- 
tunity for successfully opposing it. This they intend to do 
with vigour. Next Monday has been selected for another dis- 
play of mob intimidation, and Mr. Harpy will probably defer 
to the will of Mr. Beaters and his followers. Mr. Beates de- 
serves this little favour at the hands of Ministers. We make no 
manner of doubt that the monster meeting which he advertises 
in opposition to the Bill will succeed. Indeed, we have some 
slight misgivings whether the Government may not have indi- 
rectly invited it. They want an excuse for receding from a 


| position which is not untenable indeed, but which, under the 


circumstances, they cannot very profitably hold. If the 
Demonstrations of last winter and spring have brought about 
the Reform Bill of the Government, it does look very like 
ingratitude to prohibit Demonstrations. We repeat, then, 


that we suspect that it is not seriously intended to proceed 


with the Parks Bill. 

And it is chiefly because the whole of the argument is in 
favour of the Bill that we question the Howe Secrerary’s 
sincerity in proceeding with it. It is much too sensible and 
practical to be meant to be passed. We all know that very 
large open spaces are most uusuitable places for speech- 
making and serious discussion. It is as plain as proof can 
make it, that even under the most favourable circumstances, 
and when there is no intention to be riotous, the merest acci- 
dent, a chance word, or a single gesture, may provoke dis- 
turbances and collision and terror in a crowd, and that, when 
these things begin, there is no knowing where they will stop. 
The Parks are ornamental grounds, dressed parterres of flowers, 
and are rather gardens than open plains. It is most likely 
that it was never contemplated to destroy the railings of 
the Park last year; but a spark fell on inflammable 
materials, and we have got to pay some ten or fiiteen 
thousand pounds for the luxury of a single public meeting 
in Hyde Park. At the very best a political gathering 
in a London Park is like a waltz in a china shop. It is 
equally notorious that, if the perverse scheme of holding 
public meetings where nothing can be heard cannot be 
resisted, other places quite as suitable are to be found. 
Hampstead Heath would furnish a breezy mons sacer to 
Braves, and there is the pleasant flat of Wormwood Scrubs, 
though it does suggest only bitterness and barrenness, which 
would afford admirable space for pitching those tents to which 
the League is inviting our Israel. These considerations, 
however, are too elementary, too vulgar, too much on the 
surface to find favour. And, to do them oniy justice, the 
Leaguers do not rest their case on disproving such arguments, 
They simply want to use or to abuse the Parks because 
they are told that they cannot have them. Any stick is 
good enough to beat a dog with, and any pretext is good 
enough for the League to defy legal authority. Mr. 
GLapsToxE is kind enough to come to the rescue of the 
Leaguers, to whom he certainly owes a return for favours 
received. He thinks, or says that he thinks, that some- 
thing ought to be done, but that this is not the time to 
do it. ‘To be sure, the events of last year were, even in 
Mr. Giapstone’s judgment, deplorable, humiliating to the 
Government in the prostration of all authority which ensued 
on the riots, and disgraceful to the rioters themselves. 
But “ to legislate on the subject at this moment would be 
“ to produce in the minds of the people of London a sense of 
“ wrong and grievance.” With some wisdom Mr. GLADSTONE 
forgot to define his terms. The only people of London who 
would be aggrieved by preventing the recurrence of the late 
riots would be, one would think, the rioters themselves. We 
hardly think that the shopkeepers would feel very much 
wronged, or the peaceable folk very much grieved, if for the 
future the roughs were not permitted to reign unmolested for 
a whole day, and to range street and park at will, and to ply, 
with scarcely an attempt at interference, their profitable trade 
of larceny and garotting. For ourselves the sense of wrong 
and grievance would be the other way; but then perhaps the 
quiet, peaceable, property-owning folk are not, in Mr. GLap- 
STONE’s estimation, the people of London. 

To speak, however, with all seriousness, we should say that 
the argument for settling this Park question at once is very 
strong. Mr. Bricut himself says that legitimate occasions for 
holding large open-air meetings are less likely to occur now 
that the Reform Bill is settled. This may or may not be Mr, 
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Beates’s opinion, but at this moment we are threatened with 
a Hyde Park demonstration about the Sunday Trade Bill, as 
well as with next Monday’s riot. And it is by no means clear 
that agitators will always ask, or, if they ask, will accept,even Mr. 
Bricut’s judgment of what is and what is not a fit and proper 
purpose for a meeting in Hyde Park. As things stand, any 
fool may issue his placards, and call for a demonstration on any 
subject on which he thinks proper to be interested. Mr.Porrvrr, 
for example, may call a Hyde Park meeting to haul the Royal 
Commissioners on Trades’ Unions over the coals for excluding 
Mr. Cono.y from their deliberations. ‘There is nothing in the 
nature of the case to hinder the tailors on strike from assembling 
all the trades in London to protest against the decision of the 
Middlesex magistrates in the case of conspiracy charged 
against the masters. Mr. Congreve, in his zeal against anony- 
mous journalism, may think that what he elegantly and 
accurately calls “the new sociocratic republic of industry ” 
may be accelerated by an indignation meeting against literary 
bravoes. For ourselves—and we think we speak in the 
general interests of order and peace—we have had enough of 
large open-air meetings in London. We have tasted their 
quality, and we own that we do not like it. Lord AmBerLey 
may be justified in his sarcasm that Ministers would be 
very ungrateful if, after having co-operated with the Reform 
League all the Session, they were to turn round upon those 
who so substantially helped them. But if the Government 
has gained, and if the League has gained, there is another 
body which has gained much more during the last 
six or twelve months. The T.ondon roughs have gained 
a very inconvenient knowledge and experience of their own 
powers. The victory which was won against authority 
in the Parks of London has been practically applied to the 
streets of London. Whenever and wherever there is a crowd, 
there is now an organized assault on property and person ; 
that is, wherever there is a London crowd, robbery reigns 
triumphant. 
marching through the New Road as many as thirty or forty 


assaults and cases of robbery from the person took place, and | 


in a few cases only were the offenders caught. Not a news- 
paper but contains reports of the daily commission of similar 
crimes in the streets. Asa matter of fact, life and property 
are not safe in London. 
present, and we are going on from bad to worse. Under 
these circumstances we are asked to pause; to do 
nothing hastily or in the heat of temper; to allow pas- 
sions to calm down, and to wait for six months to see 
how the people of London behave. In our judgment they 
have behaved very badly, and they are likely to behave 
badly for the next six months. Flushed with success, the 
residuum is not likely to forget the lesson that it has learned. 
Nor can we forget that, after all, the Reform Bill, sweeping as 
it is, does not cover the ground occupied by the League. 
Manhood suffrage and the ballot still remain to be agitated 
for, and between the public peace for the next six months and 
such an agitation we have only the frail safeguard of Mr. 
Beaces’s good sense or Colonel Dickson's notions of propriety. 
At a moment when it seems to be admitted that it is no 
longer safe to have a review on a large scale in Hyde Park, it 
might be considered none too soon to prohibit mobs of all 
sorts. But we feel assured that nothing will be done; for 
has not Mr. Disrage.i solemnly declared that to pass the pre- 
sent Bill during the present Session is an act of duty which 
the Government owes to the people of London, and that not to 
perform it would be an act of cowardice ? 


THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


R. MILL’S second Bill for the Municipal Government of 

the Metropolis completes the scheme which commenced 

with the erection of the Parliamentary boroughs into ordinary 
municipalities. The local organizations are assumed as the basis 
of the Federal Constitution, and the entire project is one of the 
boldest and most comprehensive measures which have hitherto 
been introduced into Parliament. One of the most important 
conditions of its success will have been already secured if it 
be true that it embodies a compromise that will obviate the 
formidable opposition of the City Corporation. That ancient 
and powerful body has, it is said, at last consented to abdicate 
its privileges on condition of participating in the more solid 
greatness of a Metropolitan Government. ‘fhe mushroom pre- 
tensions of the Board of Works would have been more easily 
disposed of, but Mr. Mitt shows his sagacity by conciliating 
all authorities whom he desires to supplant. By the provisions 
of his Bill, the Common Council of the City is to elect forty- 
two members of the new Council of London, and the Board 


On the trumpery occasion of a militia regiment | 


Magistrates complain, grand juries | 


of Works is transferred in mass to the same more digni 
assembly. In pursuance of a considerable object, Mr. Min, 
has the good sense not to shrink from the semblance of a job 
A special oflice of Chairman of Standing Committees is created 
for Sir Joun Tuwaites, on grounds which are sufficiently ex- 
plained by a promise that the office is not necessarily to con- 
tinue after his death or resignation. It is expressly stipulated 
that the salary is not to be less than the amount at present 
received by the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works: 
and if the Bill is in itself desirable, it may perhaps be found 
that a possible opposition has been bought off at a not un- 
reasonable price. ‘The City would seem, for reasons not 80 
entirely personal, to have made a similar stipulation on behalf 
of the Lord Mayor of London. In this case the provision is fully 
justifiable, inasmuch as the discontinuance of Mansion House 
hospitalities would be a national loss. Whether additional 
power and reality will improve the quality of City pageants 
may perhaps be doubtful. A titular dignitary is highly useful 
in performing traditional sacred rites, and there has been some 
convenience in the certainty that the Lord Mayor's ceremoni- 
ous splendour could never be used for serious purposes, 

The Bill has been carefully drawn, and the proposed Muni- 
cipal Constitution, though it is necessarily complicated, is for 
the most part not unintelligible. ‘The County of London is to 
extend over the metropolis as it is defined by existing Acts; 
and the Corporation of the City of London is to be converted 
into the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of London. Should 
the measure be ultimately adopted by Parliament, the new 
Corporation will absorb into itself the functions of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and it is to inherit all rights and 
privileges of the present Corporation which are not expressly 
conferred on the Council of the City. The Lord Mayor who 
may be in office at the commencement of the Act is, as a 
compliment to the City, to complete his term with an extended 
jurisdiction ; but the election of his successors is vested in the 
Common Council, the candidate being necessarily an Alder- 
man. The Liverymen will probably oppose the abolition of 
their nominal privilege; but their powers would be equally 
superseded if the Lord Mayor were elected by the municipal 
constituency of the Metropolis. The City appears to have 
insisted on the maintenance of the legal formalities which 
have hitherto been observed at the admission of the Lord 
Mayor to office; and for the present the Recorder will in- 
troduce the civic ruler to the Court of Exchequer, and 
invite the Judges on his behalf to dinner. The gilt coaches of 
Lord Mayor's Day may survive for a short time, but it is 
certain that, after the passage of the Bill, their glories would be 
doomed to early extinction. Mr. Mitt has guarded his prudent 
concession of the man in armour and the Mansion-House 
dinner by providing that the Common Council shall have power 
to dispense with any ceremonies which may hereafter be deemed 
superfluous. The picturesque oddities which have so long 
been associated with Goc and Magog would have little charm 
for a Corporation without a history and with practical aspira- 
tions. ‘The most utilitarian of municipal reformers may wait 
patiently for the new wine to burst the old bottles. After a 
time, perhaps, fresh associations may blow familiar round 
Mr. Mixu’s legislative child; and the City Companies, until 
they too are reformed, will meanwhile preserve the wholesome 
tradition of toastmasters, gold plate, and turtle. 


The Court of Aldermen is abolished by the Bill, and 
merged in the Common Council, as in other Corporations, but 
the dignity itself is preserved. ‘The City is to be represented 
by six Aldermen of London, and each of the nine boroughs by 
its Mayor and two of its Aldermen. ‘There would therefore 
ultimately be thirty-three Aldermen, in addition to the Lord 
Mayor, to the Deputy-Mayor, and to Sir Joun Tuwaites. 
The Common Council will, according to one of the clauses of 
the Bill, eventually be composed of 171 members; but the 
grammar and arithmetic of other clauses are so unusually 
vague that a positive interpretation of the draughtsmans 
meaning would for the present be premature. ‘The apportion- 
ment of powers between the central body and the several 
Corporations may be in some degree understood by a careful 
examination of Mr. Mitt’s two Metropolitan Bills. His 
elaborate project deserves careful attention, not merely on 
account of its intrinsic merits, but because it may not Im- 
probably become law within two or three years. — ‘The future 
Parliament is not likely to respect ancient privileges, and 
Mr. Mit will be one of its most influential members. It 
may be doubted whether those who are said to have = 
ducted the negotiation on behalf of the City have acte 
wisely in disregarding the recommendations of Mr. AyRTON'S 
Select Committee. Mr. Mii, as might have been expected, 
makes no provision for the representgtion of the owner 
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of property, who were thought by the Select Committce 
tp be entitled to elaborate protection. Perhaps the Corpo- 
ion may have cared little for the small body of London 
freeholders, notwithstanding the enormous value of their 
The far more important class of wealthy residents 
in the metropolis will, under any municipal constitution, be 
powerless against the great majority of ratepayers. 
The establishment in London of a strong municipal organi- 
ion might not improbably produce some material benefits. 
jt would perhaps lead to a great increase of local taxation and 
diture, but it would provide means for effecting metro- 
Jitan improvements. — The Corporation would absorb into 
itself, perhaps by partial confiscation, all the joint-stock en- 
rises which have hitherto supplied the capital with water 
and gas; and it could scarcely fail to simplify the manage- 
ment of the streets both above and below the surface of the 
und. ‘The local government would be administered by 
the same class of persons who now sit in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, unless the workmen should think it worth 
while to control the Corporation for political purposes. In 
the great provincial towns the staple industry of the place 
js almost always represented in the governing body, but 
it is the misfortune of London to be without any centre 
of interest or influence. The bankers and merchants of 
the City have always maintained friendly relations with 
the secondary personages whose ambition is gratified by the 
ssion of corporate dignities; but the majority of Mr. 
Mu’s aldermen and councillors would be wholly unconnected 
with the great capitalists, although the contingent for the City 
might perhaps still retain a certain respect for the monied 
magnates of London. The squares of the West-end would have 
no relations with the municipal body, except in the payment 
of rates, or in compulsory submission to corporate legislation. 
If their residents were consulted, they would greatly prefer 
the present absence of government to the proposed municipal 
system ; but their opinions will hereafter have as little weight 
in the House of Commons as in the vestries which it is pro- 
to transfigure into Corporations. It is not improbable 
that Parliament may hereafter find reason to be jealous 
of a Corporation nominally representing three or four mil- 
lions of inhabitants. English Corporations, however, since 
they have been elected by popular suffrage, have on the 
whole confined themselves to their proper functions. ‘The 
great Corporations seldom petition Parliament on political 
questions, nor have they commonly interfered in Parliamentary 
elections. If London should be more troublesome, the House 
of Commons ought to be strong enough to defend itself against 
undue encroachment ; and it is possible that, in some instances, 
municipal independence may be useful as a safeguard to 
liberty. The great objection to Mr. Mitu’s scheme consists 
in the inconvenience of vesting great powers in obscure 
persons; for the wealth, the education, and the refinement of 
London will not be represented in the Corporation. The 
prevailing tendency, however, of political opinion, or rather of 
Political phraseology, is favourable to administrative authority, 
and intolerant of the laxity which is on one side called 
amarchy, and on the other freedom. If the metropolis is to 
be actively governed, some kind of municipal constitution 
must be invented; and Mr. MILL, in alliance with the City, 
would be master of the situation. 


LITERARY CAREERS. 


(THERE can be no question that literature, which once upon a 
time was little more than an occupation, which till lately 
Was at most a profession, is at last becoming almost a trade. 
Authorship of every sort has an acknowledged market value. A 
young man of ordinary abilities at the outset of life can learn 
Without much difficulty what it will cost him, in the shape of 
lime, expense, and trouble, to fit himself for entering on a literary 
course, and what are the ordinary emoluments which decent in- 
dustry and ability may hope to command. The imagination of 
inexperienced is apt to under-estimate the efforts required for 
success in this as in every other field of human labour. But the 
umes have at any rate gone by when the candidate for admission 
into the literary fraternity had to calculate on a long novitiate of 
toil, and perhaps of absolute want and privation. Few 

People of average talents starve nowadays in a garret until they 
manage, after some years of patient toadyism, to emerge into the 
t under the patronage of some noble or wealthy Maecenas, 
very name of Grub Street is becoming archaic. It is only 
Necued from oblivion when some luxurious essayist like Mr. 
ew Arnold, in a moment of exaggerated irony, pretends to 

his letters from that apocryphal abode of learned poverty. 

> young nurselings of the Muses in this generation are driven 
pt Foe sad extremities in early life. They do not write by 
an t light of penny dips, or dine for a shilling at a City tavern 
terrpr lest they should be caught on the way by their 


natural enemy the bailiff. The million has taken, in these un- 
romantic times, to literature ; and, as a natural consequence of the 
change, those who purvey literary food for the million are paid 
iike any other honest caterers for the publie taste. As the severity 
of the early probation has diminished, the prizes set before the 
ambitious novice have increased. Moderate capacity in writing 
leads, if not to distinction, at any rate to a substantial and tole- 
rable income. Hundreds of newspapers and periodicals flourish in 
town and country which are perfectly able to pay for the produc- 
tions which they publish. man of letters, even of un inferior 
sort, may easily live twice as well as a poor country parson, and 
enjoy a fair amount of social pleasures among his friends. For 
genius of a higher sort the emoluments are as considerable 
as are to be found in any walk of life. A first-rate novelist 
makes as much money as a bishop or a judge, and is as much 
courted by general society. A political philosopher who writes 
well enough to attract general notice may, if it pleases him, hope to 
attain a seat in Parliament, and to gain the ear of the House or the 
nation when he gets there. Ifa really able writer fancies a retired 
life, in place of a prominent position on the public stage, he may pass 
his time in the secure and golden ease of the gods of Epicurus. 
Whenever he takes up his pen, magazines are delighted to purchase 
his remarks at any fabulous price he may demand. His autograph 
and photograph are possessions which all the young ladies in 
England long for in their dreams. Universities confer their best 
honours on him. American tourists haunt country inns to have a 
peep at him, Celebrity far above that which falls to the portion 
of millionaires, statesmen, and archbishops is his portion; and if 
philosophers care to be féted and crowned by their contempo- 
raries in these happy enlightened days, philosophers can have as 
much féting and crowning as philosophers should care for. The 
Bar, the Church, the army, and the world of commerce have no 
more splendid rewards to give their successful members. And 
when we think that, in addition to all this, the literary lion has 
the privilege of possessing in himself the sweet sense of intellectual 
superiority over his fellow-creatures, it is not to be wondered at 
that literature should appear to young people a sort of Eldorado, 
or fairy land, the very rivers in which run with gold. 

It is by no means clear that literature itself profits as much as 
do its votaries by the golden showers that rain daily upon it. 
Artists tell us very often that a similar shower has fallen on art, 
and that the soil is not at all fertilized by it. Pictures, as every- 
body knows, are not any longer a taste which only the cultivated 
indulge. They are a means of spending money for the wealthy ; 
und Manchester amasses painting and statuary in the same spirit 
as Eastern monarchs amass jewels, and an antiquarian books. 
The opulent cotton-spinner who has spent his hours of business 
in underbidding his rivals in the counting-house, spends his hours 
of leisure in overbidding them in the picture-market and the 
studios, The gentleman whose income is returned at sixty 
thousand triumphs over the humbler possessor of a fifty thousand 
income by buying a few more objects of modern art as a measure 
of his superior wealth. There is no Grub Street now for painters, 
any more than there is a Grub Street for authors. Yet the result 
is one which true lovers of art pretend to deplore. The unlimited 
demand deteriorates, they insist, from the quality of the supply. 
It is so easy and lucrative to paint quick and fast, that 
masters cease to care so much as is their duty for producing 
masterpieces. Instead of labouring for posterity, they phew for 
their rich contemporaries, whose passion for possessing has outrun 
their powers of discrimination. It is not at all unnatural that 
this should be the case in literature if it is the case in art. The 
fruits to be plucked by the literary pilgrim by the wayside are so 
tempting and so plentiful that it requires much self-command to 
abstain trom pausing to secure them; and the spectacle is rare of 
men who reject all such temptations, and firmly shut themselves 
up in the solitude of their library to compose some ten years’ 
work of industry and of research. The pale student is growing 
out of date as fast as that exceptional phenomenon the hungry 
student. Nobody is starved, but, on the other hand, nobody does 
anything very sublime. If Gibbon were to live his life over 
again, under these conditions, he would find it harder than he did 
to banish himself from England and to devote himself entirely 
to the composition of a consummate history. There were brave 
men before Agamemnon, and there have been many historical 
geniuses perhaps since Gibbon. But oof have been squandering 
their energies on the many smaller employments which literary 
persons find so lucrative —contributing ephemeral criticism to 
reviews and magazines, writing chapters and fragments in- 
stead of writing complete books—and building up nothing 
which will ever serve as a solid memorial of their fame. 


| The habit of anonymous journalism—the advantages of which, 


in spite of Mr. Congreve, may be said to be patent—has more 
than one drawback, and perhaps the chief drawback of all is 
that it offers less incentives than could be wished to men who 
might desire to bury themselves in some one study with the ho 

of linking their names hereafter to what they have done. The 
continuity of their labour is often broken; and possibly their 
personal ambition remains to the last unsatisfied. When one 
thinks how important it is to the public that journalism should be 
in the hands of educated and able men, one cannot but see that it 
is in some respects fortunate that literary genius devotes itself to 
the manufacture of little works as well as great ones. The press 
is the true national system of education for a country. The 
vast i Englishmen and Englishwomen owe most of 
what they have to its agency. The ability and industry 
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which journalism withdraws from the production of perma- enough, are ungenerous. If the ened reason, if 
| by instinct rather than by soun ‘ 


nent literature it employs, therefore, upon useful educational 
and social purposes. What the pulpit was in the days of the 
Reformation, the printing-machine is in this century; and 
those who supply it with material constitute a body of fairly- 
paid national teachers, some of them of course unworthy, but 
most of them valuable in the extreme. Nor is it quite correct to 
suppose that permanent or pure literature loses all that journalism 
or practical literature gains, The intelligent class of writers who 
write for newspapers would not have the courage, if there were 
no newspapers, to sit down to an opus magnum, even were their 
capacity equal to the larger task. The critical temperament differs 
from the constructive; and it must be pati, eae that ‘the 
emoluments of ephemeral literature are what attract the crowd of 
competitors to the career. The Bar, the Church, and the Univer- 
sities feel the exhaustion of the drain, and not merely literature 
itself. Finally, there is this further consideration, which ought 
not to be furgotten, that the increase of literary appreciation among 
the masses renders the distinction of the few who do attain to 
real literary celebrity more enviable than ever. The damage in- 
flicted by journalism upon literature is, accordingly, by no means of 
an unmixed kind. Great as are the temptations to pause half way 
in the pursuit of eminence, the crown, for those who persevere, is 
not less worth attaining. Still, upon the whole, the fact is unde- 
niable that, in this age of universal knowledge, great intellectual 
books are not composed as frequently as one might have hoped 
would be the case. We must console ourselves with the thought 
that this loss is counterbalanced by other gain. 

And, in the first place, the world will derive no small benefit 
from the increased opportunities afforded for a literary career if 
literature can furnish—what is so much needed—a satisfactory 
field for feminine labour. That women are keenly anxious to 
avail themselves of the opening is plain enough. It is the only 
profession competent to the sex ; and it is one in which the rights 
of women will always be deemed co-extensive with their merits 
and their performances. It is sometimes said that the whole duty 
of young women is to fit themselves for playing the part of com- 
panions and assessors to men, and that the mission assigned to 
them by nature is essentially domestic. Stated in this bald way, 
the view is one against which it is not surprising that women 
of intellect and character should rebel. There are numbers of 
them who never are likely to marry; and unless it is the 
business of every man to believe himself marked out by Pro- 
vidence for a matrimonial life, we do not see why every 
woman is to be forced to hold a similar doctrine of predesti- 
nation about herself. Facts, at all events, militate against the 
theory. In a crowded country and a mixed society like ours 
it is both impossible and undesirable to teach either sex that 
marriage is the principal end of its existence. If the interests of 
the race are to be considered, they demand nothing of the sort. 
Universal matrimony would mean for crowds of human beings a 
certainty of poverty and ill-health. ‘Nor is there any moral law 
which urges us to over-people the world with children, without 
reference to considerations of prudence and of political economy. 
Few things, on the contrary, can be more important than to 
endeavour, if possible, to give women something to look forward to 
in life of a better and less precarious kind than the chance of 
marrying hastily, and repenting probably at leisure. Efforts are 
daily made by the philanthropical to provide some career besides 
a domestic one for the ee class. But what is wanted for 
the daughters of farmers and of tradesmen is just as necessary for 
the daughters of their betters. Hitherto it has unhappily been 
easier to see the want than to minister to it; and it is not ex- 
aggeration to say that among gentle and intelligent women of the 
upper and middle classes there is a wholesale waste at present 
of energy and power. Literature seems the natural channel into 
which all this wasted vitality might be turned. It is an avocation 
consistent with a social and delicate life. Unless we hold with 
the statesmen of old, and the cynics or epicureans of later times, 
that everything except bearing children is unfeminine in women, 
it is unreasonable to maintain that a woman need lose a particle of 
the bloom and grace of her character by writing an essay or a 
novel, any more than she does by reading what other people have 
composed, ‘The argument that women, as a rule, write badly 
is not on this point conclusive. Those who reflect on the 
wretched kind of intellectual training given in youth to even the 
most accomplished of the sex ought only to thank heaven that 
feminine authorship is not worse. The mental inferiority 
with which men are fond of crediting their wives, their 
daughters, and their sisters is, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the simple result of an impoverished system of 
feminine education. Men devote the long interval between child- 
hood and manhood to intellectual, and often to purely literary, 
culture. They are trained at school and at college by the most 
capable instructoxs in the land. The treasure-houses of ancient 
art and genius are always open to them. They are drilled day 
after day to understand and appreciate the finest models of the 
imagination, and the reason of the past. If, after all this elaborate 
care, the result were not that men could write better books than 
the other and less fortunate sex, it would indeed be passin 
strange. No inference can be drawn from this as to what woul 
happen under altered conditions if there were no monopoly for 
men of all that is good in education, and if the two sexes started 
upon —_ terms. It is no wonder that there are no feminine 
poets, historians, vege geome or politicians; and the adages 
about the mediocrity of woman’s understanding, though true 
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they ju 
principle, if they are’ at ¢ 
mercy of vague sentiments, if the political opinions they }, 
are foolish and frivolous, if the novels the compose pong old 
and the poems they indite tinsel, the fault is the fault of Pe sms 
which first of all weights them heavily in the race, and th? 
smiles to see how they are distanced. What women are few 
in a fairer trial has been proved, even in our times, by both 
those who are living and those who are now dead. Ex eri 
shows us that, allowing for rare instances of exceptional ability, 
they are generally, like men, no better and no worse than the ed 
cation they have received. The innumerable opportunities of g 
literary career opened in these days to the a ic will then be 
comparatively worthless, unless a radical change is effected in o 
The want of preparation for a literary career whi 
perience would soon be felt by men if declan 
pertinaciously against “ culture” were to succeed in changing the 
whole curreut of education, With respect to the modification 
that may with advantage be introduced into the curriculum 
of Greek and Latin teaching, either at our great schools or at 
our Universities, we say nothing. It is the opinion of all gep- 
sible and competent observers that some moditication should be 
made. But to discourage thorough literary training, would at 
the present time above all others, be attended with dis- 
astrous results. To the study of literary style, as such, too 
much importance may unquestionably be attached. Nor have 
we any wish to see boys of every capacity stretched upon one 
Procrustean bed made up of the dryest portions of the classics 
But that the formation of literary tastes ought to remain a con- 
spicuous feature in popular education is obvious to all who 
look at the growing literary thirst of the masses of the nation, 
Whether we wish it or not, literature will be the chief 
means of educating and humanizing them. For many years 
literary careers will be abundant, for they will be requisite to sup- 
ply a national demand. The finish and the intellectual power of 
literary men cannot therefore be otherwise than a matter of 
national concern; aud this is a fact well worthy of the attention 
of all the reformers who propose to reform “culture” from off 
the face of the earth. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 


- the half-lighted corners of our minds there lurks a whole 
tribe of bugbears which may be aptly typitied by the Scandi- 
navian Trolls—terrible giants who went forth by night to slay 
and to devour, but who, if once smitten by a ray of the sun, dis- 
solved instantly, leaving nothing behind but a few drops of water 
on the ground. One of the most alarming of these bugbears is 

‘esponsibility, and although the sunbeam of analysis might fail 
entirely to disperse it into thin air, it would at least very consider- 
ably diminish the proportions which that shadowy idea is apt to 
assume in the minds of the unreflecting. A dread of responsibility 
is a feeling so commonly acknowledged, and it has so pleasing 
a family resemblance to modesty, that it is generally allowed to 
pass muster as at the worst an amiable weakness, and is often con- 
sidered rather creditable than otherwise. It is supposed to imply 
more than average conscientiousness, and a freedom trom ambition, 
presumption, and such like especially unchristian jailings. The 
average conscience being assumed, and probably with truth, to 
fall short of, rather than to exceed, the proper degree of seasitive- 
ness, the efforts of our teachers are generally directed towards 
quickening our sense of responsibility. It appears to us that 
what most people want is a clearer understanding of the meaning 
of the word, which would at once remove the unworthy shrinking 
from responsibility, and quicken the effective sense of it. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give any definition of re- 
sponsibility which shall not be equally a definition of duty; and 
indeed they appear to be practically synonymous, for there cannot 
be a duty for the performance of which nobody is responsible, nor 
a responsibility which it is not somebody's duty to discharge. And 
yet, while nobody would dare to avow an habitual shrinking from 
duty, few people are ashamed to confess that they dread responsi- 
bility. ‘The reason seems to be that, in common language, the word 
“ responsibility ” is reserved for duties which are supposed to b 
more or less voluntarily assumed, and the performance of which is 
obviously attended with some degree of risk. But the first dis- 
tinction is one of which the application is very difficult, and lets 
in much dangerous confusion ; while the second marks off a class 
of cases in which popular sentiment ought surely not to be 
thrown into the scale of dissuasion. : 

Passing for the present over the first of these considerations— 
the degree in which any duty may be optional—let us consider 
the reul meaning of the second, the risk which may be involved 
in its performance. This may be of two kinds—risk of failure, of 
risk of painful consequences. When people say, “I could not 
undertake such a responsibility,” they may mean either “The task 
is greater than I can perform,” or “ The consequences may be such 
as I dare not encounter.” Either of these may obviously be & 
perfectly valid reason against enteri —_ the course of action 
in question, but in neither of them is the fact of responsibility 
the real ground of objection To attempt more than you cam 

erform, or to run a risk which is not worth running, are 
foolish things, and if one had not the choice of abstaining, 
the prospect of committing these follies might well be alarming; 
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fatto describe 8 reluctance to commit them as dread of responsi- 
‘1 jg. mere confusion, With regard to the risk of failure, it 
oe remembered that to undertake a task is not necessarily 
oneself to success. The chances of success must of 
enter into the question whether or not it should be under- 
taken ; but a very small chance may not only justify the under- 
taking but. may render it an imperative duty. A doctor must 
often undertake to treat very difficult or unpromising cases, and 
ig responsible for doing his best for his patients, but not for their 
z Doctors are probably not overmuch disposed to blame 
themselves for their patients’ deaths, for the distinction we are 
speaking of is so continually forced upon them, and the opposite 
confusion would be so intolerably painful, that they soon become 
against it. But many excellent people, in exactly parallel 
cases, fret and harass themselves very unnecessarily by forgetting 
the difference between being responsible for making an attempt 
and being responsible for its success. With regard to the risk 
of painful consequences, the responsibility is of course unaltered, 
h people's sense of it is apt to vary unreasonably, whether 
those consequences do or do not follow. If a ‘man is Justified in 
making « bet, he is justified in losing it, but his subsequent judg- 
ment of his own conduct will probably be considerably modified 
that accidental circumstance. It is further to be observed that, 
extly as in laying wagers a certain chance of gain is felt to justify 
geertain risk, so the undertakings against which eople are com- 
monly warned, on the ground that they are “taking a responsi- 
bility,” are generally gratuitous. Who ever proposed to adopt, or 
even take temporary charge of, anybody else’s child gratui- 
touly, without being wearied with such warnings? Yet who 
thinks of bestowing them upon «# schoolmaster? It would 
beat once more honest and more accurate to rest the objection 
svowedly upon the real, and generally (though not always) con- 
cusive, reasons of the difficulty and risk of the undertaking, and 
the absence of an equivalent, than to dress up a sort of moral 
searecrow for the purpose of dissuasion, and call it Responsibility. 
There may be equivalents worth more than money, and difficulty 
and risk may sometimes be wisely encountered for the sake of 
them. This example, however, suggests that there is one kind of 
responsibility which is always undesirable—namely, a vague re- 
sponsibility. And this is more or less involved, not only in 
permanent or temporary adoptions, but in all unfamiliar and un- 
ised ways of helping people, and is one of the strongest 
objections‘to them. In any beaten path familiar precedents mark 
out the nature of the contract as clearly as could be done by 
express engagements. But to raise expectations which, being 
themselves undefined, can never be definitely satisfied, to feel 
yourself under a pledge which you can never be sure of having 
redeemed-—this is so very trying to some people, and so unsatis- 
factory to everybody, that it deserves, and probably accounts for, 
much of the reproach which has fallen upon responsibility in 
ral. 


"her is, howeyer, as we have already remarked, another dis- 
tinction between the cases in which the words duty and re- 
sponsibility are commonly used. The expression “to take a 
responsibility ” points to duties which are supposed to be volun- 
tarily assumed, and in making this distinction there is often much 
confusion of a kind which it is difficult to disentangle. We do 
not say that the expression has not a legitimate meaning, but 
that it is constantly misapplied. It is no doubt possible, a? 
it is generally foolish, to create an. artificial responsibility by 
making promises which are more than the expression of an already 
existing obligation. or instance, by the very act of interposition 
in another person’s affairs (by advice or otherwise), you tacitly pro- 
fess to be duly qualified for the office ; and here the word respon- 
sibility usefully recalls the fact, too often overlooked, that the act 
of offering advice suggests the possession of special information, 
and thus excites some degree of confidence which, if nut really so 
warranted, must mislead. But though there is in every case some 
point at which the responsibility is assumed, it rarely happens, as 
in the above instance, to be that at which the popular apprehension 
of itis awakened. Wise people do not, as the saying is, “go out 
of their way” to incur responsibility ; but then they are not in the 

it of going out of their way for any purpose. The question is, 
which is the way? Is it that in which there is least visible risk, 
or that in which there is most good to be done? Are we not all 
responsible for any useful action which it is in our power to 
perform? If people lived under a more habitual sense of that 
responsibility, they would not be so liable to be terrified when 
circumstances suddenly lay bare a part of it, nor would they be 
% much tempted to turn back when their path led them to 
ations sufficiently marked off from the common level of habit 

their consequences to be unmistakable and conspicuous. This 

ul sense of responsibility curiously corresponds with the popular 
Notion of a fitfully acting Providence, and in both cases a more 


sense of the permanent nature and force of the conditions | t ) 3 : ‘ 
under which we live would prevent that disturbance of the judg- | avow itself quite so openly as the gambling with dice of 


ment which is produced by isolated flashes of ——— The 
arenes has generally been already incurred 


fore this | 


expression of their own doubt as to the expediency of doing se, 
or of their shrinking from the probable disagreeable consequences 
of the step. he responsibility under which you lie in such a 
case is obviously that of acting according to the best of your 
judgment upon all the circumstances, and you no more avoid it 
by deciding to do nothing than by deciding to act. It may be 
wiser to “abstain when in doubt,” but it is for the wisdom, or at 
least the honesty, of your decision that you are responsible, and 
you do not get rid of that responsibility by a decision in the 
negative, any more than you can get rid of private judgment by 
exercising it in favour of submission to the Pope. ‘To awaken in 
this way to a sense of responsibility after the fact is much as if a 
scruple on the score of extravagance should arise between the 
period of running up a bill and that of paying it, and should 
prompt one to decline the commission of the latter imprudence. 
The fact is that the possession of power of any kind involves 
responsibility ; its existence dates from the period of the aequi- 
sition of such power, and cannot be separated from it. e 
degree in which the consequences of particular actions are 
measurable of course varies indefinitely, and when they are 
at once obvious and very important the sense of a 
is liable to sudden intensification; but the higher its ge 
level the less violent will these fluctuations be, and this: is 
one strong reason for trying to raise that level. We must of 
course, however,, always be liable to some degree of fiuctua- 
tion, and the effect of an increase of stimulus will vary in: dif- 
ferent people. There are some ns who are paralysed by it, 
as some heads are soon, disturbed b alcoholic stimulants ; but: this 
we think is a sign of weakness. The knowledge that a train isiat 
hand ought to be, to a healthy-minded pointsman, only an addi- 
tional security for his tuming the points in the right direction. 
Ona pointsman of a morbid temperament it is conceivable that the 
vivid apprehension of a contingent collision might have an opposite 
eflect, but nobody would consider this circumstance as creditable 
to him in his professional capacity. To a healthy mind this stinma- 
lating sense of responsibility is rather welcome than otherwise. It 
relieves the strain upon the will, by supplying a strong external 
motive for exertion; and its effect in thus economising mental 
fuel is matter of daily experience. Everybody knows the wonders 
that are performed in cases of urgent necessity. As people say, “Mo 
one knows what he can do till he is tried,” “ Radtenee will 
carry a man through anything,” &. Such excitement, no doubt, 
often carries people too far for their strength, and is followed by a 
reaction; but this is not always a mere drawing upon the credit 
of the future, for the reaction is by no means invariably in pro- 
portion to the effort. It seems as if the pressure from wi 
turned to account the whole available stock of strength, 
leaving no room for inward struggle. A man at one with him 
can by the same amount of offort accomplish far more than 
another who has at each step to conquer himself as well as: his 
external difficulties. It is often said, in speaking of the wear and 
tear of official life, “It is not the amount of work, it is the 
responsibility which is so wearing.” If this means that the work 
is of a kind which involves anxiety, and that anxiety is more 
wearing than mere labour, nothing can be more true, but we believe 
that the sense of responsibility is what carries men through an 
amount of anxious work which they would never be able to extort 
from themselves without that stimulus. We have, in short, no 
objection to the use of the word “ responsibility” to describe 
hard work of an anxious kind voluntarily ana wore A but wh 
to borrow a phrase from logic, it is made to bear a connotation 
commendable reluctance, we altogether protest against it as a 
mere cloak for cowardice. 


BETTING. 


T is a notorious fact that we are better and wiser than our great 
grandfathers. They used to bribe members of Parliament, 
whereas members of Parliament are now totally inaccessible te 
pecuniary influence, however delicately the bait may be veiled. 
They used to gamble all night for enormous sums of money at 
»ublic tables; whereas hells are now put down by law, and even 
otteries are abolished. We look back upon such stories with a 
pleasant contempt, and tell of the winnings and losings of Fox much 
as missionaries describe the modes of feeding that are popular in 
the Cannibal Islands. ‘The passion has become extinct along with 
wigs and knee-breeches, and other relics of the semi-barbarous 
ages. Still, considering our resplendent purity, it must be admitted 
that some relics of the old man may be discovered among us. A 
gentleman remarks in Boswell that, although he had come out 
of the wilds of Christianity, some of the briars and thorns con- 
tinued to cling to him; and — some vestiges of the vices of 
our forefathers may be discovered upon us by a careful in 
tion. If bling on the Stock Exchange does not perhaps 


former days, it must be admitted to have a strong family likeness 
to its predecessor, and some of the revelations which have lately 


en illumination takes place, so that it is no longer possible to | been made about the Turf prove that it is still possible for gentle- 


avoid it by turning back, or by seeking refuge in a negative line | men of a 


ulative turn of mind to put their fortunes to con- 


of conduct, For instance, suppose that you know a fact seriously | siderable risk. About the Turf indeed there still lingers a certain 


ting the character of some one who is likely to be employed 

a2 acquaintance of yours. Many people would, in all seriousness, 
give it as a reason for silence that they could not “take the re- 
sponsibility” of accusing him, and would suppose that there was 
something more in the notion. of responsibility than the 


halo which it must take some time to dispel. Horse-racing has 
all the prestige of an aristocratic amusement; it is the crown of 
all the athletic sports of which we are so proud; it improves the 
breed of horses; a man who takes an honest and independent interest 
in horseflesh is somehow a superior animal to the rest of his species. 
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It is not indeed very easy to find many reasons which would satisfy 
the mind of a calm philosopher; but calm philosophers are noto- 
riously wrong in all their opinions. It is held to be a worthy 
object of ambition for any man to win the Derby, and success adds 
an ineffable grace to his character. It may not be justifiable on 
grounds of pure reason, but such is the fact ; and if any man does 
not bow down and worship the idol whick we have set up, he will 
be looked upon as a heretic by the majority of his countrymen. 
In short, reason or no reason, the Turf, like the House of Lords and 
the Established Church and many other of our noble institutions, is 
an object at which eccentric persons may cavil, but whose influence 
they cannot affect to ignore. 

This being so, it is desirable that it should be as pure as its 
nature will permit, for it is possible for the best things to become 
incurably corrupt in bad hands. It is undeniable that the dealings 
which have lately become notorious point not obscurely in this 
direction. The mere fact that large sums of money have changed 
hands is the smallest part of the evil. There is gambling and 
gambling. It is the merit of that branch which is practised on 
the Turf that it has gathered round a pursuit which is in itself 
innocent, if not praiseworthy. There are, consequently, enough 
men of high character concerned to act as a preservative against 
the utter corruption of the whole concern. But this circumstance 
may also act differently. Betting, unluckily, tends to spoil every- 
thing with which it comes in contact, and to destroy the honourable 
character of the sport to which it refers. When a set of gentlemen 
played hazard together, it was at least possible that something 
like fair-play might be preserved. Sharpers might be excluded, 
and the dice might be what they professed. So long as this 
was possible, the evil was simply that of gambling, which is 
certainly evil enough. Unluckily, in horse-racing circumstances 
are different. The men of honour must inevitably be mixed 
up with some of the most unmitigated scoundrels that can 
be manufactured by the appliances of a refined civilization. 
If they choose to stake their fortunes upon the event of a race, 
their fortunes may be affected by all. the villanous devices 
which the said scoundrels can contrive. Of course an English 
gentleman, being a very admirable creature, can touch pitch 
without being defiled, but the situation is at least a perilous 
one. In these as in other cases, it is true that the strength of 
the chain depends upon its weakest link. If one of the persons 
concerned is a cheat, the money will be won or Jost by an act of 
treachery, and the disgrace will be propagated beyond the original 
cheat to all who are, or ought to have been, more or less conscious 
of his villany. Others who escape this blame will only have the 
disgrace which attaches to folly. How far downright dishonesty 
may be common is a question which would require a most exten- 
sive knowledge to determine; but there are certain notorious 
facts which raise pretty strong presumptions. When it is thought 
expedient to pay a jockey a small fortune to do his duty, the 
jockey may be pertectly above suspicion, but there is one 
obvious inference. It is that a man in a low rank of life, and 
one, moreover, who is employed about horses, has the fortune of 
rich men dependent upon his exertions to such an extent that 
it is worth while to offer him an enormous bribe to be honest. 
if all jockeys were what Ceesar’s wife ought to have been, they 
would not need thousands of pounds to preserve their virtue. 
it is not necessary to quote any special facts. When a large 
class makes a steady living by systematic betting, it can only 
he because they find a plentiful supply of dupes; and if the dupe 
continues to fight the battle, it must be that he hopes to meet 
his adversaries by some special device; he must flatter him- 
self that he has some private means of gaining information, or 
of spreading delusions amongst others. Hence arises the neces- 
stly for a special code of morality applicable only to Turf 
maiters, and which often puzzles simple-minded outsiders. The 
general problem is, how near a man may go to cheating with- 
vut being conventionally dishonest—a kind of problem that is 
best avoided in practice. ‘he particular questions that arise far ex- 
ceed in nicety the common example of casuistry—Is a man bound 
to tell a murderer which road his victim has taken?’ A man’s 
chance of winning money depends upon his knowing that a horse 
has or has not broken a bloodvessel. tfow long will he be justitied 
in keeping his knowledge to himself, or in conniving at a false 
report, or in actually spreading one? When a horse is entered 
for a race, is his owner justified in scratching him because he has 
not been able to make satisfactory bets upon him, at the expense 
perhaps of other people who have? Has he a vested interest in 
their ignorance of his horse’s merits? We see such delicate points 
constantly argued in sporting papers, though no detinite code seems 
to be accepted, or even to be capable of being arranged. If 
the question were one in which absolute publicity was possible, or 
in wkich any man had a right to conceal all that he could, it 
would be comparatively simple. As it is, there is an implied con- 
dition that a man is justified in keeping his knowledge to himself 
within certain very indefinite limits. Consequently, no one can 
say at what point straightforward conduct shades into absurd 
simplicity on one hand or passes into sharp practice on the other, 
and still less where sharp practice becomes absolute cheating. 
There is a series of fine gradations through which a man may im- 
perceptibly slide till he is landed in something very like roguery 
pefore he knows it. The tendency is, of course, towards relaxing 
the strictness of the code, as more money is at stake, and things 
that look ugly at first become sanctioned by usage. We ulti- 
mately get to that pleasant state of opinion in which it is con- 
sidered a high compliment to a gentleman to say that he is 


straightforward and pays his debts, and when at the same time - 


a readiness to suspect everything is a necessary qualificati 

the business, Indeed, is so pe 
cult to say whether it is safer to argue that so much emoke 
implies some fire, or that where every one holds it creditable to 
think evil, too much evil will probably be thought. But, at all 
events, it is a moderate conclusion that when every =a is 
tempted by large sums to outwit his neighbour b every means 
not called cheating, and when cheating means breaking the pro. 
visions of so lax and vague a code, people will find it h to 
preserve a very fine edge to their morality. In short, the Turf jg 
in danger of resembling a gambling-house where the players haye 
a chance of tampering with the cards, and the element of honest 
sport is daily more infected by the evil influences of the betting- 
ring. 

It is not of much use to moralize upon such a subject, or to decide 
whether betting is a worse crime in a nobleman than in a stock. 
broker. Very solemn warnings have been uttered about the effects 
of the system upon the House of Lords and the landed interest: 
but, after all, lords are men, and their morals are not materially 
different from those prevalent elsewhere. If they are willing 
to spend their time and money in gambling, no appeals to the 
duties of their station will be likely to do much good. A man 
who thinks that the employment is suited to his measure of 
intellect and virtue may es be right, and is not likely in 
that case to be deterred by lofty political considerations; they 
will pass as much over his head as a quotation from Malthus 
above the head of an Irish peasant. Indeed the great incitement 
to gambling is a torpid intellect. Savages gamble desperately; a 
red Indian will stake his scalp when he has lost all his other 
property ; and the reason is that savage life is so intolerably dull 
that any excitement is pleasant. The love of betting, therefore, 
flourishes pretty much in_ proportion as the savage still exists 
within the civilized skin. Men of ability may occasionally take to 
it from sympathy, as they may throw themselves into anything else 
that is fashionable for the time, or because they think themselves 
sharp enough to make money ; but it is intrinsically stupid to stake 
a fortune upon the question which of two horses runs fastest, or 
into which of a number of holes a ball happens to fall. Any man 
who is capable of enjoying intellectual employment will be as 
much above theserough means of producing excitement as he should 
be above drinking raw gin. The cunning which may be employed 
on the Turf raises it one stage as an intellectual employment, though 
it may not improve it morally; still it is at best a half-developed 
form of intelligence, at which a horse-jockey is more than a match 
for an educated man. If the efforts of betting-men are crowned 
with the success they deserve by ultimately making the Turf dis- 
reputable, the mere wickedness may not be an effectual discourage- 
ment, because wickedness, even when it takes the low form of 
dishonesty, has something attractive about it; but when it comes 
to be generally understood that it implies a peculiarly stupid form 
of wickedness, the result may be better. A man who has no 
particular objection to being called a villain may dislike to hear 
people say, What a fool he must be! 


“$.G.0.” AT SALISBURY. 


ble great champion of “ the principles of the blessed Reforma- 
tion” in the diocese of Salisbury has been, as the Puritans 
would have expressed it, severely “exercised” of late. Last 
autumn he carried on a very pretty little tilting match with his 
Bishop in the columns of the 7%mes, wherein he conducted himself 
with that accustomed air of superiority which sits so gracefully on 
a doctor in Israel, who, if not exactly one of the Lords Spiritual, 
is still in some sense a lord as well as a rector. Since that, he has 
had to appeal to the righteous indignation of a sympathetic public, 
when his pet device of “ gig-Bishops” was wrested out of his hands 
by the unscrupulous dexterity of Lord Lyttelton, and turned into 
something or other which was only the more fatally different 
because, to the uninitiated intelligence, it looked so very much the 
same. Then came that horrible outrage on all Protestant propriety, 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge. And once more “8.G.0.” felt 
bound to come forward with a counter pastoral, in which it was 
not obscurely hinted that the Bishop—for whom he is —_ 
anxious to profess the warmest regard and friendship—would 
do well to betake himself at his earliest convenience to @ 
communion where his views would be better appreciated 
than in the enlightened neighbourhood of Mr. Templer and 
the Dorsetshire Churchwardens. After that we really did 
flatter ourselves we had heard the last of “S. G. 0.” for a while. 
Most people who have the misfortune to find themselves out 
of harmony with the views of persons in a public position, for 
whom at the same time “no one has more true feelings of friend- 
ship” than themselves, prefer saying as little about the matter as 
they can, unless some very obvious call of duty compels them to 
speak. But “8S, G. 0.” has notions of his own on many points. 
We had occasion to observe once before that his knowledge, not 
only of ecclesiastical history, but of contemporary events, is, to 
say the least, limited. It is only through his ishop’s Charge that 
he has just become acquainted with the existence of a party mn the 
Church of England who maintain the doctrine of the Apostolic 
Succession. And he may perhaps be forgiven for some more than 
ordinary perturbation of ‘mind under the pressure of so alarming & 
discovery. Whatever be the cause, the range of his mental horizon 
appears ‘to be not less circumscribed in its comprehension of the 
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of decorum—to say nothing of the obligations of friendship— 
in its comprehension of the evidence of facts. 
» Weare not on this occasion referring to any fresh appearance of 
«g,G.0.” in the Times. _ But we shall do him no injustice if 
we venture to identify the views of the accomplished letter-writer 
with the ve similar sentiments expressed by Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne at what the Record calls a “ demonstration of 
very striking character ” last Tuesday week at Salisbury. We 
agree with the Record that the Anti-Ritualistic to 
wich it has devoted some three columns was of a very striking 
character in more ways than one. But for our recollections of a 
« demonstration” of the same kind at Plymouth not long ago, 
when a certain Mr. Acworth politely hinted the expediency 
of the Bishop of Exeter betaking himself, not indeed to an- 
other communion, but to another world, we should have been 
inclined to say it was of a very singular character. But Mr. 
Acworth does not rise to the dignity of Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne—or, if he will permit us to call him so, of “8, G. 0.”— 
nor does he in the same breath speak of “the right reverend 
prelate” whom he is holding up to public condemnation as “my 
friend the Bishop.” 

It is due to “the reverend lord” whose oration was the 
event of the day, and who was greeted on first rising with “ tre- 
mendous applause,” to say that some hazy consciousness of 
the personal awkwardness of the situation does seem to 
have floated, though only as a passing cloud, before his other- 
wise clear intelligence. He began with informing his hearers 
that he could not “conceive any meeting met under more 
solemn or more trying circumstances.” It was consoling under 
these trying circumstances to reflect that “we have opened 
the meeting with prayer; we have invoked the blessing of God, 
and pleaded the intercession of our Redeemer.” This in itself 
sounds a little ominous. If we remember rightly, “the meeting 
met”—as the speaker forcibly worded it—to roast Archbishop 
Cranmer and his friends at Oxford commenced with prayer and 
reaching too. In fact, when people become very demonstrative 
in their acts of public intercession, one is generally haunted by an 
uncomfortable suspicion that their charity may be rather of the 
burning kind. The Pope never curses Italy so heartily as when 
he is praying for her conversion. We were not therefore much 
surprised at the sequel to this pious exordium, though, as we have 
already said, a passing sense of its incongruity does seem to have 
crossed the mind of the speaker. “S.G. O.” immediately proceeded, 
“Yet what, gentlemen, is the fact? That we are met here—I will 
not mince terms—in direct opposition to the chief officer of our 
Church, in the town in which he dwells, in which he is 
greatly loved and respected, and I will admit that no one has more 
true feelings of friendship for him than myself” ; notwithstand- 
ing which, and at whatever cost of personal feeling, “I am called 
upon to move the first resolution (to condemn my true friend) 
under these most trying circumstances.” It might be impertinent 
to ask by whom “5. G.O.” was “ called upon” to make this pain- 
ful sacrifice of private inclination to public duty. One would have 
thought that, after the noble testimony he had already borne to his 
“fervid attachment to the principles of the blessed Reformation,” 
his feelings might have been spared this time. But we are bound 
to admit that, having once resolved to sacrifice himself on the altar 
of duty, he performed the act of self-immolation in a generous and 
ungrudging spirit. One little concession, perhaps in a moment of 
weakness, he did make to the memories of friendship, by express- 
ing “ his conviction of the sincerity of the right reverend prelate, 
and his sense of the spirit of charity in which the meeting should 
be conducted.” But after that there was no flinching trom the 
straight path of duty, no feeble oblivion of the maxim, Amicus 
Plato, mayis amica veritas. We cannot of course undertake to 
follow “S. G. O.” through all the details of his elaborate theo- 
logical argument, which naturally included and exposed the 
various heresies of the Bishop's Charge, from the Apostolic 
Succession downwards. On this point, however, it is much to 
his credit, considering how recently he has become aware of the 
existence of the pernicious tenet, that he should have been able to 
produce such an overwhelming mass of evidence against it. His 
modest commencement, that “ he could only say that he never 
could bring his heart to believe it,” had scarcely prepared us for 
the luminous reasoning which immediately follows. We had 
heard before of the Nag’s Head story, and other Popish objections 
to the validity of the Anglican succession. But “8. G, 0.” is 
troubled by none of these things. If the Apostolic stream is 
corru ted, it is nearer the source than that. He rejoices to believe 
that his “ genealogical descent” as a clergyman dates from a far 


amount of probability that the order or ministry to which he 
longed was a very ancient ministry”; but still, ancient as it 
Was, it was going too far to say that it could be traced “ back, 
back, back to the very first Apostles.” Some secondary Apostles, 
like St. Augustine “the Apostle of England,” may, as we are 
left to infer, have originated the ancient ministry which cannot 
be traced back to St. Peter or St. Paul. The speaker subjoined 
another argument against the clergy of the present day being 
possessed of “the same miraculous power as the Apostles,” 
which we were not previously aware that the Bishop of 
Salisbury had claimed for them. But the sentence in which 
It is conveyed is so very long, and so hopelessly perplexed, 
that we can only gather in a general way that if the clergy 
were the men whom they were claimed to be by virtue of this 


i Ber | written a book, 
higher antiquity than the Reformation. “He would boldly tell the | 
meeting that he was proud of the fact that there was this or that | 


genealogical descent,” they would not “have kept quiet amid a 
storm of guilt,” but have proved their possession of divine gifts by 
denouncing it. This view of the case certainly goes far to show 
that “S.G. 0.” himself does possess the divine gifts, and is “ the 
man whom he is claimed to be” by the advocates of the Apos- 
tolic Succession. For the sin of keeping quiet, “in this age of 
open contradiction of obedience to heaven,” apd spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, is one which the most sensitive conscience 
could not reproach him with. How far he may be justified in 
inferring from the more quiescent attitude of his brethren—always 
excepting Mr. Templer—their want of the like Apostolic powers, 
we will not venture to pronounce. 

After an equally lucid and “common-sense” refutation of the 
doctrine of Absolution, “8. G. O.” approaches the great topic of 
Ritualism. But on this point we are free to confess that his reason- 
ing is a little obscure. He begins with a vehement disclaimer of 
attaching any importance to the colour of a clergyman’s coat 
or neckcloth — indeed he almost seems to hint at a weakness 
for grey coats and black neckties—or to the hue of his 
vestments being “ violet, green, or any other academical colour.” 
It is just possible some subtle meaning may lurk in the term 
“academical.” We are not learned enough to know whether all 
the colours of the “Sarum” or any other, Ritualistic ‘ Use” are 
included among the varieties of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, or 
other academical hoods. Our recollections of white, red, purple, 
and even green habiliments decorating the backs of the most unim- 
peachably non-Ritualistic parsons would almost incline us to think 
they must be. Be that as it may, however, “S. G. V.’s” toleration 
of all academical colours does not imply toleration of any Ritual- 
istic dresses or “ histrionic theatricals” in church. On the con- 
trary, he emphatically cautions his hearers “ to watch the flag, that 
they may know the vessel.” And he then informs them how 
he would address a clergyman, like “ my friend the Bishop,” who 
has hoisted the wrong flag. He would “ by no means persecute 
such a man,” but at the same time he would not give up one atom 
of that which he learnt from his mother’s lips, “ who, J know, died 
in the truth.” Possibly the son of a Ritualistic or even a Romanist 
mother might think the same. But the remarkable thing about 
“S. G. O.’s” way of dealing with those misguided persons, like 
‘“‘my friend the Bishop,” whom he would by no means persecute, 
is his odd notion of persecution. Clearly, for instance, depriving 
a man of his benefice is not persecuting him. No one will be 
more thankful than “S.G. O.” when “the tranquil hour” shall 
arrive for considering these things “ without passion or prejudice.” 
But there is one preliminary condition for considering them with- 
out passion or prejudice. The tranquil hour which “S. G. O.” 80 
ardently longs for, but which he has hitherto not manifested any 
great desire to avail himself of, can only come “ when those who 
are not with us are gone elsewhere to seek another home and 
leave us alone in peace.” This looks very like the good old plan 
of hanging first and trying afterwards. “S. G. O.” is fully eon- 
vinced that the Ritualists, and his particular friend the Bishop, 
have passed far beyond “ the line at which indulgence (for differ- 
ences of opinion) must cease.” So he will first send them about 
their business, and will then be ready to consider, without passion 
or prejudice, what they have got to say for themselves. Now we 
have no quarrel with “8. G. O.’s” opinions, whatever they may 
be, nor any desire to interfere with his taste in coats and 
neckcloths, of whatever academical or non-academical hues. 
Perhaps the next best thing that can be imagined to a 
“ gig-Bishop ” would be a tandem-Rector, if we may be allowed 
to coin the term. And if that rdle should meet “S. G. O.’s” ap- 
proval, we wish him many tranquil hours to enjoy it. If he 
thinks, as he here tells us, that a layman can administer the 
sacraments as well as a clergyman, and that there is no reason 
why a clergyman should not wear a grey—or, for that matter, a blue 
or a red—coat as well asa black one, he is perfectly welcome to his 
opinion as far as we are concerned. What is simply intolerable is 
that a Rector, even though he be a lord, whose knowledge of 
Church history (to take his own account of it) does not go back as 
far as the ‘Tractarian movement, and whose ignorance of theology 
appears to be quite unique, should lay down the law in this 
dictatorial fashion for his betters. And when he quietly advises 
his Bishop to seek a home elsewhere and leave him (“S. G. 0.”) 
in peace, we hardly know whether most to admire the impudence 
of the speaker or the bovine cheers with which an enthusiastic 
audience of rustic churchwardens—whose “ interests and feelings,” 
as the Record observes, “ are usually at this season out of doors ’— 
hailed its appropriate peroration. ‘Oh that mine adversary had 

* was the exclamation of the afflicted patriarch. 
The Bishop of Salisbury is more fortunate than Job. His adver- 
sary has made a speech. He need ask for nothing better. 


OLD NORMAN BATTLE-GROUNDS. 


wor familiar as some points of it are to most 
Englishmen, still retains many advantages as a place of 
travel. ‘The parts of the country which lie out of the way of 
certain great lines are still comparatively untouched, and almost 
every spot possesses associations of interest of various kinds. It is 
a country important to the philologer, as one in which the 
Teutonic speech of the conquerors gave way in an amazingly 
short space of time to the Romance speech of the conquered, but 
by no means gave way without leaving its mark behind it. It is 
still more interesting to mark the difference between the parts of 
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the country where the Teutonic influence is strong i Tite wan the vee aia 7 a 1 
and Bayeux spoke Danish, Bayeux has certainly not spoken } through th — 
Danish for ages, but the distinction between Rouen and Bayeux | a somewhat dreary country which ms one cont of Caen Stretches of in 
still exists. In the Cétentin, and still more in the Bessin district, | the rich meadows and ms hey of “the ” Be Seaing content to Norm 
there is an English air about everything which in other parts of | way approaches to the wild f ; eae — © it in no only 
Normandy is weaker, and which in some parts is lost altogether. | Cétentin. A range of hills of comet 
The primitive Saxons of Bayeux, the Danes of Rolf and of Harold | the north, and it was from that divestin ‘- wae ay 20 
Bleatand, the English colonists who remained in ‘the fifteenth his forces to the field. The field itself is “ a brought , the 
century, have among them left a marked stamp on the people. | sloping to the east, and bordered by a on ; et low platen linger 
This last cause cannot have been an unimportant one, when we what, if the height of the 9 ae i 7 —— Pinced in is no 
hear that in the town of Caen alone there are twenty-four | called combes or vaile ms. Th A. h of higher, might be Bretor 
families bearing the name of Langlois. French and Norman are | rui in eve 
g f Lan 1 and Norman are | ruined fragment of later date marks the spot wh . in eve 
not very uncommon names in England, but they are hardly found | heard mass before the fight, Billy iouk ill “C ne an result 
in the same proportion. Of the architecture of Normandy it is | and Secqueville, all skirt the hill at bill weesn Peat Englit 
almost needless to speak, except to point out the superiority of | battlefield lies between the two iaetb-anned eile ee satel than i 
the country about Caen and Bayeux. in this respect as well | a higher ridge, called by the name of St L ages. To the west the sp 
as in most others. That neighbourhood contains, besides its | furthest point of the battle, the place whee ‘the def, ri pare Germ: 
famous minsters, a series of village churches which are probably | made their last stand, and wei eos marked by ee 
unequalled in the world. As a rule, the village churches of | tive chapel, now destroyed. From that point the tik cnons 
Normandy, as of the Continent generally, are distinctly inferior to | again stretches westward as far as the aan of ut igh ground 
those of England, but this particular district is hardly equalled | the great quarry of Caen stone. Over all the wre _temagne, 
even by I Jolland and Marshland. In the strictly historical aspect, | tion the rebels were scattered, multitudes of th “ — —- 4 pst 
pen oe ge is perhaps naturally led to think most of those | away, we are told, by the etream of the Orne ~~ . 
vents in which his more recent countrymen were more imme- The spot, as we have said, i in itself parti ; havin 
diately concerned—those events of the Hundred Years’ War, on | though is 4 out 
which so much light has lately been thrown by the researches of | the high ground of St. Lawrence It is easy to sa - — _ Englal 
M. Puiseux. But he should not forget that, besides being the scene | well the ground was chosen for what cook “ms nay oroughly South: 
of these events in the great struggle between England and France, | mounted knights, a tournament in earnest ee iti he They | 
Normandy, independent Normandy, has also a history of its own, in | the while of any student of Norman histor to mt gpa eager’ 
which both England and France had a deep interest. It is not | ground, Wace in hand, taking in the gra hie deecri ti oe > to sub 
only because Normandy is the cradle of so many families which | honest rhymer, as clear and accurate as coal in his hs ~~ ae yours! 
after events made English, because so many Norman villages still | details. And it is pleasant to tind how well the wenalae om at a f 
bear names illustrious in the English peerage. It is because it | are still remembered by the peasantry of the nei “hb : — gees | 
is in the earlier history of Normandy, above all, in the reign of | There is no fear, as there is said to be in the wieaded gi 
William himself, that we are to seek for one side of the causes | Worcester, of an inquirer after the field of battle being tal 2 oe 
which made a Norman conquest of England possible, just as it is | see the scene of a battle between some local Sayers and H ate divide 
in the earlier history of England, above all, in the reign of Eadward, | The Norman of every rank, when let alone sete: 1 consid 
that we are to seek for the other side of those causes. born antiquary, proud of the ancient history of his pr ng “e} pee 
No one among those causes was more important than the per- | taking an intelligent interest in it which in England is mcr oe thoros 
sonal character of the great Duke of the Normans himself. And | be found except ‘amongst highly-educated men. ; _— — 
the qualities which made William able ‘to achieve the Conquest of The other site, Mortemer, lies in a region far more attractive to ae 
England were, if not formed, at least trained and developed, by | the eye than Val-ds-dunes, but, as an historical spot, it is chi fi ar 
the events of his reign in his own Duchy. Succeeding with a remarkable from the event of the battle having, so to's eak a! b say. 
very doubtful title, at once bastard and minor, it is wonderful that | out all traces of itself. The spot where he a. i ame 
he contrived to retain bis ducal crown at all; it is not at all | received so heavy a blow lies appropriately in the more French 2 og 
wonderful that Lis earlier years were years of constant struggle | part of Normandy, in the region on the right of the Seine, and it ue 
within and without his dominions. He had to contend aguinst | seems to have been almost wholly by the hands of the men of the oe 
rivals for the Duchy, and against subjects to whom sub- | surrounding districts that the blow was struck. The Mortemer oon 
mission to any sovereign was irksome. He had to contend against | of which we speak must not be mistaken for the Abbey of pag 
a jealous feudal superior, who dreaded his power, who retwined | Mortemer, near Lisenndntete in that famous wood of which Sir ef 
somewhat of national dislike to the Danish intruders, and who, | Francis Palgrave has so much to tell. Both the one and the other = 
shut up in his own Paris, could hardly fail to grudge to any vassal | Mortemer happily lie quite out of the beat of ordinary tourists pg 
the possession of the valley and mouth of the Seine. William, | The Mortemer of the battle lies on the road between the small = 
in short, before he conquered England, had to conquer both Nor- | towns of Neufchitel and Aumale. Neufchatel-en-Lray, a Neuf- ae 
mandy and France. And such was his skill, such was his good | chitel without lake or watches or republic, can nevertheless oe " 
luck, that he found out how to conquer Normandy by the help of | boast of surrounding hills which, if not equal to the J ura, are of tm 
France, and how to conquer France by the help of Normandy. The | considerable height tor Northern Gaul, and its cheese is celebrated — 
King of the French acted as his ally against his rebellious vassals, | through a large portion of Normandy. Ascend and descend one bn 
and those rebellious vassals changed into loyal subjects when it | hill, then ascend and descend another, and the journey is made —_ 
was needful to withstand the aggressions of the King of the | from Neufchitel toAumale. Just out of the road, at the base of pani 
French. vant the two hills, the eye is caught by a ruined tower on the right — 
The pvincipal stages in this warfare are marked by two battles, | hand. This is what remains of the castle of Mortemer, a fragment pe 
the sites of which are appropriately placed on the two opposite | of considerably later date than the battle. The church is modern cml 
= of the Seine. At Val-és-dunes William of Normandy and | and worthless; the few scattered houses, almost wholly of wood, Tine of 
enry of France overcame the Norman rebels. Afterwards, when | which form the hamlet, present nothing remarkable. But it is sol a 
Henry had changed his policy, the Normans smote the French | in this very absence of anything remarkable that the historic in- ‘aicul 
with a great slaughter at Mortemer, neither of the contending | terest of Mortemer consists. The Mortemer of the eleventh cen- pray "tl 
princes being personally present. Val-és-dunes, we must confess | tury was a town; the Mortemer of the nineteenth century is a boon 
the fact, was in truth a victory of the Roman over the Teuton. | very small and scattered village. Dcubtless a town of that age was . 
It was by the aid of his French overlord that William chastised might be, in point of population, not beyond a village now; still . 
into his obedience the sturdy Saxons of the Bessin and the fierce | a town implies continuous houses, which is just what Mortemer pee 
Danes of the Cétentin. The men of the peninsula boasted, in a | now does not possess. The French occupied Mortemer, because of pony 
rhyme which is still not forgotten in the neighbourhood of the | the convenient quarters to be had in its hostels. It is now one ~~ 
fight, how ty : | of the last places in the world to which one would go for quarters must a 
Su eent eb a of any kind. Mortemer was apparently an open town, not de- would 
: “ee e roy Ge #rance. | fended by walls or a castle, or the French could hardly have " 
For King Henry, successful in the general issue of the day, had occupied it, as they did, without resistance. But it must have | me 
his own personal mishap; in the course of the battle, and to have been a town, as towns then went, or so large a body could not die 
overthrown the King ot the French was an exploit which supplied have been so comfortably quartered in it as they evidently were. hints : 
the vanquished with some little consolation. The key to the change is to be found in the event itself. The arms . 
The scene of this battle is fitly to be found in the true Normans of the surrounding country surprised the French on the of Per 
Normandy, but towards its eastern frontier. It must not be for- morning after they had entered Mortemer, while they were still Tefusin 
gotten that the truest Normandy was not the oldest Normandy. engaged in revelry and debauchery. ‘They set fire to the to will “ 
he lands first granted to Rolf, perhaps for the very reason that and slew the Frenchmen as they attempted to escape. To al belief, 
they were the lands first granted to him, became French, while the appearance, the town was never rebuilt, and its change into the possibl 
later acquisitions of ; Rolf himself still remained Danish. The | mean collection of houses which now bears its name is a strange good at 
boundary was seemingly marked by the Dive. Val-és-dunes | but abiding trophy of a great triumph of Norman craft—in this success 
then, placed a little to the west of that river, comes within the | case we can hardly say of Norman valour—eight centuries back. But. 
true Normandy, though it is near to its outskirts. The Teutonic | Such are two of the historic spots which are to be found in likely 1 
Norman was beaten on his own ground, but the Frenchman at abundance on the historic soil of Normandy. They are only two there is 
least never made his way to the gates of Bayeux or Coutances. out of many; every town, almost every village, has its tale to tell. lutely » 
The site of the battle is less attractive to the eye than many other From Eu to Pontorson there is hardly a spot which does not make carryin 
battle-fields, but the ground is excellently adapted for what some contribution to the history of those stirring times when ever le 
the battle seems really to have been, a sharp encounter of Normandy had a life of its own, and when the Norman name mail-b 
cavalry, a few gallant charges ending in the headlong flight | was famous from Scotland to Sicily. After six hundred years nels 
eir ¢ 
various 


q 


. he feelings and memories of the days of independence have 
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of incorporation with the French monarchy, Normandy is still 
Norman; “le Duc Guillaume” is still a familiar name, not 
to professed scholars or antiquaries, but to the people 
Sonselves: Without any political bearing—for the political 
tion of Normandy by France was remarkably speedy— 


lingered on in a way which is the more remarkable as there 
js no palpable distinction of language, such as distinguishes 
Bretons, Basques, or even the speakers of the Tongue of Oc. But 
in everything but actual speech the ry hig a remains, and the 
result is that in Normandy, above all in Lower Normandy, the 
English historical traveller finds himself more thoroughly at home 
than in any other part of the Continent except in the lands where 
the speech once common to England, to Bayeux, and to Northern 
Germany is still preserved. 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY. 


(HE Peninsular, and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
occupy the unfortunate but not entirely unnatural position of 
having few friends outside of themselves. They have developed 
out of nothing an immense system of communication between 
England and the Indian and Chinese Empires, and united 
Southampton by a continuous chain with Japan and Australia. 
They have altered within a quarter of a century the entire cha- 
yacter of a civil or military career in India, by rendering it possible 
to substitute a short and frequent furlough for the single three 
ears’ visit to Europe in a long life of expatriation. Navigating 
at a fairly high rate of speed dangerous seas, they have lost no 
great proportion of vessels, and singularly few lives. } Until the 
present year they have paid themselves so good a dividend that 
the crowd of persons out of whose pockets, as passengers, such 
dividends have been partly paid have perhaps not unreasonably 
considered that the margin of profits steadily reached by the con- 
veyors ought to allow of the extension of more unmixed and 
thorough comfort to the conveyed. Year after year every mail that 
comes back from India brings to the home-keeping friends of those 
who have just gone to the East in the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's boats complaints of every kind, and couched in every 
variety of strong language, describing the bad feeding, the insulli- 
cient attendance, the wasteful and clumsy management, and general 
noisy diseomfort which are undergone in the transit. Year after 
year the passengers who come home by these vessels tell in words 
the same sad story of their homeward voyage which is written in 
the records of the outward-bound that. have been carried home in 
the mail-boxes alongside of them. And year after year (as long 
as the dividends continued firm) any sensitive shareholder who 
ventured to allude, at the December meeting of the Company, to 
the fact that there certainly were complaints, of which possibly 
some might be justified, or to hint that any improvement in man- 
agement might tend to remove or silence them, was summarily 
ut down by a confident Chairman and an applausive proprietary. 
e stereotyped defence that ail passengers on board all ships had 
nothing to do but to grumble, and were espeeially ill-conditioned 
when returning to India—that good British comforts of meat and 
drink were provided at proper stated hours, and those ungrateful tra- 
vellers who wanted newlangled foreign novelties had better go 
somewhere else for them—answered every purpose as long as there 
was nowhere else for Indian passengers to go, and the average 9} per 
cent. was regularly forthcoming. When an anxious proprietor 
began to tremble at the rumoured establishment of a great French 
line of rival steamers to the East, experienced officials assured him 
solemnly that there would be plenty of room for both, that it was 


ridiculous to suppose that English enterprise would not hold its 
own, that the two great competitors would work in the genial 
harmony of an entente cordiale, and that no diminution of dividends 
was ever likely to be the consequence of the loss of a practical 
monopoly. ‘The anxious proprietor has, unfortunately for himself, 
turned out a truer prophet than the Company’s Directors, and the 
great Anglo-Indian steam line has during the present year been 
working at an outlay much in excess of its returns. Its Directors 
must at last have become practically aware that a sounder policy 
would have taught them to forestall the complaints of individual 
passengers by adopting the arrangements which have been | 
found practicable and popular on board of other ocean-going 
steamers, instead of, by a studied and pedantic deafness to all 
hints of improvement, driving their proper customers into the | 
arms of the alluring Messageries Impériales. The late meeting 
of Peninsular and Oriental shareholders was probably wise in | 
tefusing to vote for a Committee of Investigation ; but the Board | 
Will be exceptionally foolish if it still adheres to the conservative | 

ef, that the vessels of its own Company are the best of all | 
Possible little sea-going worlds, and that punctuality, speed, and | 
good and careful seamanship are the only requisites of commercial 
success in the management of these navigating hotels. 

_, But the Peninsular and Oriental Company seems to be not un- 
likely to suffer on a side on which it certainly has not sinned. If | 
re is one portion of its functions which it has performed abso- 
lutely without earning the shadow of a poston it is that of 
carrying the public mails between England and the East. How- | 
ever legitimate may be the grievance of animate passengers, the | 
mail-boxes. (or those who represent them) have no ground for | 
queen as to either the speed, regularity, or security with which | 
eir cumbrous mass has been sorted and transported to their 

Varlous destinations, Under successive contracts with the Trea- 


sury, the mileage rate of payment for the British postal service 
performed by the Company to India and China has been reduced 
within the last fourteen years from 178. Id. to 4s. 2d. During 
those years the volume of packages carried under the name of 
mails has increased enormously, partly through the natural 
development of communication, and partly by the extension to the 
East of the book and parcel post; and it may fairly be said that 
the combined Marseilles and Southampton mails are, in weight and 
measured tonnage, a freight in themselves for a small ship. The 
current contract at 48. 2d. is now on the eve of termination by 
notice from the Government; and, with a view of course to 
benefiting the public Treasury by a still further reduction of rate, 
tenders have been invited by public advertisement, without refer- 
ence to the nationality of persons or Companies inclined to submit 
offers for the whole or any portion of these services. 

The rigid obligations of their postal contracts as to punctuality 
in the despatch and arrival of mails are undoubtedly serious 
elements in the concurrence of causes which have rendered the 
years working of the Peninsular and Oriental Company se 
genuinely unremunerative; for we may put out of sight the silly 
rumour that the Company’s accounts have been fraudulently 
cooked for the purpose of presenting a balance-sheet od misericor- 
diam to sentimental Lords of the Treasury. ‘the penalties attached 
to these obligations prevent any temporary contraction of the 
Company’s operations in a time of commercial stagnation in the 
East such as the present, that might otherwise be possible. Pas- 
sengers and merchandize may both be scarce, but the mail-agent and 
his luggage still require to be carried at the same rate of mileage 
payment, and still consume the same amount of fuel in the main- 
tenance of the same expensive velocity. It is not probable, under 
these circumstances, that any British owner of unemployed steam- 
vessels will be rash enough to accept on a lower seaie of remune- 
ration the postal obligations which already distress those who are 
now bound by them; and it is certain that the real object of the 
Lords of the Treasury is to solicit the competition of the Messa- 
geries Impériales, either as a screw upon the Peninsular and 
Oriental, or for acceptance on its own merits. A memorial from 
122 Leadenhall Street to the Lords of the Treasury, stating very 
fairly the anomalous conditions under which the French Company 
will be enabled to compete for the carriage of the mails of Great 
Britain to her Indian Empire, has received the usual ambiguous’ 
and not encouraging answer; but the sense in which that answer 
must be construed had been previously revealed by the Secretary 
to the Treasury in the House of Commons—that “it was hoped 
the Société Impériale would be induced to make an offer.” An 
open avowal of that hope was again expressed on the part of the 
Government in the House, in the short but important discussion of 
the vote for the Packet Services on Thursday night last. 

As in the case of the Orissa famine, the doctrine of rigorous 
non-interference with the laws of free trade may sometimes be 
carried too far, not merely for individuals immediately interested 
in their relaxation, but for the credit and welfare of the nation at. 
large. The public purse may perhaps be benetited, with no counter- 
balancing public detriment, by sending mails from England to the: 
continent of North America through whatever line of steamers 
will convey them most cheaply, without any reference to nation- 
ality. But is it wise to file away the strongest link in the chain 
of English enterprise and English interest which now connects 
England with her magniticent and exceptional Indian dominions, 
by swamping, in favour of a foreign rival, the hitherto efficient 
performers of our national mail-service, for the ditlerence between 
48. 2d. and 38, zd.—or whatever else it may be—per mile? If 
the French steamers continue to give cheaper or better accommeo- 
dation than the English vessels to passengers or merchandize, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company must take their chance 
of being driven out of the field. ut it is not agreeable to 
contemplate as possible the time of another Indian mutiny, or 
of a great war upon our North-Western frontier, during which 
the regularity and facilities of our Indian correspondence should 
entirely depend upon the strict, yet bare, performance of their 
contracts by a foreign Company—a Company whose nation might 
at that moment be friendly, might be hostile, or might be 
indifferent; a Company which under no circumstances could be so 
deeply interested in rendering all possible extraordinary services 
to the Indian Government as the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
proved itself to be in 1857, and as it must always continue to be, 
if it continues to exist as a Company at all. 

The French Company is subsidized by the French Government to 
the amount of 208. per mile for carrying the French mails te 
India and China for a period of twenty years. Its ships were 
largely built out of capital advanced by the State, which moreover 
undertakes to purchase them at a valuation in case of a dissolu- 
tion of the Company. With such notorious advantages of position 
from which to tender for the performance of the English mail con- 
tracts at a lower rate than any English commercial establishment 
standing on its own personal basis, it will be surprising if the French 
Company does not make the cheapest offer. Already receiving for 
their own national service five times the rate which our Treasury is 
disposed to grudge for ours, the Messageries can very well afford te 
be good enough to drop our letters on their road for a triflin 
additional bonnemain or Christmas-box, if merely for the sake o 
putting an extra spoke into the paddlewheels of its hampered and 
superannuated English rival. ‘The acceptance of any such offer by 
the English Government would not, under the circumstances, be 
free trade, but rather the contrary. It would be no more fair 
dealing or sound policy than a resolution by our Jockey Club that 
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French four-year-olds should be allowed to run for the Derby. It 
would be, in the most outrageous sense, penny wisdom and pound. 
folly. Our only compensation would have to lie in the curious 
satisfaction which would very reasonably be felt by the real 
reversioner of the Messageries Impériales, our august ally over 
the water, at the ludicrously gratuitous dropping of so pretty a 
plum into his mouth, through the kind stolidity of the free- 
trading British Government that now represents the ex-Pro- 
tectionist country party, and of which the responsible leader is 
his clever old friend Mr. Disraeli. 


THE JAMAICA COMMITTEE. 


HE correspondence which has appeared during the last week 

between the solicitors to the Jamaica Committee and the late 
Attorney-Generai deserves attention. It exhibits a feature new 
even in an age not unfruitful of novelties. It illustrates the prin- 
ciple of a Limited Liability Company organized for the purpose 
of persecution. It combines the union, the pertinacity, the 
resources, and the personal irresponsibility of a commercial 
Company with the activity, the bitterness, and the malignity of 
political sectarians. It shows that, as money can be invested in 
the construction of a railway or the constitution of a bank, so it 
can be invested in the gratification of political hatred. The 
idea is novel, but it is likely to fructify. Hereafter, when any 
number of men choose to take up any crotchet against any public 
man, they have only to combine themselves into an association, 
employ a bustling attorney, and persecute the object of their dis- 
like with unabating and pertinacious hostility. If they succeed in 
nothing else, they may succeed in rendering his life as wretched 
as Mr. Eyre’s has been made for the last twelyemonth by the 
Jamaica Committee. 

The conduct of these people is certainly unexampled, and rebuts 
the prevalent notions of the regard felt by Englishmen both for 
precedent and for fair play. ‘lhere is no instance on record of 
any man being thus subjected to repeated varieties of the same 
charge under different forms. Substantially, all the charges 


which may be preferred against Mr. Eyre come under a category 
less grave than that on which a prosecution has already broken | 
down. If there was any strong primd facie case against him, | 
it was the case of Gordon’s execution. All the proceedings | 
which led to that man’s arrest were tainted with great irregu- | 
larity, if not actual illegality. Moreover, there were plausible | 
grounds (though no sufficient reason) for the allegation, which an 
eloquent advocate might have preferred with considerable effect, 
that in his conduct towards Gordon, Mr. Eyre was animated by a 
feeling of personal vindictiveness. It was clearly competent 
for an impassioned advocate to conduct a prosecution against 
Mr. Eyre for Gordon’s execution in such a way that a con- 
viction would have been exceedingly probable. In such a 
prosecution the most would have been made of personal 
motives, An appeal would have been made to the jury 
in a matter on which they would have the very strongest 
feeling. They would have been asked to look on the prisoner 
as a man who, invested with the highest executive authority 
in an important colony, had perverted his important functions to 
the oppression and destruction of an innocent man. The senti- 
ments of justice and right and expediency would all have been 
invoked against one who was denounced as having prostituted 
power and simulated duty for the purpose of murdering a personal 
enemy. And there was just that infusion of fact in the circum- 
stances of Gordon’s arrest which, in the hands of a powerful 
ker, would have coloured the whole evidence to the preju- 
dice of the prisoner. It was quite possible that a jury, strongly 
wrought upon by the eloquence of an experienced Nisi Prius 
leader, might have overlooked all considerations of public expe- 
diency or official duty, and narrowed their view exclusively to 
the question of private malice and its murderous gratification. 
In this consisted the peculiar gravity of the charge formally 
preferred against Mr. Eyre. But that charge has failed, and 
whatever else there may be is comparatively slight and im- 
personal. In fact all other charges that can now be brought 
ainst him must affect his subordinates more directly than 
himself. They are provoked by the acts of others more than 
by his own, and it might easily be shown that many of the 
acts which these men committed were done, not only not under 
his orders, but cont to his wishes. It is, therefore, very 
unlikely that a grand jury would find a true bill on any new 
charge preferred against Mr. Eyre, and equally unlikely that an 
common jury would return a verdict of guilty against him, Bot 
grand and common jury would feel that, when a prosecution | 
on the graver charge had failed, a prosecution on minor grounds 
ought not to stand. All that could have been said in de- | 
fence of the prisoner, had the first charge gone before a jury, | 
would now occur with double effect to the mind of every one in | 
Court. The pertinacity of the prosecutors, and the mental suffer- 
ings of the accused, would now give additional weight to every 
argument on his behalf. The difficulties of his position, the terror 
of the white inhabitants, the notorious and prolonged antagonism 
of the two races—all these things would co-operate with a re- 
cognition of the bitter spirit shown by his prosecutors to secure 
a triumphant acquittal. Every one at the Bar feels this, every 
one in society feels it. The late Attorney-General felt it, and 
therefore refused to file a criminal information. The Jamaica 
Committee alone either does not or will not recognise it. 


It is time that men of sense and knowledge of the world showla 
take them to task. It is time the should learn hen a 
is one thing which Englishmen loathe more than anything oe 
it is a dogged spirit of deliberate persecution. They hate it 
when it is exhibited by one man towards another who is on 
an equal footing with him; but they hate it doubly when it is 
exhibited by a powerful association armed and equipped with 
funds sufficient to crush the object of its combined attack, The 
hate to see the errors of a mistaken and over-zealous man twisted 
and tortured into crimes of conscious malignity. They hate to seg 
such a man badgered, bullied, and menaced from month to month 
and year to year. But there are other reflections than those 
suggested by the spiteful obstinacy of the Jamaica Committee, It 


_ has not escaped notice who are the chief supporters and abettors of 


its policy. Men do not forget that one strong partisan, in a hot and 

assionate speech which he afterwards imperfectly explained awa 
implied that he saw little difference between the guilt of Broadhead 
and the guilt of Mr. Eyre; while, in the general tone of that speech 
he seemed to sympathize more with the cause which inspired 
Broadhead than with the men whom Broadhead destroyed 
Nor do they forget that others have ostentatiously denounced 
Broadhead in order to make their denunciations of Mr, Eyre 
more emphatic. When men show themselves to be such hot- 
headed partisans as to avow their inability to discern any differ. 
ence between the excessive severities exercised by a Governor for 
the repression of a lawless rising, and the systematic machina. 
tions of a secret conspiracy to assassinate those who refuse to join 
it, the moral sense of right-minded persons is shocked, and they ask 
themselves what is the value of education if its recipients and dis- 

nsers have yet to learn the atrocity of deliberate assassination? 
Nor, again, do men fail to observe that, in the eyes of those 
who speak thus, the great sin of Mr. Fyre is, not that he 
vindicated authority with excessive rigour, but that he vindicated 
authority at all. This sort of feeling has many sympathizers, 
There are certain kinds of assemblies where any mention of a 
repressive act done by authority is .sure to be saluted with 
howls and groans. Whether it be the rising of a body of 
pitmen, or overt sedition on the part of Fenians, or a turbulent 
gathering of Irish ruffians at a polling-booth, or an in- 
surrectionary movement of negroes, that has been put down by 
authority, makes no difference. The authority of law and govern- 
ment has been vindicated ; and that, of itself, is a heinous sin 
in the eyes of these people. What is the idea which such folks 
entertain of Government, it is not easy to define. We shall, 
however, learn that lesson when everybody is more or less 
invested with the powers of government, and does what seems 
good in his own eyes. At present it is sufficient to know that 
this feeling is very general, and that not only does it stimulate the 
unmanly persecution of Mr. Eyre, but that it even cows the minds 
and paralyses the arm of every Government in England. As it is, 
every Englishman who has travelled abroad is forced to admit 
that the Govesnanest of his own country is less capable of dealing 
with popular disturbances, not only than the military despotisms 
of the European Continent, but even than the democratic Republic 
of the United States. And this incapacity will increase if men 
who either are indifferent to the stability of society, or who 
believe that no impunity of licence can endanger it, succeed in 
persuading themselves and the public that excessive rigour in the 
means adopted for its preservation, and deliberate murder for the 
selfish interests of a particular trade, are, after all, only different 
forms ofthe same vicious “class morality.” 

This evil is a great evil of its kind, and the worst of it is that it 
brings other evils in its train. In those remote parts of the United 
States where the power of the Federal Executive is not yet firmly 
established, men have learned to anticipate or to supersede the arm 
of central authority by a law and a force of their own. Vigilance 
Committees and secret associations do that which judges, juries, and 
sheriffs are afraid to do. We do not imagine that such a system 
of protection either for classes or individuals is yet necessary, or 
even possible, in England. A great strain indeed must be put 
on the patience of Englishmen before they learn to adopt, as a 
general principle, the habit of associating secretly to vindicate 
their own rights by an extra-judicial punishment of wrong doers. 
But if ever they are beguiled into practices which now they deem 
wicked and ferocious, a heavy responsibility will rest with those 
who have laboured to weaken the moral influence of the law and 
of those who administer it. 


LORD WESTMEATH AND THE REPORTERS. 


ROPHETS are not so common in these degenerate times that 
they can be suffered, without remonstrance, to insist on making 
themselves cheap. At first starting in life, each may be ex- 
cused if he hopes to have better luck than his predecessors, and to 
get some honour even in his father’s house. But when an ex- 
erience of years has shown that this is not to be, it is useless for 
on to fight against destiny. After all he is not so badly off. It 
is only in his owm country that he is neglected. He has the world 
open to him, with the single proviso that he must emigrate if he 
wishes to get on. He is in a better position than an author with- 
out a public, or a scientific inventor without a patent. They, if 
they fail at home, fuil usually for good and all; for even literary 
mediocrity has no chance in foreign parts unless it has first 
achieved a domestic success. Tupper has slain his thousands in 
the United States, but not before he had slain his tens of thou- 
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;, England. But the prophet can always find believers 
ete "He improves ane the enchantment of distance, 
and when once his admirers have been properly broken in to 
their work, even the presence of the object of their faith may 

t wake them from their illusion. Will not these considerations 
sa some weight with the Marquis of Westmeath? So long as 
it was only Papists or Ritualists who said he had become a joke, 
it was possible to resist the evidence. They were interested 
witnesses, naturally prone to throw dirt at a great pillar of the 
Protestant cause. Dut now that his own friends come forward 
with the same — there is nothing left but to believe it. “The 
Grand Master of the Loyal Order of Orangemen” cannot have 
invented his facts, and the melancholy narrative rests on no slighter 
quthority than that of this eminent official. The reporters, the 
daily newspapers, the House of Lords itself, are all leagued against 
| Westmeath. What he says in his place among his peers is 
not reported; the speeches of his indignant friends are left un- 

inted; and the gravity of the Upper House collapses hopelessly 
when he attempts to address it. Is it not clear that a journey to 
some morally brighter clime is the only resource left him? Among 
the snows of Canada the fire of Protestantism blazes hotly in 
thousands of Orange hearts, and events apparently the most irre- 
Jevant are made the occasions of Orange demonstrations. They 
welcomed the Prince of Wales with rounds of Kentish fire, and 
they would no doubt have been equally enthusiastic in greeting 
the Sultan, if he had paid them a visit, with “ Protestant Boys.’ 
That is clearly the country for Lord Westmeath. An honoured 
old age is waiting for him across the Atlantic. Will he not go 
and claim his inheritance before his power of locomotion fails 


m? 
We said that the “‘Grand Master of the Loyal Order of Orange- 
men” has testified to the disgraceful treatment which the Mar- 
uis suffers at the hands of a perverse generation. Indeed he has 
} so more than once, the last time, so far as we have observed, 
being at a meeting at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday. Mr. 
Harper, the “ Grand Master” in question, took up his parable from 
the 11th of last month, the day on which Lord Westmeath endea- 
voured to deliver himself of an amendment to retain on the statute 
book the Declaration against Transubstantiation. Circumstances, and 
the Jesuitical treachery of the Lord Chancellor, denied him success 
in this way, but they were kinder to him in respect of his speech. 
Mr. Harper, indeed, does not account for this partial triumph by 
anything so common as chance. Ie attributes it to nothing less 
than miraculous agency. When he compares the age and weak- 
ness of the speaker with the greatness of the occasion, he is led 
imesistibly to this conclusion :—“ The Marquis of Westmeath was 
an old and feeble man, but he desired to make an appeal on 
behalf of the Protestant faith, and superaatural strength ”’—so 
at least Mr. Harper believes —“was given him for the pur- 
.” Powerless as a new-born babe,’ he went to the House 
of Lords, and there “ made probably the finest speech in his 
life.” Whether, in this comparative estimate, Mr. Harper 
does full justice to Lord Westmeath’s former orations on 
kindred subjects we are unable to say, for though it is pos- 
sible to make a point of reading everything Lord Westmeath 
utters, it is not equally easy to keep it in mind when it has been 
read, But we are willing to accept the listener’s judgment ona 
point of Protestant oratory. Mr. Harper, at all events, heard and 
was cheered. ‘He blessed God that he had raised up such an 
instrument to sound the alarm to the Protestants of this king- 
dom”; and “left the House, feeling that that protest would live 
in history, and Lord Westmeath’s name be cherished in the heart- 
felt affections of generations yet unborn.” When the morning 
cane, however, he saw reason to question the conclusion to which 
he had thus prematurely come. One small but necessary link in 
the chain which unites the next generation to the present turned 
out to be wanting. How shall they cherish what they have not 
read, and how shall they read without a reporter? The super- 
natural intervention which had seemed so certain the night before 
had at best left its work only half done. Lord Westmeath had 
been inspired to speak, but no professional occupant of the gallery 
been inspired to take down his words. When Mr. Harper 
opened his newspaper, he found that “an infamous press had sup- 
the arguments of the noble lord,” and had even dared to 
“put the word ‘laughter,’ as if he was sneered at.” Naturally 
Mr. Harper was not disposed to see the designs of Providence 
interfered with, or “generations yet unborn” deprived of 
the object of their affections. Warned perhaps by the small 
results that had followed upon the miracle of the night before, 
he first asked himself whether this suppression of Lord West- 
meath’s speech could be accounted for by natural causes. His 
Memory soon assured him on this point. He travelled back in 
cops to the gallery of the House of Lords, and occurrences 
which, while he had “been absorbed by the Protestant eloquence 
of the speaker, had seemed of little meaning now assumed larger 
Proportions. He recollected hearing one reporter say, “I see 
that d—d old idiot is going to speak,” and another, or perhaps 
the same at another time, “ What a pity it is there is nobody 
to send this confounded old idiot to a funatic asylum.” When 
such @ spirit as this prevails in the Reporters’ Gallery, it is 
little wonder that Lord Westmeath's eloquence is stifled before 
it can reach the public ear. Indeed we can only be thankful 
| the power of these blasphemers was not equal to their 
malice. “In all probability,” said Mr. Harper on Monday, “the 
Teporter who used this expression was a Papist, and if he had the 
power he would doubtless rather have sent the Marquis to the 


Inquisition than to the lunatic asylum.” From the “ expressions 
of horror” with which this statement was received by the meet- 
ing, it is probable that Mr. Harper’s demeanour conveyed the idea 
that, if care be not taken, the reporter may not long be thus power- 
less to carry out his wish. 

It would be well, however, if the Reporters’ Gallery were alone 
in fault in this matter. But unless the same malevolent agency 
has again been misrepresenting the Peers, their demeanour under 
this insult to one of the most illustrious of their order is as bad 
as that of the reporter denounced by Mr. Harper. When Lord 
Westmeath called their Lordships’ attention to what had occurred, 
they absolutely treated the matter as a joke. When he solemnly 
read out to them that he had been called “ a d—d old idiot” and 
“a confounded old idiot,” they never trembled at the blasphemy. 
When he quoted the expression of Pepish regret that no one could 
be found to send him to a lunatic asylum, they had no thought of 
those dungeons of the Inquisition which, if this reporter had his 
way, would long ago have yawned for every Peer who was 
not willing to purchase a precarious respite by offering incense 
to a statue of the Virgin. In the great tragedy of England’s 
degradation they could see only broad farce. ‘They received Lord 
Westmeath’s statement with “roars of laughter”! Surely he 
must see that a nation whose hereditary legislators thus disgrace 
themselves is past praying for. He had better at once shake the 
dust from otf his feet, pay his passage-money to a better land, 
and send back from thence his forgiveness to his ungrateful 
countrymen. We are far, however, from implying that there is 
no work left for his friends to do in England. On the contrary, 
a heavy weight of responsibility rests on Mr. Harper. First of all, 
he has to find out the blaspheming reporter. Lord Westmeath, 
indeed, charitably tried to make excuses for him. He spoke of 
“ the conduct of a person in the Reporters’ Gallery under aggra- 
vating circumstances.” But what was modesty in his noble friend 
would be baseness in Mr. Harper. He cannot admit that to have 
to listen to Lord Westmeath on Protestantism can ever be 
correctly described as an aggravating circumstance. What is to 
be done with the reporter, when discovered, is a matter of some 
difficulty ; but, on the whole, we incline to decoying him to 
Birmingham or Liverpool under false pretences, and then hiring 
some of Mr. Murphy’s supporters to cudgel him. But the Loyal 
Order of Orangemen has higher game than this to fly at. From 
whom did these “roars of laughter” come? We tear there is 
uo authenticated list of the Lords who were present on Thursday, 
the 25th day of July, when Lord Westmeath was thus insulted, 
but their names may perhaps be recovered from other sources. 
It is especially important to know whether any bishops were 
among the scoflers. In a division later in the same evening we 
observe that six bishops voted, and sume at least of these may 
have been in their places when Lord Westmeath rose. The 
junior bishop almost certainly was, Supposing the bishops to be 
identified, what is the next step to take? The Orangemen of 
Liverpool not long since proved their loyalty to the Church of 
England by mobbing the Bishop of Chester, and if he was one of 
the delinquents, this discipline might be repeated on his next visit. 
The Bishop of Salisbury again might be brought within hearing 
of “S.G.O.” and would at all events be bored a good deal 
under the process. But in the case of bishops whose dioceses contain 
no rioters, Orange or clerical, what is to be done? ‘Lhere we must 
confess ourselves at fuult. The only thing that seems to suggest 
itself is that they should be “brought before the bar of public 
opinion.” But the bishops have so often been treated in this way 
that we suspect they do not set much more store by the bar of 
public opinion thau by the bar of a public-house, not to mention 
that in the mind of the Grand Master of the Loyal Order of 
Orangemen the two ideas are probably synonymous. So that 
really we hardly know what to advise. At all events, however, 
this difficulty may be left for further consideration. The delin- 
quents have not yet been identified, and therefore we may fairly 
gay to Mr. Harper—First catch your bishops. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
xIV. 

Dhaene rn have not generally much reason to be thankful 
to painters, who rarely understand either the form of the 
instrument or the manner of performance. Mr. Watts seems to 
be an exception to this rule. His “ Lamplight Study, Herr 
Joachim,” is absolutely true in its interpretation of violin-playing. 
The instrument is held as a master holds it, and the hair of the 
bow presses with due force and touches the strings in the right 
place ; the violin, too, is beautifully drawn. There is great power 
in the treatment of the face, but Mr. Watts has strongly exag- 
— the greenish tones that occur in lamplight. Herr Joachim 
as so much green in his complexion as to remind us of nothing 
human, so far as colour is concerned, unless it be Mr. Kinglake’s 
written portrait of the Emperor Napoleon when under the influ- 
ence of mortal fear. Joachim’s face is green, his hair is green, 
his fiddle is green, and the hair of his bow is green. The eyes 
are lustreless, like lamps gone out, and the whole picture has the 
disadvantage of being terribly chilled in the varnish, so that it 
seems as if there were a smoke between us and it. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, it is a noble portrait; the massive head 
is grandly modelled, and the gravity of the face, as well as its 
expression of energy, justly rebukes the Philistines who consider 


fiddling a light trifling occupation. To pass one’s life in the 
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bureau chair, his elbows up. He is looking rather vacantly, and 
with a slightly dissatisfied expression. There is the old Zurbaran 
arrangement for relief; on the right hand the figure comes dark 
2 a light background, and on the left light against dark. 
This background is divided into light and dark exactly in the 
middle over the Dean’s head. 


“Helen, daughter of Charles Magniac, Esq.” is a nice little | 


lady in a red habit, with a gray pony, and a big black and white 
y. gray pony, 8 
retriever. 


Mr. Wells, the painter, deserves credit for having | 


avoided the appearance of mere fashionableness which is so dis- | 


tressing in much modern portraiture. Miss Magniac seems to be 
the daughter of a country gentleman, and has the healthy open 
look which girls get in an active country life. 
always be valuable as a picture, and will look well, generations 
heuce, in the entrance-hall of some old mansion. 

Another portrait which deserves to be mentioned is that of Mrs. 
Pettie by Mr. W. K. Orchardson. She is seated at a piano, and 
has a quiet lady-like appearance, very remote from the splendours 
of a woman got up to be immortalized on canvass. As in the 
portrait we have just spoken of, there is here the charm of natural- 
ness and simplicity. Though there is not much brilliance of 
colour in the picture, for Mrs. Pettie is dressed in black, with a 
twisted trimming of white and black, there are, nevertheless, 
several points to be noticed—gold and red in the chignon, blue 
round the neck, a faint streak of yellow and of bluish green in 
the backs of the music on the piano, gold earring and gilt candle- 


stick, red in chair-back and piano front, green floor-cloth on | 


each side of the lady; and all these bits of colour are managed 


so successfully that there is nothing isolated or obtrusive any- | “amin : ) 
| We did not like the picture, and yet saw enough power in it to 


where. 

The same painter has sent an illustration of Shakspeare (from 
Henry Vi., Part I., Act ii. Scene 3), where Talbot astonishes the 
Countess of Auvergne. It may be noticed, in passing, that the 
catalogue of the Royal Academy gives the extract, by mistake, as 
from the first act. Here are the lines illustrated :— 

How say you madam ? are you now persuaded 

That Talbot is but shadow of himself ? 

These are his substance, sinews, arms and strength 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities, and subverts your towns, 

And in a moment makes them desolate. 
The Countess is standing to the right in a middle-age costume, 
@ yel.ow robe with a train. Her left hand is clenched in sudden 
fear. Talbot advances, backed by men with spears, who come 
jostling each other through a narrow passage, ready to burst forth 
upon the wide expanse of bare floor on which the Countess stands 
alone, left there by her retreating servants. The picture comes up 
to the standard of accomplished cleverness in every respect, but 
never gets beyond it. 

Mr. G. Mason has an agreeable little picture, with much quiet 
sentiment, called “ Evening, Matlock.” Under a gray, bluish sky, 
with the moon in it, a girl is coming with a sheaf of wheat, and 
driving some sheep with a little stick. There are some thin trees, 
and other wheatsheaves on the ground. The general tone of the 
picture is warm, and the figure of the girl is very beautiful in 
feeling. This work has been painted chiefly for sentiment and 
tone, and has succeeded in both, 

We like Mr. Walker's “ Bathers” much less than many other 
works by him. A rather dull gray sky, a green field seen across 
a river, the river itself, and the near shore with a number of boys 
undressing and undressed, other boys in the water making ripples— 
these are the materials, and, ou the whole, little has been made of 
them. There is no effect whatever; no part of the water or land 
in going from right to left is perceptibly darker than any other 

art. There are one or two good attitudes; the boy in the middle 
Sending and wiping himself, and the other boy who is putting on 
a red shirt, are both good and, we believe, original. But the 

icture has no visible arrangement for light and dark. Very pro- 
bably there was none in old Greek art, but then the Greeks, we 
imagire, devoted themselves exclusively to form, and there is 
little form here. <A picture that is painted, as this is, on modern 
principles, cannot aflord to sacrifice modern advantages; and an 
eflective arrangement of light and shade, or light and dark, it does 
not matter which, is one of the most conspicuous of these ad- 
vantages. 

Mr. Thomas Faed, in his picture “The Poor the Poor Man's 
Friend,” has well sustained a deserved reputation. The central 
figure is a fisherman seated with nets over his lap. To the right 
are his daughter, or daughter-in-law, and his grandchildren; to 
the left a tall blind man, evidently very poor, and his litile girl. 
‘Lhe fisherman holds a coin in his hand which one of the children 
will carry to the blind man. What we chiefly desire to notice in 
this picture is the admirable sketching of all its parts. After all, 
painting, in comparison with the perfect finish of nature, never 
can get beyond sketching, do what it will. False finish purposely 
avoids the character of a sketch, but does not on that account 
give more facts, or give them more faithfully. A picture ought 
to distinguish itself from a sketch more by the thoroughness otf its 
conception than by any peculiarity of execution, The execution 
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of it should be sketching carried further, but the princinles 0 
sketching ought never to be abandoned, for, in 
fection of nature and the avowed imperfection of art, the are the 
only sound principles. 
Daubigny’s “Thames at Woolwich” is strictly a sketch, } 
no more. The tide is low; there is a luminous warm’ » 
brownish sky. Some hulks, a collier to the left on the = | 
some red tile roofs dimly indicated, and a little boat with 
sail, are the chief materials, and the Thames is various Pa 
colour, but dirty, as unfortunately it is in nature. It Aa 
already been observed by a daily journal that whereas iat 
year the Academicians hung Daubigny’s picture up imme- 
diately under the ceiling, this year they have put him on the 
floor. We beg leave to observe that, whatever our Academiciang 
may think of Daubigny’s picture, such treatment of him is 
wrong on other grounds. When a painter of distinguished repu- 
tation in his own country sends anything to our principal national 


| exhibition, we think he ought to receive some such consideration 


This picture will | 


as he is accustomed to at home, on the principle which all 
Englishmen recognise in reference to foreigners of distinguished 
worldly position. If the Sultan comes to see us, we think it 


| right to give him a palace, in order that he may at least feel no 


privation ; and when the most distinguished landscape-painter in 
France favours us with a picture, we maintain that, out of simple 
consideration for achieved celebrity, that picture ought to be h 
on the line of our Academy, and that to “sky ” it, or put it on the 
floor, is an inexcusable breach of hospitality and good manners, 

Mr. Whaite’s “Old Convent Garden” is a careful study of very 
magnificent yew trees. It would have been interesting to know 
where this study was done. There are glorious combinations of 
branches, and you look up their various ridges as one looks up the 
ridges of a mountain. ‘There is great action and energy in their 
growth, and Mr. Whaite deserves the credit of having made a 
very fine dendrological study, though not much more. 

We have delayed our notice of Mr. Prinsep’s “ Venetian 
Gaming-house in the Sixteenth Century” for a sufficient reason. 


_ make us hesitate about writing a decidedly unfavourable notice of 


it. The truth is that Mr. Prinsep’s work has power, but is not 
pleasant—perhaps because the subject is repulsive, and has nothing 
even of novelty in it, except the time and place. The canvass is 
crowded, and we have the usual young men who ruin themselves, 
and the usual young women who look on. The figures are seen 
in warm light, and above the table the window is open, and there 
is the blue night beyond. 

Mr. A. Moore deserves praise again this year for his admirably 
delicate and simple colour. In his little picture, the “ Musicians,” 
we have a study of three classical figures, one male and two 
female, dressed in delicate pale colours and surrounded by hues of 
like quality. The man has a lyre, and is seated on a stool; he 
wears a yellow dress. The girl nearer him is dressed in pink, and 
the other girl in yellow again. There is white wainscoting with 
a line of gray over it, and a violet flower is introduced in the vase 
to the right. All these delicate hues are beautifully harmonized. 

Amongst the studies of sea we ought to have mentioned that by 
Mr. G. L. Hall, whose title is the quotation :— 

As when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same way, 
Crisp foam-flakes send along the level sand, 
Torn from the fringe of spray. 

It is a view of a sea-shore, with heavy breakers coming in, The 
clouds are very dark, almost inky, with two or three little glimpses 
of blue. Seagulls are flying about, the sand is wet, and the wind 
blows strongly, carrying spray over the sand. There is fine move- 
ment in the sky, and life in the water, but the latter is somewhat 
slight in form. Between Mr. Hall’s slightness and Mr. Brett's 
more than necessary accuracy, there is a happy medium which few 
artists seize. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Linnell’s pictures without running 
the risk of saying what everybody knows. His two contributions, 
“ Harvest Showers ” and “ Chalk,” are thorough Linnells, full of 
the strong mannerism of the master, and showing no symptom of 
decline. A slope of land in the “Chalk,” is painted quite on the 
principles of water-colour, in thin washes. We feel the same 


embarrassment before Mr. Creswick’s “ Beck in the North Coun- 


try,” which contains nothing new to us, and is neither better nor 
worse than the average of Mr. Creswick’s pictures for several 
years past. Mr. Vicat Cole has painted a rough sea breaking in 
St. Bride’s Bay, Pembrokeshire. Green transparent waves das! 
into foam, and the smooth inch-deep water running up the beach is 
bright with reflections. There is a fine broken sky and two ranges 
of cliffs. Without being a remarkable picture, this may fairly 
rank amongst the best marine studies in the Academy. 

Amongst the water-colours at the Royal Academy we must not 
omit to notice Mr. T, White’s “ Ruins of the Temple of Hercules, 
Capo di Sorrento.” A rocky foreground is divided into two 
parts by a chasm, under which the sea finds entrance and makes & 
pool, in which a man is fishing. Beyond the foreground is a wide 
expanse of sea, and beyond the sea some noble mountain-land, very 
beautifully and carefully drawn. The water is well painted ; 1t1s 
calm, with delicate touches of breeze, and there is oue boat wi 
a sail. The rock drawing in the foreground is undeniably truthful 
end laborious, but we think the choice of foreground in some 
respects unfortunate ; it is wanting in variety and charm. 

Mr. W. P. Burton’s “ Sunset after Rain” is clever. a 
a green sky with coloured cirri, and a heavy gray rain-cloud coming 


We have 


| The Saturday Review. A 
: interpretation of great music, as Herr Joachim does, and to bring | vem 
to the task some true greatness of one’s own, is a destiny which, | oe 
- : though beyond the reach of most of us, and outside of our faculties vie 
and tastes, is at least as noble as common business, and perhaps, for 4 rs¢ 
the full development of modern civilization, almost as necessary.” coat 
The portrait of the Dean of Westminster is not so striking. | 6 
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it, There is red and yellow light from the sunset under the 

pain-cloud towards the horizon, a thin crescent moon, poplars, and 

a farmhouse with a red roof. On a wet road a team of farm- 

horses are going homewards. The sentiment of the picture is 
reeable and true, and the execution skilful. 

Mr. A. Gilbert’s “ Moonlight on a Rugged Coast” is a picture of 
the kind that only Mr. A. Gilbert can paint. No other artist has 
the gift of so rendering the brightness of moonlight. In this 
instance the moon is above and out of the picture, and the light 
falls down directly upon the water. There is a line of light out 
to sea, and light on ripples nearer shore ; there is some coast in 
the distance, pale and remote, and the rocks of the foreground are 
dark and solid, Stars glitter in the luminous sky, and the wonder 
js how painted stars can seem so brilliant. 

A small water-colour study of “Gordale Beck, Craven, York- 
shire,” by Mr. W. H. Brayshay, deserves mention for its evident love 
of the scene and extreme care in execution. Mr. Brayshay might 
have found, no doubt, an effect that would have massed. his subject 
better, but he seems to care less for effect than for faithful port- 
raiture of the place. It is the first time that we meet with Mr. 
Brayshay’s name in the Catalogue of the Academy, and if, as we 
suppose, he is still a young artist, it seems likely that he may be 
an acquisition to the slender ranks of the pure topographers. There 
js still much to be done in that unpretending kind of landscape, 
and though we should be sorry to see it triumphant, to the preju- 
dice of more artistic developments of painting, we are glad that 
recruits occasionally come in. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


§ Mr. Gye’s season was brought to an end a week since, with | 
the seventh performance of Romeo e Giulietta, the last new 
French opera transferred to the Italian stage, a cursory view of | 
what has been recently done for the subscribers and the public at 
Covent Garden may not be unacceptable. 

In our last notice of the Royal Italian Opera, reference was made 
to Norma (with which the theatre opened), Faust e Margherita, 
the Africaine, Fra Diavolo, Un Ballo in Maschera, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Masaniello, the Barbiere, and Lucia di Lammermoor. Each , 
of these has been on various occasions repeated. On one thing 
at least the subscribers may be congratulated. Madlle. Maria Vilda, 
about whom there was last year so much talk, has, we believe, 
retired from the stage to the concert-room, where her powerful if 
not very sympathetic voice will serve her in better stead than at 
the Italian Opera. As an actress she is beneath mediocrity, her 
attempts to sustain characters in high tragedy, such as Norma 
and Lucrezia Borgia, being impotent to a degree. In the pro- 
spectus Madame Vilda was further set down for Donna Anna 
and Fidelio, Donna Anna would have been sufficiently curious ; 
but the mere notion of such an impersonation as, under any cir- 
cumstances, she could have presented of Fidelio was enough to 
give the admirers of Beethoven's dramatic masterpiece the pulsatio 
jurta dorsum. Happily they were spared. A new Don Giovanni 
has arisen. Of Signor Cotogni’s Nelusko, Valentine, and Figaro 
we have already spoken, dwelling upon the last as upon a sorry 
substitute for the genial and vivacious Figaro of Ronconi, whose 
absence this year has in no opera been more keenly regretted than 
in the Barbiere di Siviglia. Don Giovanni, however, was a still 
more hazardous venture. The brilliant and unscrupulous heyo of 
Da Ponte and Mozart exacts gifts and qualities not in the posses- 
sion of Signor Cotogni, who, though tolerable in Figaro, if Figaro 
without humour may pass muster, and more than tolerable as 
Nelusko (a much easier matter) barely attains the verge of respect- 
ability in the other. His voice is by no means bad, nor is he 
deficient in vocal fluency ; but, while admitting that he has studied 
the music with commendable assiduity, the legitimate expression 
is altogether wanting. ‘Then, after two performances, Signor 
Naudin replaced Signor Mario in the part of Don Ottavio—a 
change by no means for the better; Madame Fricci-Baraldi, as 

Anna, at most consoled us for being rid of Madame Vilda; 
the Donna Elvira of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was the same 
daboured though vocally clever performance commented on last 
year; and Signor Ciampi’s Leporello was noisier, dryer, and less | 
musical than ever. So what the public had to fall back upon was 
the Zerlina of Madlle. Adelina Patti, than which nothing more 
individually prepossessing or artistically faultless can be ima- 
gmed; Signor Capponi’s deep sepulchral tones, in the music of 
the Statue ; and that magnificent orchestra which Mr. Costa directs 
80 well, and which in this greatest of operas finds varied and 
effective means of display. Madlle. Patti gives us Mozart in all 
his divine purity—not a single phrase tormented, yet every phrase 
fully expressed, not a note changed, not an ornament interpolated. 
As usual, Don Giovanni has been frequently played. and invariably 
to crowded houses, 


The only other pieces from the stock repertory that have been 
heard this season are the Sonnambula, La Favorita, aud Crispino e 
la Comare. The first and last must always be welcome with such 


an Amina and such an Annetta as Madlle. Patti; but in both | 


she was feebly supported. Signor Fancelli, overweighted in Elvino, 
teduces his great air, “ Ah, che non posso odiarti,” as he did last 
year, to a mere skeleton; M. Petit, Mr. Gye’s new French bary- 
tone, whose début in Mephistopheles was recorded at the time, is 
by no means at ease in the Count; and the part of Lisa, with 
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not possess, if from one point of view comic, are from another 
point of view exactly the opposite. But in Crispino e la Comare 
Madille. Patti has to dance as well as to sing; and it is hard to say 
which she does with the more exquisite natural grace. The 
Favorita was cast as in 1866—to Madlle. Lucca, Signors Mario 
and Graziani being allotted the parts of Leonora, lernando, and 
the King, while the monk, Baldassare, was represented by Signor 
Bagagiolo, whose superb bass is the most valuable of Mr. Gye’s 
recent acquisitions. At present Signor Bagagiolo’s sole capital 
would seem to consist in his voice; but he is yous; and may 
improve both as a singer and actor. Madille. Lucca’s Leonora 
is much what it was last year—in some parts all that could 
be wished, in others provokingly falling short. ‘The friends of 
this clever, charming, richly-gifted, and impulsive young lady 


| should endeavour to impress upon her the necessity of mastering 


the Italian language, without which to attain absolute excellence 
on the Italian lyric stage is impossible. Signor Mario, in this 
same opera, is a model she might study with advantage, Enuncia- 
tion of words more admirably perfect than his is not to be dreamt 
of. The histrionic reputation of Signor Mario stands higher than 
ever. Last year he was thought peerless ; this year he is better still. 
Yet all the while the ravages made by time and exertion on the 
most splendid and legitimate tenor of our day become more and 
more perceptible, and are the more distressing inasmuch as though, 
in the course of a long opera like the Favorita, Signor Mario 
frequently “adumbrates” the vocal phrases, as Montaigne says 
Pythagoras did the truth, when he gets hold of a pet melody—as, 
for example, the beautiful romance which lernando sings during 
the last act, in the cloisters (“ Angiol d’ amore ”)—he is still un- 
rivalled in phrasing, delivery, and expression. 

But, to have done with the old and familiar pieces, the produc- 
tion of two novelties of the highest interest has 7 
marked the course of the season just terminated. That wi 
the solitary exception of Meyerbeer, now no more, the most 


| popular dramatic composers in Europe of late years have been 


Signor Verdi and M. Gounod is unquestionable. The popularity 
of the Italian, which dates long before that of the Frenchman, 
has depended for permanence upon some three or four operas 
out of upwards of twenty he has written; the popularity of 


| M. Gounod has mainly rested upon a single work, but that 


work has achieved as wide a renown as any of the produc- 
tions of Signor Verdi, including even J/ Trovatore, the most 
famous, if not precisely the best of them all. It had long been 
known that Signor Verdi was composing a grand opera entitled 
Don Carlos, founded upon Schiller’s celebrated play, for one 
Parisian theatre, and that M. Gounod was composing a grand 
opera entitled Romeo et Juliette, founded upon the tragedy of 
Shakspeare, for another. Both these works were successively 
negotiated for by Mr. Gye, and both were brought out at his 
theatre in an unprecedently short time after their production in 
Paris. Nor were they carelessly brought out. On the contrary, 
the utmost pains were taken to do them full justice; and of one 
of them at least it may be said that no opera was ever given in 
Covent Garden Theatre—which is equal to saying in any theatre 
in Europe—with greater splendour and completeness. We refer 
to the Romeo of M. Gounod, upon which it was not difficult to see 
from the beginning that far greater reliance might be placed than 
upon the other, its predecessor both in Paris and in London. 

We shall waste few words on Don Carlos, which it is our firm 
belief has very little chance of surviving another year—at any 
rate in this country. That it contains much of Signor Verdi’s 
most elaborate and carefully-considered music has been asseverated 
by nine critics out of ten. Nor are we prepared to question the 
fact. All we wish to say is that it contains not one of those bright 
melodies that have made the fame of other operas from the same 

n—not one concerted piece to rank with the quartet in Rigo- 

or the quintet in Un Bailo in Maschera, and not one grand 
Jinale equal in “effect” to the yinale in Ernani, act iii., or the 
Jinale in La Traviata, act ii. The piece, moreover, is, for a musical 
libretto, hopelessly dreary. No one cares a straw about the illicit 
love of Don Carlos for his step-mother, the Queen; about the 
mawkish friendship between Don Carlos and Don Rodrigues, 
Marquis de Posa; or about the last-named personage’s political 
sympathies for the Flemish people, oppressed by the exactions and 
tyranny of Philip II. No one cares a straw for Philip II. himself, 

| who, as represented by MM. Méry and Du Locle, the French 
ts employed to manufacture a libretto for Signor Verdi out of 
Schiller, is as grim and uninviting a tyrant as could be thought 
of. No one cares about the Princess Eboli, who, spurred on by 
disappointed love, betrays the secret of Don Carlos to the king ; 
nor about the stony Grand Inquisitor, who urges on the hesitat- 
ing despot to the final act of cruelty. And, indeed, as Schiller 
himself pronounced Don Carlos untitted even for a play without 
music, it is surprising that any one should have considered it 
| a likely subject for a play with music—in other phrase, an 


Madame Sherrington, who could have iraparted appropriate signi- ? 
ficance to the one air assigned to that personage (act i,), in the ( 
company, was entrusted to a singer of no pretensions, Thus poor : 
Bellini was in a great measure sacrificed. Happily the Mill-scene, 
with “Ah, non credea” and“ Ah, non giunge,” which Madlle. Patti 
has to herself, would have atoned for even graver deficiencies, The _ 
effect of the very jejune opera buffa of the brothers Ricci, with , 
Signor Ciampi, in lieu of Signor Konconi, as the Cobbler, may be : 
easier imagined than described, Signor Ciampi has not a spark ’ 
of humour, and his endeavours to assume a virtue which he does 
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opera. The result was fatal to Signor Verdi, who, though sup- 
plied with more than the full complement of horrors after his 
own peculiar taste, was literally weighed down by his book, 
and produced in consequence one of the most laboured and 
uniformly sombre of his works. What may be the ultimate 
fate of Carlos in Paris we do not pretend to guess; but 
in London it is greatly to be feared it has already received its 
quietus. ‘Time will show. Mr. Gye did all he could to ensure 
success. Mr. Augustus Harris prepared a spectacle for the grand 
finale of the auto-da-fé (the music to which is too much like 
Meyerbeer) hardly to be surpassed ; and Mr. Costa, by liberal cur- 
tailments, beginning with the excision of one entire act, contrived 
to reduce the work within reasonable limits. But all was to little 
urpose. Then Madlle. Lucca coquetted with (possibly did not 
ike) her part, and more than one performance was given with 
Madame Sherrington as substitute. So that the audience were 
condemned to sit through a dreary lyric tragedy, with that 


lady, Madlle. Fricci, Signors Naudin and Graziani as chief 


tragedians, and with scarcely one of those pretty tunes which 
abound in the Traviata, the Trovatore and Rigoletto, to compen- 
sate for so heavy an infliction. No wonder that Don Carlos did 
not “draw.” 

M. Gounod was in all respects more fortunate. His theme was 
Romeo and Juliet, » theme dear to the young, and familiar in 
England to every man and woman. His twin poets, MM. Barbier 
and Carré, showed good sense, perhaps fe | a natural instinct 
of self-preservation, in adhering as closely to Shakspeare as the 
necessities of an operatic libretto would allow. ‘The play is 
in five acts; so is the opera; and in each act the leading inci- 
dents are made to succeed each other, as nearly as practicable, 
in accordance with the order observed in the play. Most of the 
conspicuous personages are retained, and made to act much the 
same parts as are assigned to them in Shakspeare. The catastrophe, 
it is true, is not after Shakspeare, but after Garrick. This arrange- 
ment, however, provided a final duet for the moribund lovers; and 
a last embrace in operatic song was, we need hardly add, de rigueur. 
Much of the success of Romeo et Juliette in Paris was doubtless 
owing to the book— more markedly so, indeed, than in the 
ease of Fuust, which was indebted to a similarly skilful laying 
out of the incidents that make up the episode of Gretchen in the 
great dramatic poem of Goethe. That the general opinion has pro- 
nounced Romeo, as an opera, inferior to Faust is pretty certain ; but 
if it is inferior, its inferiority must be in some measure attributed to 
a cause which is by no means discreditable to the French musician. 
M. Gounod had written a love-scene which drove all musical 
Europe wild. Now in Romeo he had three such scenes to 
grapple with, each, from the circumstances under which they pre- 
sented themselves, necessarily more intense than the other—the 
scene of the balcony, the scene after the wedding, and the scene 
of the sepulchre. In the duet of the “ Balcony” M. Gounod goes 


"as far beyond the garden duet in Faust as in the madrigal for 


two voices of Romeo (act i.), he goes beyond the first interview 
between Faust and Margaret at the Kermesse. In other words, 
he has given each much more elaborately and more lengthily 
spun out. On the other hand, which is a misfortune, they are 
all conceived in much the same vein. The composer has gone 
to the old fountain for his melody and filled six jugs at a time, 
instead of one ; but there is little difference in the taste, and after 
a glass or two the thirstiest drinker is likely to ery “ Hold!” 
But this strong resemblance in the style of the two works 
is not ail. In Faust M. Gounod has given several indications 


of a leaning towards a school which at one time seemed to | 


be making rapid way in Germany, but of late, owing chiefly to 
the extravagances of its inventor, is happily on the decline. The 
recent productions of Herr Wagner, in which his so-called system 
is carried out “to the bitter end,’’ have been the ruin of Herr 
Wagner and his influence. Like Narcissus, with inordinate con- 
templation of himself, he has “died of his own dear loveliness.” 
Nothing could come after 7'ristan ; and, thus, while the Miebelungen 
has been for years in existence, few besides the composer himself 
and his most intimate disciples know anything about it, the copies 
that have issued from the press being mere encumbrances to the 
shelves of those very enterprising music-publishers, Herren 
Breitkopf and Hartel of Leipsic. It is sad to find the composer of 
Faust and so many charming things imbued with the paradoxical 
dogmas of Herr Wagner; but it cannot escape observation that 
the tendency indicated here and there in Faust has taken hold 
in Romeo, where symmetrical form is rather the exception 
than the rule. To discuss this question, however, would exceed 
our present limits. That Romeo et Juliette in its Italian dress has 
pleased, nay in a great measure fascinated, the public, we believe. 
There are several reasons for this. It abounds in melody which, 
although nearly all of a colour and often rendered fragmentary by 
excessive modulation, is rarely, if ever, inexpressive. The orches- 
tration, too, stamped as it is everywhere with the peculiar man- 
nerism of its composer, is rich and gorgeous none the less. The 
inevitable curtailments in the score have been made with singular 
discretion by Mr. Costa, and in several instances with advantage 
to the general effect. There is only one that might be recon- 
sidered, and this occurs in the prelude, which originally contained 
a very fair imitation of Shakspeare’s prologue, set to music to be 
sung before the lamps by all the dramatis persone. The omission 
of this choral prologue is, we think, a mistake. The manner in 
which the opera is placed upon the stage at Covent Garden is 
worthy of a great lyric theatre, and creditable to all concerned. 
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Lastly, the distribution of the principal characters is for the most | 
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part thoroughly efficient; but, after fully recognising ¢ 
and passion of Signor Mario, and the ide of ail the otheat ame 
Madlle. Adelina Patti, like the Julian star— , 
micat inter omnes 
velut inter ignes 

Luna minores. 
Her Juliet is a veritable creation, and the Operatic season 
would be remembered if for that alone. . omy 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


Ger race-course is a heavenly place—when you 
there ; but steep is the hill, and dusty is the road that leads 
thereto. The drive from Drayton or Chichester is indeed Pur 
tory, and the Paradise that awaits you at its end is hard] -earned, 
The pure air, the fair prospect of land and sea, the shaded lawn 
and the soft grass are all doubly welcome after the severe struggles 
to avoid choking, after the still severer efforts to induce Sussex 
flymen to be moderate in their charges. Yet it must be confi 
that racing at Goodwood is not what it was. The charm of the 
place, and the recollections of the past, have more to do now with 
the success of Goodwood than the actual amount of real genuine 
sport to be witnessed there. The great races of the week 
the Stakes and the Cup, are great now in name alone. The 
Stakes used to be one of the most popular races of the year; 
now it is about the most unpopular. Very moderate horses 
have accepted for it of late; and the number of these has 
been wont to dwindle away day by day, till at last a select field 
of cripples and platers remained to fight for the prize. The Cup 
also is no longer what the Cup used to be, for the simple reason 
that Cup horses are few and far between. Many animals win eu 
now on sufferance, because there is nothing to oppose them, AL 
together the two off days are not only more pleasant, but more 
productive of interesting sport, than the two which, by courtesy, 
are called the great days. n Tuesday there was some very 
good racing. Ostreger, who, by the way, has been bought 
for a large sum by the Austrians, and closed his chequered 
career in this country this week, beat Volunteer with the 
greatest ease. It is to be regretted that the handsomest son 
of the most successful sire in the country should be exported, 
but the selection does credit to the judgment of the * pur- 
chasers. Ostreger, like other great horses, disappointed owners 
and trainers in his early years, and never showed his real form in 
public until people had become sceptical about his having any form 
at all. Volunteer is another of the same sort, though far inferior 
in looks and in strength, and we may mention that Moulsey may 
be classed in the same category, all three having been bought out 
of selling plates. Volunteer was utterly done up at the end of a 
mile, and had not a gallop left in him. Next came D’Estournel, 
looking as well as ever, and, strange to say, behaving himself 
decently and in order. ‘Taraban, Opoponax (looking much im- 
proved since Ascot), and Caucasus were his opponents, and, from 
‘Taraban having beaten Fervacques, a good race was anticipated. But 
Mr. Bowes’s horse was not in the humour for running, and would 
not try a yard. Only Opoponax stuck to D’Estournel, but she 
had no chance, though the latter did not seem to win with a will. 
But his easy beautiful action was manifest directly Custance 
roused him. Though he put his ears back, his legs answered the 
call of his rider, and speed involuntarily beat temper. Lord 
Stamford’s fine tilly Idalia secured the Ham Stakes, her most 
noticeable opponent being Herald, of whom report had spoken 
largely. He is a tine-topped colt, very big, and scarcely likely to 
be dangerous in next year’s Derby. ‘lhough Mr. Thompson, who 
has almost educated her, rode Bumblekite in the Gratwicke 
Stakes, his pupil proved too rebellious even for him, and all 
we can say of her is that her name gives a happy idea of her 
irritability. Thirty-five ran for that brilliant scramble, the 
Stewards’ Cup, including all sorts of animals distinguished and 
dishonoured over all sorts of courses, A creature called 'Tibthorpe, 
whose latest performance was at a place called Hayling Island, where, 
over a course mainly composed of sea-weed and cockle-shells, he 
came in an excellent last, won literally from start to finish. So 
ridiculous a sight was never witnessed. So confident was his 
owner that he allowed him to carry 3 lbs. overweight, and yet 
not one of his thirty-four opponents could get within ten yards of 
his tail. Tibthorpe was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes. Wolsey, 
who was very nicely weighted at 6 st. 10lbs., was second, and 
Sultan, who won last year, was third; and so, as is usual in this 
race and in the Hunt Cup at Ascot, the favourites finished all 
in front. Athena regained her lost laurels by beating a very 
fair field, including Innerdale, Le Sarrazin, and Vale Koyal, for 
the Lavant Stakes; but the latter goes better over a longer 
distance. 

The racing on Wednesday was very poor. Twelve only ran 
for the Goodwood Stakes. This race was us unsavoury this 
year as ever. No man asked his fellow in the morning, What 
will win the Stakes—but—What has been scratched? Day 
by day, one after another, Blinkhoolie, Lord of the Dales, Can- 
non Ball, Dulcimer, Lucifer, Aggravator, appeared in the racing 
obituary. Many were taker, and the few that were left were 
for the most part poor specimens of the British racehorse. There 
were Vidi and Vici—no beauties. There were Clarice and Prim- 
rose—no flyers, There were Pakrita and Guy of Warwick, ot 
whom report, as usual, had spoken lies, There was, in, fact, 
only one animal in the race of any class, and that was the winnel, 
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= 
era, She carried g st., and won under the weight easily. 
But then such a victory tells both ways. It tells not only of the 
conqueror’ merits, but of the weakness of the vanquished. It is 
t triumph, but it is a triumph over very small enemies. 
Gomera’s beating Vidi and Vici is very much like Mr, W. G. 
Grace’s getting two hundred runs against Surrey bowling. This 
tittle event being over, there was not much to follow. The 
mntrées were Worthy of the piece de resistance. Rabican won the 
Findon Stakes cleverly, but his best antagonist was Vale — 
and he must beat better than him to become famous. an 
Amburgh, looking big and therefore better, had a mere canter 
for the Drawing-room Stakes, and, if left a little to nature, and not 
too scientifically over-trained, may run creditably in the Leger. 
He moved with his accustomed equable and machine-like action, 
and his speed is greater than any one would fancy. Vauban was 
prought out afterwards for a canter with Cerf Volant, which he 
accomplished successfully. On the Cup day the fields were smaller 
than ever, and the contests less interesting. The Palmer, of 
course, could not give Julius 5 lbs. over a mile, and in reversed 
itions would probably have failed to win. Only five ran 
or the Cup—namely, Vauban, Miss Havelock, Tynedale, 
Regalia, and one of Lord Glasgow's Toxophilite colts. It was 
ed as a match between Vauban and Regalia, and not 

a very exciting one. Miss Havelock’s mission was to make 
the running for Vauban, which she duly fulfilled, though we 
shall look forward to her winning a race on her own account 
jn due time. Regalia looked particularly well, but showed a 
little temper, and had to be led to the start. There was not 
much difficulty in despatching this splendid field, after a had 

y ed—a poor parade, of five horses, including a leader of 
work. The old Danebury tactics were well carried out, though one 
is tired of seeing them week after week this season. Miss Havelock 
took a long lead, at one time of a hundred yards, Regalia lying last 
for more than a mile. Before coming into the straight Vauban 
supplanted his stable companion, and Tynedale took second place. 
At the foot of the hill Regalia attempted to come, but died away to 
nothing at the commencement of the enclosure. Parry appeared 
to think there was nothing to fear except Regalia, for he eased 
Vauban, who was winning in a canter, towards the finish, and 
Tynedale cog bg resolute effort, he had to set him going again 
to win, which he was able to do without difiiculty. It was a 
bloodless victory, and so little was Vauban distressed that two 
hours and a-half afterwards he was brought out a second time 
against Taraban and Ravioli, and won more easily than before. 
Owner and trainer can have no great fears about a horse’s legs 
when they run him in a two mile and a-half and a mile and a-half 
race on the same day. The ground, it is true, was in excellent 
order, but it 1s severe work six weeks before the Leger. 
However, Vauban did it well, and was not pushed on either 
occasion. In this second race Taraban ran much better than on 
Tuesday. There is evidently something good in him, but there is 
more evil, and the good is very seldom exhibited. In the Seven- 
teenth Bentinck Memorial Stakes Formosa ran wretchedly after 
her victory over Leonine and Athena at Newmarket. Tregeagle 
beat her again, but she was never in the race, and we shall expect 
to see an entire reversal of this running. ‘The Chichester Stakes 
wasa good piece of handicapping, Xi with 8 st. 12 lbs., and G ulnare 
with § st. 7 lbs., being not very far apart at the finish. Xi gained 
additional fame by winning this race, as Lady Hester, 3 years, 
6 st. 10 lbs., and Elfeta, 4 years, 6 st. 5 lbs., were much more 
favourably weighted than himself. Europa was fairly expected 
to win the Molecombe Stakes, despite her 5 lbs. penalty; but 
Banditto, who made his début in this race, and who is a very 
good-looking colt, was her master, Europa, however, is certain 
to improve, and will grow into a fine strong mare. She has a 
good frame, and plenty of bone. 

Altogether, the Cup day at Goodwood was as bad as the Cup 
day at Stockbridge, and that is saying a good deal. There was a 
certainty in almost every race that deterred intending competitors, 
and, in addition, there was a wearisome monotony about the cha- 
tacter of the races. ‘There is no doubt that the programme of any 
meeting, however favoured it may be by accidents, requires frequent 
remodelling and revision. Tastes alter, fashion alters, and, more than 
either taste or fashion, the character of racing alters every few 
years. When the best colts and fillies of the year are pretty 
yaad distributed throughout the country, there is sure to be 

enty of competition in weight-for-age races. When, as at 
present, they are monopolized by three or four stables, what can 
We expect but a succession of walks over or hollow victories? It 
must be purely out of courtesy that Lochaber opposes Julius, or 
Ravioli Vauban. And it was purely out of courtesy that half 
the races on Thursday were not walks over. There was only 
one handicap during the day, and there were eight weight- 
for-age races. Now a meeting cannot exist on weight-for-age 
maces. Too many of them are self-destructive. One or two 
of them might secure good entries and good fields. But 
Where there are a dozen such, that which would give strength 
and solidity to a meeting is frittered away in driblets. But 

icaps require neither strength nor solidity. Let the horses be 
«3 bad as they may, only let them be numerous. ‘That is the 
case at the present day. Racehorses are very numerous, and very 
bad. But the Weighing of bad horses, the comparing their several 
degrees of worthlessness, and the so allvitiug the imposts that 
Occasionally the most worthless may win, is .ot only amusing in 
itself, but it furnishes amusement to spectators, for it ensures close 
contests, and if the contests are close, who cares whether the 


horses engaged are bad or good? On the other hand, if four 
horses out of five are being whipped and spurred, and the fifth is 
walking away from them at his leisure, who cares about the good- 
ness of the winner, or about the race at all? The result may be 
gratifying to the owner, the trainer, and the amateur; but it gives 
no oy to the general public; and, after all, the general 
public are the real supporters of racing. 


REVIEWS. 


5 THE EARLY YEARS OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


A” instalment of a biography extending only to the age of 
twenty-one could in general possess only a domestic value, 
and a narrative inspired or controlled by unquestioning affection 
has a tendency to degenerate into mere eulogy. General Grey’s 
record, however, of Prince Albert’s early years bears internal 
marks of truth, and the frequent ee by a more tender 
hand are in the highest degree touching and interesting. From 
his infancy to his death, the Prince seems to have been both 
morally faultless and singularly exempt from the errors of conduct 
which are in ordinary cases only corrected by experience. ‘“ God 
knows,” says the Queen, “vice itself would ever have recoiled 
from the look alone of one who wore ‘ the lily of a blameless life.’ ” 
The precocious prudence and firmness which Prince Albert ex- 
hibited in a very difficult position, if less attractive, were still 
more extraordinary. The person who loved him best delights, 
with ingenious affection, to contrast his calm judgment with the 
venial mistakes which awaited his influence for their removal. 
The Queen, at the beginning of her reign, was “ animated 
by strong feelings of partisanship,” and she was “ very irate 
with the Tories”; but the Prince, even before his arrival 
in England, determined that his household should be formed 
from both political parties in equal proportions, and the party 
feelings “‘by which the Queen candidly admits that she was 
herself biassed at the time soon ceased to show themselves 
under the influence of his judicious counsels.” Even in trifling 
matters there is the same loving anxiety to give Prince Albert the 
credit of simple tastes and of wholesome domestic habits. Her 
Majesty, it seems, had been accustomed to breakfast late, and 
in her early youth she was always unwilling to leave London. 
The late hours in the morning of which the Queen speaks with 
such regret were gradually improved under the influence of the 
Prince, and only a year after her marriage “I told Albert that 
formerly I was too happy to go to London, and wretched to leave 
it, and now, since the blessed hour of my marriage, and still more 
since the summer, I dislike and am unhappy to leave the country, 
and could be content and happy never to go to town. This 
leased him,” as well it might; yet, on considerations of duty, the 
*rince was always anxious that the Queen should spend as much 
time as she could in London. The history of Prince Albert's life 
will not fail to justify and contirm the esteem with which his 
memory is universally regarded ; but it will still more certainly 
produce the wholly undesigned effect of increasing the popular 
attachment to the devoted wife who records his virtues. 

The history of a happy childhood can only aspire to the merit 
of agreeable monotony. A little boy who learns his lessons 
and writes pretty little letters to his grandmamma is at best a 
good little boy. It is satisfactory, however, to learn from an in- 
fantine journal that Prince Albert, on two successive mornings, had 
a fight with his brother and inseparable companion, the present 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg. At asomewhat later period he gave Count 
Mensdorff a blow on the nose which left an indelible mark, and at 
Bonn he won a prize in a fencing-match among eight-and-twenty 
competitors. At the same University he is said to have been dis- 
tinguished by a faculty of mimicry and caricature which found a 
legitimate field in the peculiarities of the Professors and of the 
Prince’s military instructor. In after years the exercise of the 
most amusing of lighter gifts would have been undignified and 
indiscreet, and it was consequently abandoned. His biographer 
might perhaps have done well to correct by additional details the 

revailing impression that Prince Albert never was a boy. An 
idle world is too intolerant of youthful wisdom and virtue when 
they are not diversified by any touch of levity. A perfect character 
ought perhaps to pass, like Prince Albert, from the studious in- 
nocence of a simple and cheerful boyhood into the gravest respon- 
sibilities of mature life; but human weakness regrets the entire 
absence of noise, of nonsense, and of the simple enjoyment of 
animal spirits. The Prince’s early career was perhaps less re- 
markable in Germany than it might have been in Engiand. The 
real and affected contempt for learning which is more or less 
traditional among English boys forms part of an instinctive sus- 
picion that the precepts of nts and schoolmasters are doubt- 
ful, conventional, and lally insincere. A singular fabric of 
provisional philosophy and morality is therefore temporarily sub- 
stituted for more legitimate doctrines, and it serves its es 
better than might be expected. German boys are probably less 
humorous and more manageable, and Prince Albert and his 
brother were fortunate in the care of an excellent tutor who 
conducted their education from their earliest years until they 
left the University. To the age of nineteen the brothers were 


* The Early Years of H.R.If. the Prince Consort. Compiled under the 
direction of Her rang | the Queen, by Lieut.-General the Hon. C, Grey, 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 
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never parted for a single day, and they regarded each other 
‘through life with more than ordinary affection. ‘“ Emmest’s- sin- 
cere pleasure,” writes the Queen in as engagement 
to King Leopold, “ gives me great delight. He does so adore 
dearest Albert.” Their parents were, for some unexplained rea- 
son, separated in 1824, and the children never saw their mother 
in. Their father seems to have conducted their educa- 
tion judiciously, although Mr. Florschiitz the tutor complained, 
with professional jealousy, of undue interruptions and holidays, 
A peculiarity in Prince Albert’s constitution as a boy was pro- 
bably connected with the cause of his early death. He had 
ap difficulty in keeping himself awake in the evening, and 
e never succeeded in overcoming his tendency to sleepiness; 
“ yet nothing,” says the Queen, “could exceed the kind attention 
he paid to every one, frequently standing the whole evening that 
no one might be neglected.” General society, however, was to the 
Prince rather a duty than a pleasure, and his biographer considers 
it a merit that “on such occasions he loved to get hold of some 
man eminent as a statesman or man of science, and to pass the 
hours he was thus an, 2 to give to the world in political or 
instructive conversation.” A still larger and more genial nature 
would have enjoyed gossiping and easy talk; and a compliment 
quoted from the mouth of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at a Court 
ball at Florence is at least ambiguous :—“ Voila un prince dont 
nous pouvons étre fiers. La belle danseuse l’attend, le savant 
Voccupe.” A boy of nineteen would have been much better 
employed in dancing than in serious discussion at a ball. 

The paths of life have been made smooth for princes from the 
days when Hamlet himself could find no reasons for suicide except 
the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office, and other 

rievances from which exalted station is necessarily exempt. 

When Prince Albert was three years old, his nurse told him that 
he should marry the Princess Victoria, and the Coburg family had 
probably even then determined to promote in due time a union 
which was in itself natural and suitable. In 1836 the Prince, 
then aged seventeen, visited England with his father and brother, 
and for the first time saw his future bride. The probability of the 
marriage was from that time the subject of general rumour, 
though the report was, according to the Queen, “‘ premature, as 
nothing had then been settled.” ‘The cousins, however, exchanged 
letters, and it appears to have been fully understood that the 
engagement was to be formed, if both parties, after a suitable 
interval, were still of the same mind as at their first meeting. 
King William IV. had objected to the visit of the Coburg princes, 
as he wished his niece to marry the brother of the present King 
of Holland; but Queen Adelaide afterwards told the Queen that 
the King would at once have given way if he had known that her 
happiness was involved in her early choice. On their return from 
England the princes went to the University of Bonn for a year 
and a-half; and in 1839 Prince Albert made a tour in Italy, 
accompanied by Baron Stockmar, an old and faithful adherent of 
King Leopold and of the House of Coburg, and by the present 
Major-General Seymour. After Her Majesty's accession to the 
throne, King Leopold had, with her sanction, sounded his nephew, 
and, in his own words, he had “ put the whole case honestly and 
kindly before him. He looks at the question from its most elevated 
and honourable point of view. He considers that troubles are 
i able from all human positions, and that therefore, if we 
must be subject to plagues and annoyances, it is better to be so for 
some great and worthy object than for trifles and miseries.” The 
Prince, however, declined to wait for two or three years, unless 
there was a positive engagement, on the ground that he would have 
wasted a valuable portion of his life if the Queen should, after all, 
changeherintention. There was perhaps not another princely cadet 
of eighteen in Europe who would have calmly reflected on the 
plagues and annoyances which awaited a Prince Consort, or who 
would have hesitated to comply with any condition which might 
be attached to his marriage with the youthful Queen of England. 
The most interesting part of the story is the simplicity with which 
it is related, and the needless self-reproach which arises from the 
humility of loving recollections :— 

The Queen cannot now think without indignation against herself of her 
wish to keep the Prince waiting for probably three or jour years, at the risk 
of ruining all his prospects for life, until she might feel inclined to marry! 
And the Prince has since told her that he came over in 183g with the inten- 
tion of telling her that, if she could not then make up her mind, she must 
understand that he could not now wait for a decision, as he had done at a 
former period when the marriage was first talked about. ‘The only excuse 
the Queen can make for herself is in the fact that the sudden change from 
the secluded life at Kensington to her independent position as Queen 
Regnant, at the age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out of her mind, 
which she now most bitterly repents. A worse school tor a young girl, or 
“me more detrimental to all natural feelings and affections, cannot well be 
imagined than the position of a Queen at eighteen, without experience, and 
without a husband to guide and support her. ‘This the Queen can state from 
painful experience, and she thanks God that none of her dear daughters are 
exposed to such danger. 

So candid a confession has never before been made by one so 
highly placed, and it seems almost disrespectful to add the com- 
ment, that in this case natural feelings and atlections have survived, 
in their purest and strongest form, the severe trial of the most 
exceptional of all positions. As the Queen and the Prince were 
but twenty = old at the date of the marriage, a previous delay 
of six months might seem to others not to have been a sufficient 
cause for subsequent regret. It became unnecessary for Prince 
Albert to announce the resolution which he had formed, for 
on the 15th of October, 1839, a few days after his arrival 
at Windsor, the Queen told him that she had made up her 


mind, and the Prince received her offer with the w: 
strations of affection. “I told him it was a great mertse Cah 
= but he would not allow it. . . . Ithen told him to fetch 
rnest, which he did, who congratulated us both and seemed 
very happy. . . . He told me how perfect his brother was” 
In a letter written on the same day to Baron Stockmar Prince 
Albert quotes the description of the lover's feelings in Schiller’s 
Song of the Bell—“ The eye sees heaven open, and the heart swims 
in happiness.” It is not often that such an idyl can be enacted 
on a throne. The happy beginning was followed by a life of 
cloudless sunshine, only terminated by the Prince’s death, 
Leopold had before told the Queen that she could not exist with. 
out a happy home, and her fatherly friend and adviser Lord 
Melbourne said, when she announced her intention, “You will be 
much more comfortable ; for 2 woman cannot stand alone for an 
time, in whatever position she may be.” “Alas! alas!” she 
exclaims, “ the poor Queen now stands in that painful position,” 

The course of true love had run wonderfully smooth; but even 
the serene air of royalty was at first disturbed by some passin 
clouds. In 1840 political feeling was running high, and he 
Government majority in the House of Commons was eve 
day declining. In the previous May, Lord Melboume, after 
resigning, had returned to office on the Queen’s refusal to 
part, at the demand of Sir Robert Peel, with the ladies of 
her household. Her Majesty’s generous admission that she 
was then a strong partisan of the Whigs fully justifies Sir 
Robert Peel’s decision in the crisis which was Boece at the 
time as the “ Bedchamber Plot.” The sagacious leader of the 
Opposition perhaps may have scarcely regretted the brief 
postponement of his inevitable accession to power; but it was 
unfortunate that the irritation which then existed between the 
two parties should have led to an untoward circumstance 
which caused the Queen great and natural annoyance. Lord 
Melbourne proposed a grant of 50,000/. a year to Prince Albert, 
without consulting Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, 
and he had the mortitication of being defeated on an amend. 
ment, moved by Colonel Sibthorp, to substitute the sum of 30,000), 
Lord John Russell attempted to turn the occurrence to the benefit 
of his party by attributing to the supporters of the smaller grant a 
want of loyalty to the Queen. Sir Robert Peel and his principal 
followers of course repudiated the imputation, and Prince Albert 
soon discovered for himself that the opposition to the proposed 
income and to the precedence which the Queen wished to secure 
for her Consort by Act of Parliament ‘did not proceed (at least 
in the leaders of the Conservative party) either from want of 
respect and goodwill towards himself, or of loyalty towards the 
Queen.” Lord Melbourne’s large and noble nature raised him 
above the vulgarity of factious intrigue, and he supported Prince 
Albert in pressing upon the Queen the determination to stand 
aloof from political parties. ‘He told the Prince that he thought 
the time was come when Her Majesty ‘should have a general 
amnesty for the Tories,’ and on being spoken to by the Queen, to 
whom the Prince had reported what he had said, he repeated 
that such was his opinion.” On another occasion, “the Queen 
records that Lord Melbourne, speaking of the Prince, said, 
looking at him with tears im his eyes, ‘There is an amazing 
feeling for him; there is a very favourable impression of him; 
every one likes him;’” and then, “ speaking of the Tories, against 
whom the Queen was very irate, Lord Melbourne said, ‘ You 
should now hold out the olive-branch a little.’ ” Lord Melbourne’s 
unselfish regard for the public interest coincided with his genuine 
affection for the Queen. It is well known that on his retirement 
from office he thoughtfully communicated to his suecessfal rival 
all the suggestions which he thought likely to facilitate the com- 
munications of the new Government with the Queen. It is much 
to be regretted that none of Lord Melbourne’s surviving friends 
have preserved in detail for future generations the memory of a 
Minister who possessed more fully than any other statesman of 
his time the lofty and kindly temperament of genius. 

The Queen had another wise friend and adviser in her uncle, 
King Leopold, who contributed to the present volume a valuable 
sketch of his own eventful life, and of the history of the 
Coburg family. At the Congress of Erfurt Prince Leopold saw 
much of Napoleon, who wished to engage him in his service, and 
before he was of age he negotiated an advantageous treaty 
between Coburg and Bavaria. In 1813 he joined the Russian 
army, and he commanded the cavalry in the battle in which 
Vandamme was routed and taken prisoner. He afterwards 
accompanied the Emperor Alexander to England, where he won 
the affection of the Princess Charlotte. Writing in old age, with 
the children of his second marriage grown up around him, King 
Leopold declares that he never recovered the feeling of happiness 
which had blessed his short married life with the Princess 
Charlotte. Some years later he paid a visit to his wife's mother 
during her trial, and he says that George IV. never forgave him. 
The levity, however, of the King’s character is curiously 
illustrated by a subsequent anecdote. “He of course declared 
that he would never see the Prince again. However, the Duke 
of York arranged an interview. The King could not resist 
his curiosity, and got Prince Leopold to tell him how Queen 
Caroline was dressed, and all sorts of details.” In 1829 Prince 
Leopold unwillingly declined the throne of Greece in consequence 
of Lord Aberdeen’s refusal to adopt the frontier which was two 

ears afterwards actually settled by the Conference. Prince 
eopold had also urged the annexation of Crete to the new 
kingdom, but the English Government opposed the suggestion, and 
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ft seems that he would have accepted the dominions which were 
ly entrusted to the feeble hands of Otho. “ The Queen well 
remembers her joy when this took place, as she adored _her uncle, 
gpd was in despair at the thought of his departure for Greece.” : 
The latter portion of the biography of Prince Albert, which is 
to the competent hands of Mr. Theodore Martin, will be 
g more important contribution to history than the memoir of his 
eat] Siok ; but some of the more personal characteristics of his 
ic career have been anticipated in the ey volume by the 
ven’s affectionate zeal. Her Majesty’s object in recording the 
gdmirable qualities of the Prince will have been fully attained, 
and she will also command for herself a sympathy which may 
perhaps soothe her feelings the more because it will be intimately 
associated with appreciation of her husband’s character. 


THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS.* 


HIS is an attempt to create interest in some of the “a 
leaders of the Society of Friends, by exhibiting a skete 

of their domestic and personal history in connexion with their 
public proceedings. Mrs. Webb writes as an admirer and eulogis 
and she is one among the many proofs that the hagiographi 
instinct is not confined to any religious body. She proceeds in an 
easy and not unpleasant strain, in amusing unconsciousness of the 
looseness of her large statements and the audacity of her assump- 
tins. The Friends have always shown a tendency to make up 
for their abstinence from physical force by indulging in strong 
language about their opponents; and the general doucerewx cha- 
racter of Mrs. Webb’s style is only corrected by little spiteful 

ings, whenever a chance offers, against the “clergy” and the 
«Established Church.” The justice of them is a matter not 
worth troubling about, either to her or her readers. Persecution 
js a bad thing in itself to those who suffer it, and ape not less 
go to those who inflict it; but it is unquestionably a very con- 
venient thing to the descendants and representatives of the perse- 
cuted, when the persecution is over. This is the reflection which 
comes of itself into the mind when we read an account such as 
Mrs. Webb has given of the lives and troubles of some of the early 
Quakers. ‘The persecutions they went we have encouraged 
her to conceive the design of making them objects of sympathy 
and interest to an age which is really quite as much out of sym- 
pathy with them as with their persecutors. The Friends’ religion, 
as a distinctive system of what claims to be exclusive truth, is 
said to be doing little more than just holding its own at present. 
But if its adherents and advocates can hardly hope to attract very 
much attention to their doctrines, they can say with truth that 
they are the children of fathers whose lives, at any rate, had 
a source of interest which keeps fresh for ages—that is, they 
suflered for what they believed. They are perfectly justified 
in bringing the fact to our notice; what the fact may be 
worth is another matter, and depends on considerations out- 
side itself; but it is a, feather in the cap of any sect which 
has undergone persecution, and no one can find fault with 
them for making the most of that, as of any other advan- 
tage. But the greatness of the advantage is brought home to 
us when it stands nearly alone. The picture which Mrs. Webb 
gives of these early Quakers has, as all accounts drawn from 
contemporary records are likely to have, a certain amount of 
curious detail; but, except to a very limited number of sym- 
regee readers, the only reason which suggests itself for the 

k having been written is that there is a good deal in it of 

suffering for conscience’ sake. The characters, with the exception 
perhaps of William Penn, are those of good, earnest, religious 
people, but in no respect better or more striking than might be 
selected with perfect fairness from the biographies of any other of 
the religious parties of the time. To whatever real indications of 
individual peculiarities present themselves the writer seems blind, 
as she proceeds in her gentle sugar-and-water style of praise, not 
noticing what, if she saw them, she would probably think detects, 
though to less indulgent or partial readers they seem the most 
teal disclosures given of the man’s or woman’s true self. 

Everybody has heard of the persecutions of the early Quakers, 
and most people nowadays feel great indignation and disgust at 
them. The Quakers differed from the other sects who were per- 
secuted under the Commonwealth and under Charles II. in this, 
that they made no claim to bring forward a rival system, either to 
the sects or to the Church, challenging the submission and 
adherence of the State. With the Presbyterians and Independents 
it Was a war @ outrance between one another, and between them 
and the Church ; they had all along avowed the plan of destroy- 
ing and rooting out the Church, to force their own platform on 
the nation instead, and they both gave strong prouf of their 
purposes. But the Quakers made no such pretension. They 
denounced the Church, indeed, without mercy, and as violently 
as anybody else did; but they denounced the rest of the Dissenters 
Just as vehemently, for incorrigible formalists and blind dogmatists. 
And they only asked for liberty of conscience, and to be let alone 
to think as they pleased, and hold their meetings, which had 
nothing political or dangerous about them. Then they were un- 
Tesisting sufferers. ‘(heir tongues went fast, and it is not difficult 
to understand the almost unendurable provocation given by their 
quiet self-conceit and impertinence; but no one ever feared that 
they could be tempted into violence or retaliation. Persecuting 


* The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century. By Maria Webb. 
: Kitto. 1867. 


and imprisoning them was like persecuting and aerate 
women ; and the contrast was ever present between the force a 
often the brutality on one side, and the notorious determination on 
the other to submit to any amount of insult and ill-usage without 
resenting it. They were people who tempted all the coarse and 
tyrannical and insolent men who er in towns and 
counties to prey upon so much defenceless and quiet eccentricity, 
to vent their contempt or wreak their revenge on religionists 
who meant every word and every act of their lives to be a 
rebuke to vice and profaneness, and who besides held it as a 
first principle not to be afraid of speaking their minds. The per- 
ad the century were all brutal, of 
the Chu y against the Dissenters, or of the Nonconformists, 
when they Ped the power, against the Church. But, of all the 
persecutions, those against the Quakers were the most wanton 
and inexcusable, 

There is not a word to be said for them; but the question may 
still be asked, and is certainly suggested by Mrs. Webb’s book, 
what was the cause in which they were endured? Why were 
they undergone, and what brought them down in such violence 
on the Quakers? For the Quakers undoubtedly challenged the 
law, and pointedly courted the intolerance of the Government. 
Well, say their admirers, it was for their religious opinions; for 
their greater spirituality of religion, for their purer and simpler 
appreciation of the real meaning and purpose of Scripture, 
which led them to put aside all forms and traditions. They 
only wanted peaceably, each man for himself and with his few 
friends, to follow their way of pure devotion; and they were 
ag for it. This is, of course, implied in such eulogies as 

irs. Webb writes. But this was not all, for such spirituality as 
Mrs. Webb sets before us, as characteristic of the subjects of her 
book, was not confined to the Quakers; language just as high and 
se could be quoted from contemporary Presbyterians and 

ndependents, from Church writers, from Roman Catholic writers. 
Baxter and Jeremy Taylor surely had as lofty ideas about the 
religious life as the Quakers. The Quakers could have been high 
and spiritual without persecution. Of course their on 
involved persecution; but what we want to learn was the 
thing for which persecution was worth while enduring, and which 
made it an inevitable alternative. And we learn that, in Mrs. 
Webb's view, the great and sacred principle which hallowed the 
sufferings of the Quakers, as it made them necessary for the im- 
provement of the world, was their devotion to truth and truth- 
fulness: We must respect people who are nang: ery for 
nonconformity ; but at the same time we may think that they 
suffered in a mistaken cause, and from an exaggerated notion of 
what they were to protest about. Mere suffering even for con- 
science’ sake may be wise or may be foolish, however honest; and 
it is always important, in judging of the sufferers, to consider 
whether they were wise or foolish. But the Quakers were at the 
bottom, we are told, sufferers for truthfulness. Mrs. Webb is 
strong on this point ; for instance :— 

An enlightened conscience, pointing in the Gospel to the words of the 
Lord Jesus himself, made it clear to him that the Friends were right in 
maintaining that the follower of Christ must live a life of truthfulness— 
must make it the great object of his life to be true to God, true to his fellow- 
men, and true to the convictions of his own conscience in all things; that 
God required from His children, and would help them to maintain, truth in 
heart, in word, and in deed; and that no one who is not governed by the 
spirit of truth and truthfulness is pleasing to God and serving him aright. 


What, then, was this truthfulness? What was it as a cause, inde- 
pendently of the manfulness and fortitude of the sufferers, which 
rave their sufferings dignity and value? How did they show this 
jofty truthfulness ? Tee we mean no disrespect to the early 
Quakers. They were many of them excellent and even noble men, 
who raised their voice, in spite of mockery and ill-usage, against 
the hollowness and wickedness round them. But their sufferi 
are recalled to shed lustre on a particular sect, and they are said 
to have been especially the confessors of truthfulness. In what, 
then, did their truthfulness especially consist? ‘‘Then came the 
pinch in the application of strict truthfulness” to common life. 
There can be no doubt that there are plenty of occasions for a 
trying “ application of strict truthfulness ” ; but what was it with 
Thomas Elwood and his associates? We are merely repeati 
what we find in Mrs. Webb's extracts, that the momentous 
“pinch” and test of truthfulness appears in them to have been 
the great hat question. The first occasion by which Elwood was 
tried was in a hat difficulty, and he triumphs in his firmness about 
it, as if he had thus given the decisive proof of his faith :— 

The ceremonious uncovering of the head and the bowing of the knee were 
seriously regarded by the Friends as marks of veneration that should not be 
offered to any mortal, but should be considered as due to God alone, and 
observed in prayerful approaches to Him. We cannot wonder that, viewing 
these observances in this light, no earthly consideration could induce them 
to comply with these fashionable usages. Elwood thus describes 
with some of his former acquaintances after he had made that change, on an 
occasion when sent by his father to Oxford, with a message to his brother 
magistrates who sat on the bench during the Sessions :—* 1 went directly to 
the hall where the Sessions were held, and had been but a very little w 
there before a knot of my old acquaintances, espying me, came to me. One 
of these was a scholar in his gown, another a surgeon of that city (Oxford), 
both my schoolfellows and fellow-boarders at Thame school, and the third 
a country gentleman with whom I had been long familiar. When they were 
come up to me, they all saluted me after the usual manner, putting off their 
hats and bowing, saying, ‘ Your humble servant, sir,’ expecting, no doubt, 
in return the same from me. But when they saw me stand still, not movi 
my cap nor bowing my knee in a way of congee to them, they were am 
and looked first one on another again for awhile, without a word speaking. 
At length the surgeon, a brisk young man, who stood nearest to me, clapping 
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his hand in a familiar way on my shoalder, and smiling on me, said, ‘ What, 


Tom, a Quaker ?’ to which I readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ Yes, a Quaker.’ 
And as the words out of my mauth, I felt joy springing in my heart, 
for I rejoiced that I had not been drawn by them into any compliance, and 


that I had strength and boldness given me to confess myself to be one of 


that despised people.” 


And the hat is for ever coming up in his account of his diffi- 
culties. In those days, says Mrs. Webb, men generally wore 
their hats indoors; and as Thomas Elwood would not take off his 
hat to his father, 


Young Elwood had not only hats and caps taken from him one after 
another, till all he possessed were gone, but also every means of procuring 


others. ‘To this his father had recourse in order to put it out of his power 


ever to appear covered in his presence when he found that other and most 
cruel treatment which he had recourse to was unavailing. But do or say 
what he would to his son he found him immoveable in this, though he still 
acted towards him with filial deference in everything but what appeared 
to him as encroaching on the honour due to God. 


Some friends, the Peningtons, come to see the Elwoods:— 


They tarried with us all night, and much discourse they had with my 
father, both about the principles of truth in general, and in relation to me 
in particular, which I was not privy to; but one thing which I afterwards 
heard of was this: when my father and we were at their house some months 
before, Mary Penington, in some discourse there, had told him how hardly 
her husband's father, Alderman Penington, had dealt with him about his 
hat, which my father, little then thinking that it would, aud so soon too, 
be his own case, did very much censure the Alderman for. He spared not 
liberally to blame him for it, wondering that so wise a man as he was 


should take notice of so trivial a thing as the taking off or keeping on of 


a hat. 


It is arranged that Thomas Elwood is to go away from home with 
the Peningtons; but, just at starting, the hat comes in again to 
embarrass matters :— 

We were come to the coach side before this was concluded on, and I was 
ready to step in, when one of my sisters privately put my father in mind 
that I had no hat on. That somewhat startled him, for he did not think it 
fit I should go from home so far, and stay abroad, without a hat, wherefore 
he whispered her to tetch me a hat, and he entertained them with some 
discourse in the meantime. But as soon as he saw the hat coming he would 
not stay till it came, lest I should put it on before him ; therefore, breaking 
off the discourse, he abruptly took his leave of them. 


And the oddest indication of feeling amongst those early sectaries 
is that keeping on their hat was a sufficient testimony, though all 
the rest of the dress might be as fashionable as ever. When 
William Penn had declared himself a Quaker, 


The whole family was dismayed at the intelligence, and the young man | 


was forthwith recalled by the disappointed father. He promptly obeyed the 
summons, presenting himself as soon as possible before his parents in 
London. At first they were a little cheered on noticing no particular 
change in his manners or dress, except in not uncovering his head when 
he addressed them. He continued to wear the fashionable cavalier costume ; 
the long curls, the plume, and the rapier were still in their wonted places, 
as were the rings and other gold ornaments. No thought had as yet been 
directed by him to these customary decorations ; but in after times they 
were all laid aside for what was more simple, though not for any style of 
dress peculiarly distinguishing the Quakers from other strictly religious 
people of those times. 


And so again, in a letter of William Penn to his father, announ- 
cing his imprisonment, and claiming his part with those who live 
godly in Christ Jesus, the one point which comes uppermost is the 
perpetual hat 


My dear Father,—This comes by the hand of one who can best allay the 
trouble it brings, As true as ever Paul said it, such as live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution. So, for no other reason, am I at present a 
sufferer. Yesterday I was taken by a band of soldiers, with one Captain 
Meade, and in the evening carried before the mayor ; he proceeded against 
me according to the ancient law ; he told me I should have my hat pulled 
off, for all 1 was Admiral Penn’s son. I told him I desired to be in common 
with others, and sought no refuge from the common usage, I discoursed 
with him about the hat; but he avoided it. Because I did not readily 


answer him as to my name, William, when he asked me in order to a mit- | 


timus, he bid his clerk write one for Bridewell, and there would he see me 
whipped himself, for all I was Penn’s son that starved the seamen. 


Persecution is a bad thing; but when the cause of “ truthfulness” 
is reduced to questions ot hats, paying tithes, and saying thou and 


The naming of an inn put me in mind that such public-houses were 
of expense, and I knew I had no money to defray it, wherefore 1 said to the 
warden, “ Before thou sendest me to an inn, which may occasion go 
expense, I think it needful to acquaint thee that I have no money.” at 
that the warden stared, and turning quickly upon me said “flow 
money ? How can that be? You don’t look like a man that has no : “4 
“ However I look,” said I, “ I tell thee the truth, that I have no money, and 
I tell it to forewarn thee that thou mayst not bring an charge upon the 
town.” “TI wonder,” said he, “ what art you have got that you can travel 
without money ; you can do more, I assure you, than I can.” 

I making no answer, he went on and said, “ Well, well, but if you have 
no money, you have a good horse under you, and we can distrain him for 
the charge.” “ But,” said I, “ the horse is not mine.” “No! but you have 
a good cvat on your back, and I hope that is your own.” “ But it is not,” 
said I, “ for I borrowed both the horse and the great coat.” With that the 
warden, holding up his hands and smiling, said, “ Bless me! I never met 
with such a man as you before! What? were you set out by the parish ?” 
‘Then, turning to the constable, he said, “ Have him to the Greyhound, and 
bid the people be civil to him.” Accordingly to the Greyhound I was | 
my horse put up, and I put into a large room, and some account given of 
me, I suppose, to the people of the house. 


After dinner, he is brought again before the Warden, who threatens 
him with the stocks, and lectures him on the Fourth Command- 
ment; and then he goes on to describe how his own answer about 
the seventh day sets the local authorities by the ears, and under 
this diversion he is let off':— 


Then putting on a countenance of the greatest gravity, he said, “ But, 
young man, I would have you know that you have not only broken the law 
of the land, but also the law of God ; and therefore you ought to ask of Him 
forgiveness, for you have highly offended Him.” “ That,” said I, “ I would 
most willingly do, if I were ible I had offended Him by breaking any 
law of His!” ‘ Why,” said he, “ do you question that?” “ Yes, truly,” 
said I, “ for I do not ow of any law of God that doth forbid me to ride on 
this day.” “No,” that is strange! Where, I wonder, were you bred? 
You can read, can’t you?” “ Yes,” said I, “that I can.” “ Don’t you 
then read,” said he, “ the commandment, # ber the Sabbath day to 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work ; but the seventh is the 
Sabbath of the Lord, in it thou shalt not do any work.” “ Yes,” I replied, “I 
have read it often, and remember it well. But that command was given to 
the Jews, not to Christians; and this is not that day; their Sabbath was 
the seventh day, but this is the first day of the week.” “ How is it,” said 
he, “ you know the days of the week no better? You need to be better 
taught.” 

Here the younger constable, whose name was Cherry, interposing, said, 
“ Mr. Warden, the gentleman is right as to that, for this is the first day 
of the week, not the seventh.” This the old warden took in dudgeon, and 
looking severely on the constable, said, “What! do you take upon you 
toteach me? {I'll have you know I'll not be taught by you.” “ As you 
please for that, sir,” said the constable, “ but I am sure you are mistaken on 
this point; for Saturday was the seventh day, and you know yesterday was 
Saturday.” 

This made the warden hot and testy, and put him so out of patience that 
I feared it would have come to a downright quarrel betwixt them, for both 
were confident, and neither would yield. And so earnestly were they 
engaged in the contest, that there was no room for me to put in a word 
between them, At length the old man, having talked himself out of wind, 
stood still awhile, as it were to take breath, and then bethinking of me he 
turned and said, “ You are discharged, and may take vour liberty.” “ But,” 
said I, “ I desire my horse may be discharged too, else I know not how to 
go.” “Aye, aye,” said he, “ you shall have your horse,” and turning to the 
other constable, who had not offended him, he said, “ Go, see that his horse 
be delivered to him.” 


The latter part of the volume is devoted to William Penn. It 
is composed in the same tone of indiscriminate praise, which is 
just as b yriengreti | in relating the life of a Quaker as it is in the 
pages of the excellent Alban Butler. Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
highly-coloured panegyric, though largely drawn upon by Mrs. 
Webb, is not enough tor her. Mr. Dixon, she complains, over- 
looks the special influences of Quaker principles and soviety in 
Penn's large-minded and benevolent legislation for his colony. 
But Mrs. Webb leaves us much as we were as to a satisfactory 
and fair judgment of William Pean. What is obvious, even in 
her account, is the combination of keen, shrewd, good sense with 
romantic aspirations and designs, of an ambition and scheming 


' temper and strong desires for personal importance with real 


thee, though we may abhor the persecution, we must protest in the 


name of common sense against making heroes of the persecuted. 
It is a bad and dangerous precedent. 
But if their admirers will not insist on our regarding these early 


Quakers as persons who rose above every one else in wisdom, | 


truthfulness, or sanctity, we may find in them much to respect 
and not a little to like. Among other things, there is a 
grave humour discernible in some of them, which shows itself 
sometimes in narratives not unworthy of Defoe or Fielding. 
Thomas Elwood, Milton’s reader—who with the self-satisfaction 
characteristic both of the man and his set, all the more amusing 
from the specimens of his poetical talent given here, records how 
he sat in judgment on Pu radise Lost, and gives himself credit for 
having put the idea of Paradise Reyained into the poet’s mind— 
could certainly tell a good story with eflect. 
riding in the Commonwealth times on a Sunday from Reading to 
Chaliont, to attend aQuaker’s meeting, he was stopped at Maiden- 
head, and taken before the “ Warden,” to answer for the offence 
of travelling on the Sabbath :— 


| 
| 


He relates how, | 


He asked why I travelled on that day. I told him I did not know it | 


would give ofience to ride or to walk on that day, so long as I did not drive 
any carriage or horses laden with burthens. “ Why,” said he, “if your 
business was urgeut, did you not take a pass from the Mayor of Reading ? ” 
“ Because,” I replied, “ I did not know nor think I should have needed one.” 
“ Well,” said he, “1 will not talk with you now—it is time to go to church 
—but I will examine you further anon ;” and turning to the constable, 
“* Have kim to an inp, and bring him before me after dinner.” 


| 
| 


benevolence and the genuine wish to promote human improve- 
ment, and of a despotic love of command with an overflow in 
his letters of gushing sensibility and devotional unctiun. After 
all, his extremely intimate relations with James II. are not sufli- 
ciently accounted for, in the case of a religionist of William 
Penn’s type and opinions, by the fact of the Duke of York having 
been the friend of Penn’s father, the Admiral. Lord Macaulay 
may have been ill-natured, but the connexion is not creditable to 
Penn's protessed simplicity of religion ; and we find nothing fresh 
to explain it. Altogether, Penn’s connexions and acquaintances 
out of his own sect are remarkable. Mrs. Webb prints a corre- 
spondence between him and Tillotson, from which it appears that 
‘Tillotson had some suspicions, perfectly ill-grounded ones, of the 
Protestantism of a man who kept such different company. She 
also prints a curious expostulation from Penn to Algernon Sidney, 
referred to, but not quoted, by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, which is 
worth quoting, as showing both the manner in which the two men 
had worked together, and also the character which Penn had, 
rightly or wrongly, for being a man who must have his own way:— 


13th October, 1681. 

There are many things make a man’s life uneasy in the world, which are 
great abates to the pleasure of living, but scarcely one equal to that of the 
unkindness or injustice of friends. f 

I have been asked by several since I came last to town if Colonel Sidney 
and I were fallen out, and when I denied it and laughed at it, they told me 
I was mistaken, and, to convince me, stated that he had used me very ill to 
several persons if not companies, saying, “I had a good country, but 
basest laws in the world, not to be endured or lived under; and that the 
‘Turk was not more absolute than 1.” This made me remember the discourse 
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at my house about me drawing constitutions, not as pro- 
bed togetie fixed to the hand ; and as my act to which the rest were to 
oe if they would be concerned with me. I could not but call to mind 
ony 4 objections were presently complied with, both by my verbal denial of 
thet h constructions as the words might bear, as if they were imposed and not 
oe om debate. And also that [ took my pen and immediately altered 
ve. an aap that they corresponded (and I truly thought more properly) 
A thy sense. Upon this thou didst draw a draft as to the frame of 
~ ment gave it to me to read, and we discoursed it with considerable 
ment. "Tt was afterwards called for back by thee to finish and polish ; 
and I suspended proceedings in the business ever since. 

] met with this sort of language in the mouths of several : I shall not 
believe it ; "twere not well in me to an enemy, less to a friend. But if it be 
true, I shall be sorry we ever were so well acquainted, or that I have given 
pe occasion, to them that hate us, to laugh at me for more true friend- 
ship and steady kindness than I have been guilty of to any man I know 
“a It becomes not my pretensions to the things of another life to be 

in about the uncertainties of this. Be it as it will, I am yet 
Thy real friend, 

PENN, 


much in pain 
worthy of a line. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED.* 


T is strange how little attention has been directed to the origin 
] and history of a formula so universally known and accepted 
throughout Christendom as the Apostles’ Creed. The common 
impression among Roman Catholics and Protestants alike may be 
taken to be that the substance and main outline of the Creed, if 
not the actual composition of the Apostles, dates from a period 
bordering upon the apostolic. It is regarded as one of the most 
ancient landmarks of the Christian faith, next perhaps to the Scrip- 
tures, as embodying in a fixed and authentic shape the rule of faith 
or profession of the truth which rose to the lips of every Christian 
when questioned as to the heads of his belief. How far removed 
is this vague and unquestioning view of the matter from the facts 
of history has always been well known to those at all conversant 
with the records of the early Church, but little has been done to 
enter critically and fully upon the history of the Apostles’ Creed, 
to trace it from its earliest use to its gradual adoption as the 
common symbol of the Western Church. M. Michel Nicolas has 
added to his valuable series of works on Biblical literature and 
ecclesiastical antiquity a monograph upon this 
subject which may well take the public in general by surprise. 
Availing himSelf treely of the learned labours of Voss, Witsius, 
Basnage, and Walch, as well as of the more recent compilations 
of Hahn and Professor Heurtley, he has brought his own extensive 
reading and critical judgment to bear upon the origin of the 
Creed and the various transformations through which it has passed 
into its present shape. 

The conclusiuns at which M. Nicolas arrives, novel and even 
startling as they may be to many readers, are clear and con- 
clusive. The Creed as we now have it was at no time entirely 
new, nor was it the composition of any one author or body 
of authors, nor even of any one peri It formed the final 
development of a series of changes, the expansion of a number 
of antecedent formulas, tentative and incomplete. The common 
root of the whole was the profession of faith demanded of the 
a ha in baptism. The earliest and simplest type of this 
formula is supplied by the case of the Ethiopian eunuch. With 
the growth ot the Church, the variety of usages, and the di- 
versity of points of faith, professions of greater precision would 
inevitably come into use, varying too in different churches. The 
baptismal profession had always in it somewhat of a secret 
formula, in analogy with the pagan rites of initiation. It was 
forbidden to put it in writing—a prohibition which can be traced 
till the latter half of the second century. Out of the general 
accoyd in the baptismal formula about that period, or the beginning 
of the third century, sprang the Apostles’ Creed. Tertullian 
acquaints us with it in its most rudimentary shape. “Credo in 
Patrem, Filium, Spiritum Sanctum et in Sanctam Ecclesiam.” 
Passages in St. Cyprian show that the form by that time estab- 
lished in proconsular Africa had been enriched by the articles of 
the remission of sins, and of the “life everlasting through the holy 
Church.” The Apostolic Constitutions, whatever doubt may rest 
os their origin, are good as evidence of existing usage towards 

¢ latter half of the third century. We there find the baptismal 

‘ofession enlarged almost to the dimensions of the later creed of 
Nica. This was doubtless the use of most churches of the East, 
including the Coptic communities of Africa. Very similar, in the 
articles concerning the Son, is the form of Antioch preserved in 
the Latin translation of Cassian, but this stops short of the article 
onthe Church. If we can safely follow Baluze in accepting as au- 
thentic the acts of Saint Savin, a catechetical form nearly identical 
with the Coptic was used at the baptism of Venustinus, A.D. 303. 
€ catecheses of Saint Cyril show the full form in use at 
Jerusalem about the middle of the fourth century. In Africa, 
by the time of Augustine, we find the simple terms of Tertullian 
and Cyprian expanded as regards the Son, and the resurrection of 
the body. A letter of Marcellus of Ancyra, written about 
AD. 337 to Pope Julius, as a proof of his orthodoxy, is preserved 
by Epiphanius. Here we get probably in an authentic shape the 
man formula of that period. It is in St. Ambrose that we first 
meet with the expression “symbolum apostolorum,” and from 
Rufinus that We get the first vague statement of its having been the 
Joint composition of the apostolic body. Up to this time what 
most strikes us as common to all forms of the Creed is the 


A Apétres : essai historique. Par Michel Nicolas. Paris: 


absence of the article of the “descent into hell.” The earliest 
trace of that article occurs in the Creed of Aquileia, cited by 
Rufinus about the end of the fourth century. Rufinus at the 
same time is careful to mention, in his exposition of the Creed, 
that that article formed no part of the formula of the Roman 
Church. It is further met with in one of St. Augustine’s sermons 
“de tempore,” though omitted in the various other versions of the 
Creed scattered throughout his writings. It is unknown to the 
version of Peter Chrysologus of Ravenna, and that of Maximus 
of Turin, both belonging to the middle of the fifth century, as well 
as in the short Gaal of Facundus, Bishop of Hermiane, in Africa, 
about the middle of the sixth century. It is also absent from one 
cited by Martene from an early Frankish missal of uncertain 
date. It was unknown at Arles towards the beginning of the 
fifth century, as we infer from the sermons attributed to Eusebius 
Gallus, But it is found in the version handed down by Etherius, 
Bishop of Osme, and Beatus, Presbyter of Aslauga, in the latter 
half of the eighth. The version of these two Spanish eccle- 
siastics has the further peculiarity of prefixing the word Deum 
to dominum nostrum in the second article of the Creed. It is 
true that in a second citation of the same formula on the 

of these writers the word Deum is omitted, as is also the adjunct 
unicum to filium ejus. In an able critical note M. Nicolas makes 
it probable that neither the addition nor the omission was the 
effect of Japsus on the part of writer or copyist, but that in 
enunciating the full form the authors had special regard to 
the errors of Elipandus, against whom they were then writing. 
The heresy of Elipandus, Archbishop of Toledo, which Alcuin has 
further exposed in distinct terms, lay in denying the divinity of 
the Son, or rather in distinguishing two Sons—one proper, the 
other adoptive; as also two Gods, the one by nature, the other by 
name only (nuncupatum Deum). A letter of Charlemagne has 
been preserved in which he calls upon Elipandus to renounce these 
errors. Otherwise this Spanish Creed bears the strongest family re- 
semblance to that of Aquileia. From these manifold discrepancies, 
not in matters of detail alone, or isolated terms of expression, but 
in —_ of grave theological import, it is evident in how floati 
and plastic a state the general form of profession remained throug! 
this entire period of history. Far from there being as yet any fixed 
or stereotyped form of words to which the Church at large, or 
even any individual branch of the Christian body, could at once 
ra mY as the standing formula or touchstone of orthodoxy, we find 
individual authorities and writers using a large discretion of their 
own in the degree of fulness with which they fill up the rudimentary 
outline, and in the prominence which they give, for the purposes 
of the time, to this or that article of the common faith. Even as 
it passed from the hands of Augustine, the Creed had not yet re- 
ceived the full shape which it at present bears. It was by those 
who came after him, and carried on his work in the African 
Church, that the final touches were imparted. The full text, as we 
now have it, occurs for the first time in Serm. 131 de Tempore, 
now placed in the appendix to Augustine’s works. 


The history of the successive phases through which the primi- 
tive formula can be shown to have passed is, in truth, tantamount 
to a summary of the state and progress of dogmatic belief in the 
Church. The chief modifications of the simple form of belief in 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are concisely summed up by M. 
Nicolas at the end of his critical inquiry :— 


Premiére modification.—Dans la seconde moitié du deuxiéme siécle, on 
ajouta un quatri¢me terme relatif & 1’E-glise, pour affirmer qu’elle seule, 
l’exclusion de toutes les sectes dissidentes et rivales, possédait et continuait 
la véritable tradition apostolique. La confession de toi, pour étre admis au 
bartéme, fut alors: “Je crois au Pére, au Fils, au Saint-Esprit et a la sainte 
Eglise.” Cette nouvelle formule a été le cadre du Symbole des Apdtres, qui 
n’en est qu’un développement. 

Seconde modification.—A mesure qu'il fut nécessaire de mettre les fidéles 
en garde contre les erreurs, d’abord des gnostiques de toutes dénominations, 
et ensuite des novatiens et des donatistes, il fallut marquer en quel sens 
l’Eglise entendait chacun des quatre termes de la formule précédente. C'est 
ce qu’on fit en ajoutant & chacun d’eux, selon les besoins du moment, des 
articles explicatifs. ll résulta de la des formulaires plus ou moins confus, 
d'une ¢tendue relativement considérable, et par cela meme ne répondant pas 
trés-bien a l’usage auquel ils étaient destinés. 

Troisiéme modificati I] fallut les simplifier en en élaguant tout ce qui 
n’était pas strictement nécessaire. De ce premier travail de révision sorti- 
rent les différents Symboles des ApOtres qu’on trouve en usage, a la fin du 

uatriéme siecle, & Jérusalem, & Alexandrie, & Rome, & Aquilée, dans les 
glises de l'Afrique proconsulaire. 

Quatriéme modification —V ers le commencement du cinquitme sitcle, le 
Symbole des Apotres, désormais en usage seulement dans les Eglises latines, 
fut complété de différents articles, empruntés principalement, & ce qu'il 
semble, a celui de I’Eglise de Jérusalem, et quelques-uns des articles en 
furent remaniés dans lintention évidente de les rendre des expressions plus 
claires ou plus exactes des croyances qui y sont exposées. Ce travail eut 
lieu en Afrique, par les soins de saint Augustin. 

Cinquiéme modification.—Entin, au sixiéme siécle, on y om en outre 
de quelques mots d'une importance secondaire, deux articles, celui de la 
descente de Jésus-Christ aux enfers, qui n’avait été jusqu’alors que dans le 
Credo de I’Eglise d’Aquilée, et celui de la communion des saints, qui était 
entitrement nouveau. Le Symbole des Apotres se trouva dés ce moment 
définitivement constitué, 


It is among the sermons formerly attributed to Saint Augustine, 
but now generally assigned to another hand not far from the same 
period, that we come in its full-blown form upon the preposterous 
tradition which assigns each separate clause of the Creed to one 
or other of the apostles by name. The entire symbol is for this 
purpose cut up into twelve articles or clauses. Peter, as we should 
expect, is in every version of the story credited with the first 
clause, and Matthias as naturally is brought in to dictate the last. 
But, unfortunately, the authorities differ as to the place of John 
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and James with respect to the authorship of the second clause, 
while it is hard to adjust the claims of Philip and Thomas to 
the article of the descent into hell. In a Gallican sacramen- 
tary of the seventh century, given by Mabillon, the full form 
—comprising the words “ filium ejus unicum, deum et dominum 
nostrum,”’ and “ descendit ad inferna”—closes with the declara- 
tion, “ Hoc est quod ad duodenarium numerum apostolorum cum 
magna cautelé collectum est et credentibus adsignatum.” The 
same notion is done into doggrel Latin in a mediswval poem 
entitled “ Floretus,” long conte to St. Bernard. We have 
here a curious illustration of the law whereby legends of all 
kinds grow in definiteness with the lapse of time, the fulness of 
detail being proportionate to the distance from their source. The 
nearest parallel to it is perhaps the tradition concerning the origin 
of the Septuagint. Asa vein of miracle gradually intermingled 
itself with the original story of the agreement of the translators in 
an authoritative version, it came to be believed that the seventy 
were locked up apart in so many separate cells, and that the result 
of each man’s labours agreed toa letter with those of his coadjutors. 
A ridiculous etymology of the word symbolum was made to lend 
force to the idea of this joint authorship of the Creed. The notion, 
if not started, was encouraged by Gabriel Biel, that cipGoror 
was compounded of cup and Pidroc, a “part” or “ portion.” 
“Quilibet apostolorum particulam suam quasi bolum suum appo- 
suit.” This precious bit of philology is met with, in a slightly 
varied form, as early as the twelfth century, in an exposition 
of the Creed by Joslen, Bishop of Soissons. The root of the 
word with him is ody, a “mouthful” or “ morsel.” Thus the 
Apostolic College, before separating to preach the Gospel, came 
together solemnly to make up a common feast or contributory 
meal of doctrine, or—as M. Nicolas, with perhaps more point 
than reverence, translates Bishop Joslen—“ un pique-nique spiri- 
tuel.” It need scarcely be pomted out that the worthy bishop 
confused ovpBodx, “ collection” or “ contribution,” with cipBoror, a 
“tally” or ticket of identity, a common sign, or mark of union, 
hence the distinguishing form or pass-word of the true faith. 

The Apostles’ Creed, as we have seen, is to be regarded as 
exclusively the formula of the Latin churches. In the East it 
never took much hold even in its earliest and simplest form, and 
soon fell into disuse. The very version of it that exists in Greek 
was a translation made in the middle ages. The forms in use at 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, were indeed not long in being expressly renounced. They 
were replaced by the Creed of Nictea, or Constantinople. In the 
Council of Florence in 1438, Cardinal Julian, speaking of the 
Apostles’ Creed to the delegates of those churches, had for answer 
from one of them, Ephesius, that no such formula was in use in 
their worship, and that the existence of it was entirely unknown 
to them. ‘Lhe introduction of it in its definitive form into the 
liturgical services of the West, as well as its use in other ser- 
vices than that of baptism, is not to be easily traced. Down 
to the end of the sixth century the full form seems not yet to 
have been adopted in Italy. The liturgy of Gelasius and that of 
Gregory the Great contain only the early Roman Creed of the 
fourth century, and even Alcuin cites no other. The complete 
form seems to have come into jal use among the Frankish 
churches in the time of Charlemagne, one of whose edicts enjoins 
the use among children of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. It 
was adopted in Spain towards the end of the eleventh century, 
when after a fierce struggle the Mozarabic gave way to the Roman 
rite. Asregards its introduction into the English service- books, M. 
Nicolas gives us but scanty notices. He quotes from Dr. Heurtley 
a curious Greek translation in Saxon characters from a MS. of the 
ninth century. This version is that of the imperfect Roman form 
of Rufinus, showing that the full form had not yet taken footing in 
England, though a still earlier Greek version of the complete form 
in Latin characters is cited by Dr. Heurtley as in use in England 
in the fifth century. That it should be in Greek might be 
thought singular. But both Martene and Muratori have made 
it clear that, in all churches where the Roman use was followed, 
both the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, as well as the 
Nicene, were chanted in Greek before being chanted in Latin. 
Bede, it is well known, translated the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer into the vernacular. There can be little doubt that by the 
time the “Use of Sarum” was compiled by Bishop Osmund 
(about 1085), the Apostles’ Creed had come to form part of the 
ordinary English ritual. In the various “prymers” or special 
forms set forth for popular use both in the Latin and English 
tongues, the Creed generally held its place. It is found in the 
“ prymer of Salisbury use” (about 1400), printed by Mr. Maskell, 
as well as in that of Henry VIII. in 1545, whence it passed 
naturally into the service-books of Edward VI1., and has since 
kept its place as part of the authorized daily service of the 
English Church. We never expect to find Continental writers 
thoroughly conversant with what has been done in this country in 
the field of theology or of Christian antiquity, or prepared to do 
justice to the wealth of ecclesiastical and liturgical lore that lies 
scattered through the records of the early English Church. In 
other respects we cannot speak too highly of the breadth of 
research, the fulness of matter, and the clearness of arrangement 
which M. Nicolas’s volume displays throughout. We can do no 
more than summarize in brief the heads of the argument. We 
would invite our readers to follow the author in detail through 
the admirable analytical process by which he connects the language 
of the Creed at every stage with the state of contemporary theo- 
logy, making it thereby a living and expressive index to the entire 


course of dogmatic teaching in the Church. The pirit in which 
the book is written is such as to give neither to Donen Ge 
nor Protestant the faintest shadow of complaint. 


COWLEY’S NAUFRAGIUM JOCULARE* 


as he was in his time, Abraham Cowley can 
hardly be reckoned among the English poets whose effusi 
are now extensively read; and probably the least read of them all 
is the Latin comedy, Naufragium Joculare, which he wrote at the 
age of twenty, and which will be found in the collected edition of 
his works, published early in the last century, with a title-page 
of its own, as if its introduction to the society of English verses 
was effected by the book-binder alone. 

Dr. Johnson, in that biography of Cowley which served him ag 
a vehicle for a general attack on the poets whom, by a strange 
perversion of terms, he called “metaphysical,” treats this juvenile 

roduction with civil contempt, describing it as “a comedy written 
in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient models”: 
observing that “it is not loose verse but mere prose,” and 
making the additional remark that, “ having neither the facility 
of a popular nor the ope! of a learned work, it seems to be now 
universally neglected.” This judgment is to be accepted cum 
grano. As far as structure is concerned, the piece has little in 
common with the Roman plays; the scenes are changed with 
the most reckless disregard for that unity of place which is s0 
strictly preserved by Terence, and altogether it may be regarded ag 
a crude play of the Elizabethan school, written in Latin. But, on 
the other hand, the Latin is so completely that of Plautus, that 
the whole work may almost be read from beginning to end with 
an index to the works of that old Roman as a dictionary; and the 
ease with which Cowley uses idioms resting on his authority alone 
is marvellous. Then, though the dialogue is chiefly in “mere 
prose,” Iambic senarii are, as we shall see, occasionally 
introduced. These are “loose” enough in all conscience, but we 
must not forget that the Roman comic metres are not remarkable 
for strictness, and that the searching criticism which has of late 
been applied to them was strange to the eighteenth, much more 
to the seventeenth, century. at the play was universally 
neglected in Johnson’s time there is no reason to doubt, but we 
may question whether its case would have been different had it 
been blessed with the “ accuracy of a learned work.” That when 
the “Lives of the Poets” were written, Latin was more of a 
semi-vernacular among men, not only of letters, but of science, 
than it is now, is a notorious fact ; but the number of persons who 
would willingly attack a Latin play, written by an English lad of 
twenty, occupying fifty closely-printed pages, and offering no 
practical reward for the requisite expenditure of labour, must 
necessarily have been few at any time when there was an abun- 
dance of standard works in English and French. 

With its antique language and its Elizabethan form, the 
Naufragium Joculare cannot be utterly devoid of interest to the 
small fraternity of bookworms. It illustrates the —— of 
an author who, at the age of ten, wrote a poem embodying the 
tragical history of Piramus ee and Thisbe ; and having been acted, 
with applause, at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1638, it shows 
the sort of humour that found favour with University audiences 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century. This much being 
premised, we proceed to a somewhat minute description of the play. 
The scene is laid at Dunkirk, where, after a rough passage, a 
party of travelling Englishmen have arrived, namely, Morion, the 
supposed son of the rich merchant, Polyporus; Gelasimus, a 
wealthy heir, his companion ; Gnomicus, the tutor of both these 
young men; and Dinon, their servant. All these are marked 
characters. Morion is a drivelling fool, scarcely removed from mere 
idiocy; Gelasimus is a silly fellow, who thinks himself a _ 
wit, and is constantly cracking bad jokes; Gnomicus is a pedant, 
who worships Virgil, and quotes him whenever occasion offers; 
and Dinon is a knavish varlet of the old type, who has made up 
his mind to fleece the rest of the party. While the tutor and his 
two hopeful charges are refreshing themselves at a tavern, Dinon, 
who soliloquizes in the street ou the subject of his projected 
rogueries, is overheard by AEmylio, a ragged-looking wight, who 
forthwith claims his acquaintance, but whose advances are received 
with scorn, Dinon regarding him as no more than an obtrusive 
mendicant. /Emylio, who is actually a captive Englishman in 
the service of Bombardomachides, a Flemish soldier, sees too much 
profit in an alliance with Dinon to allow himself to be easily re- 
pelled, and after a sufficient amount of “chaff” has been uttered, 
the two knaves resolve to be sworn friends. 

The tutor Gnomicus and the two silly youths are now shown 
tippling in a tavern, where they are accosted by Aumylio, who, 
repeating the trick that he has already played upon Dinon, accosts 
them as old friends. Being tolerably deep in liquor, the dupes 
pretend to recognise him, and he, encouraging their potations, ex- 
tinguishes the Tittle wit which they yet retain. When they are 
sufficiently inebriated, Dinon makes a noise behind the seenes, 
and they are led to believe that they are again on ship-board in 
the midst of a violent tempest. Although they are all in the 
deepest misery, the witling Gelasimas can console himself by 
culled , “O si quis bibere jam queat salutem mihi,” and 
flattering Pimself that in his last moments he has made a most 


* Naufragium Joculare : Comedia, Auctore Abrahamo Cowley. Londini: 
typis A. Motte; veneunt apud C, Harper. 1711. 
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while the reminiscence of the storm in Virgil, 
otation, somewhat sustains the sinking heart 
t last, when they think 

. they are conveyed into a cellar in the house o 
Aim tin having picked Morion’s pocket 
to the reckoning. e may here remark, once for all, 
that tl the changes of place which occur in the course of the piece 
are not always easy to be understood. The tipplers evidently do 
ot leave the stage, and yet we find ourselves transported to the 
: trance of the cellar in another house. That painted scenery was 
ry employed in the representation of the piece we may assume 
almost as a matter of course ; but the English plays of the Eliza- 
bethan period were in the same predicament, and modern editors 
have always been able to indicate the pictures that would be 

uired for the performance of them in accordance with modern 


usage, though scarcely any guidance, beyond the text itself, has 
In the second act, Aimylio, having disposed of his victims, and 


made himself externally respectable by changing his own rags for 
the clothes of the stupid Morion, explains his fraudulent project. 
He has written a letter, signed with the name of Bombardo- 
machides, to the merchant Polyporus, stating that he has rescued 
his son from the waves, and inviting him to come from England 
without delay; and he now puts on part of the military attire of 
his master, whose character he assumes, and summoning the 
dupes into his presence, makes them believe that he has taken 
them prisoners vt et armis. Poor Morion, finding himself clad in 
the cast off by AEmylio, cannot recognise his identity, and the 
following little passage of pleasantry takes place between him and 
his tutor :— 
Mor. Hei! Tutor! Tutor! Ego npn sum Morion. 


Gno. Quid ais ? 
Mor. Per Deos immortales non sum, ego novi Morionem sat bene. 


Gyo. De descendit ceavtdv. Noscis teipsum. 

Mor. Non, non, non novi meherculé, 

Gyo. Quis igitur es ? 

Mor. Quomodo ego scire possum ? 

The consciousness of his own wit is still a source of solace to 
Gelasimus, who, observing that the supposed warrior seems rather 
softened, when accosted by the tutor as “ Meecenas, atavis,” &c., 
breaks out in this fashion :— 

Ut jam mitescit ferox! haud multum aliter Hyena (mirum!) ex mari 

in feminam migrat. Boni ingenii est similitudines rerum fingere, et con- 
cinnam comparationem aliquando jocis prefero, 
The stratagem of the two knaves, who hope that ri pe will 
pay @ handsome sum to ransom the captives, could not be carried 
out had not the real Bombardomachides been absent from Dun- 
kirk, and left his house at the sole disposal of Aimylio. As might 
have been expected by the audience, though not by the delinquents, 
the doughty warrior returns when he is least wanted, and Aimylio, 
who sees his approach and is overwhelmed with terror, has recourse 
to another trick, which consists in ordering Dinon to go into one 
of the upper rooms and there make a noise as though he were 
some evil spirit. This trick is well suited to the man against 
whom it is directed; for Bombardomachides is a reproduction 
of the old “ Miles Gloriosus,” so often imitated, and while his 
words are big, his courage is of the smallest. Formally to dis- 
tinguish him from the other personages the poet makes him not 
only talk much in lax Iambic trimeters, but profess a consciousness 
of their force. Strictly as the language follows that of Plautus, the 
play is, for the most part, written in prose, but Cowley was 
evidently of opinion that verse was to be exceptionally used when 
an elevation of tone was intended, thus following, not the _ 
eedent of antiquity, but the example of the old English 
dramatists. 


excellent joke; 
and an apt qu 


At first it seems that the services of Dinon will not be required. 
2 mylio, whom Bombardomachides finds at his door in military 
array, and whom he does not recognise, accosts him in such a 
hectoring strain that he terrifies him in a moment :— 

“Expergiscere ensis ; teque ad officium para ; nam fartum ex milite faciam 
‘et comedam postea,” 
says Emylio; whereupon the “ Bobadil ” exclaims :— 

‘0 scelus! quis hoc, Seythico natus nemore, 

Sit licet tigris mater, aut genitor leo ? 

Quid unquam dixit orbis formido ultimi, 

Cannibal, humanos ore eructans cibos ? 

Abibo atque isti cedam furori locum ; 

Pati nam mortem possum, at exedi pudet, 

Pars magna fortitudinis prudentia est.” 
‘The warrior is inclined to take to his heels and run into the country, 
but an ill-timed laugh betrays Aimylio. Still Bombardomachides 
allows himself to be cajoled into the belief that a mere 
pleasantry was intended, and now he is warned that, during his 
absence, his home has become a habitation for evil spirits. He is 
of course dreadfully scared, his fears rising to the Fighest pitch 
when he is left alone for a few minutes by Aimylio, who goes to 
meet the ladies left by Bombardomachides on the road. These 
are Eucomissa, the warrior’s daughter, her companion gle, who is 
sister to Amylio, and like him a captive, and te servant Psecas, 
a pat Abigail of a well-known kind. Their arrival at the front 
of the house somewhat alleviates the terror of Bombardomachides, 
and though A®gle shows timidity on first hearing of the 
spirits, the three ladies soon indulge in a vein not only of 
audacity, but of gross indecency that ill harmonizes with the 
general character of the play. ‘he party is soon increased by the 


arrival of Calliphanes, the accepted suitor of Eucomissa, with his 


father, whose name, from some unaccountable motive, is the same 
as his own, the two personages being simply distinguished from 
each other by the respective affixes of “pater” and “ filius,” 
Perceiving the state of things, the elder Calliphanes proposes 
that the nuptials of his son and Eucomissa, which are to take 
place iquscliinaie, shall be celebrated at his own house; but all 
are about. to enter the domicile of Bombardomachides to see the 
ghost, when they are frightened from their purpose by the awful 
noise which arises within—a couple of Greek lines, shouted by 
Gnomicus, inspiring especial alarm, though Psecas, asserting that 
they are Hebrew, professes to understand them perfectly, and 
retorts on the unseen Dinon with a torrent of abuse when he has 
ventured to offend her chaste ears by calling her “ Meretrix.” 

The enemy repelled, Dinon and Amylio recreate themselves by 
opening the third act with a rhymed Latin song, in which cheat- 
ing is exalted at the expense of the liberal professions, each 
singing a verse in turn, and both joining in the burden: 

O sacram rem! Scientia talis 
Dicenda est sola liberalis, 


Their triumph is interrupted by the reappearance of Bombardo- 
machides, who states that he has secured the services of an emi- 
nent necromancer who will do his best to exorcise the offending 
spirits. Feeling that their imposture must now be discovered, the 
two rogues determine to remove their prisoners to an adjoining 
house, and make them set > a school for joking, from which the 
hope to derive considerable profit. After a scene, in whi 
the younger offends the elder Calliphanes by avowing his pre- 
ference of Aigle to Eucomissa, and another, in which Aimylio, 
who enters into an alliance with Psecas, exhorts her to put 
on fine clothes and feign to be the daughter of Rasdesteneaiilen, 
that she may eventually become the wife of Gelasimus, the 
school is shown with Gnomicus as its Archididascalus, Gelasimus 
as second in command, and Morion, as a self-satisfied zany, whose 
office it is to take notes. 

The proceedings at this school, which is dragged in with a 
winettile want of artifice, and has really no connexion with the 
story, are exhibited at great length, and there is no doubt that 
the author set a higher value on the verbal pleasantries which they 
occasion than on any other part of the performance, though, for the 
most part, they consist of wretched semi-puns, equally vapid and 
far-fetched. ‘ We give a passage containing two specimens, pre- 
mising that Gelasimus is in the cathedra, and that Cicero has 
already been mentioned by Gnomicus as “Oratorum omnium 
coryphzeus” :— 

Get. O, jam inveni. Jocus magnus in Ciceronem. 

Ciceronis nomen vanum 
Abeat nunc in Tullianum. 

Et potest converti ad laudem Ciceronis in hunc modum, 
Cicero oratorum corypheus. 

Mor. Tutor, hoc tuum est verbum. 

Ge. Ceteri abeant in Tullianum. 

Gx. Optimé! nam locus est in carcere quod Tullianum appellatur. 

Mor. Ha, ha, he! 4 

GEL. Quid rides ? 

Mor. Ha, ha, he! Abeant in Tullianum ? ha, ha. 

Gev. Hoc dictum in utramque _—— accipi potest ; est jocus ambidexter. 
Ibi obiter facetus sum. Audin’, Tutor? Morion, scribe istoc. 

Mor. Maxime. 

Gx. Hem! suntne in mundo omnia ? 

Ge. Sunt in orbe terrarum. Ibi iteram. Ludo, Tutor, in dictum 
tuum. 

The jokes, it will be perceived, are infinitesimally small, and are 
reached by a very roundabout way. At the same time, they serve 
to show the extensive grasp of the young poet. 

Several customers come to the notable Academy to purchase 
jokes, which are fabricated to meet every kind of demand. A 
youth from one of the Universities desires a reply to an oration 
which will fit any thesis that may be proposed. A woman demands 
a few smart sayings that she may inflict them on a recalcitrant 
husband. Bombardomachides himself would purchase jokes to hurl 
at a hostile army. In all this the author intends to be very satirical, 
and his wit is often exceedingly difficult to comprehend, “However, 
those few readers who choose to grapple with the play need not 
feel ashamed if they now and then find themselves puzzled ; for 
Cowley states in his preface to the reader that much which found 
great favour with the audience will only be deemed intelligible by 
a chosen few, and indicates the sayings of Gelasimus and Morio 
uttered at the school, as especially hard to fathom. Let us ad 
that generally the difficulty of reading Latin plays written by 
Englishmen is atly increased by the terrible corruptions that 
have not crept, but ostentatiously stalked, into the printed text. 

The fourth act opens with a scene to which a parallel may be 
found in many plays. Eucomissa and the younger Calliphanes, 
who have hitherto regarded each other with dislike, become the 
best friends in the world, on the mutual confession that each is 
opposed to the marriage yey by their parents. While 
Calliphanes is enamoured of A‘gle, Eucomissa has fallen in love 
with Aimylio, and the four holding counsel together, express & 
resolution to cheat their elders, This little love-passage disposed 
of, we are taken back to the school and its dreary pleasantries, 
the principal visitor on this occasion being Psecas, who, disguised 
as the daughter of Bombardomachides, distinguishes herself as a 
female prodigy. 

The deus ex machini who brings the rambling tale to a con- 
clusion is the English merchant he agg who, when the fifth 
act commences, has arrived at Dunkirk, in consequence of the 
letter written by Emylio in the name of his master. He is 
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admitted into the soldier’s house by a back entrance, and is pre- 
sently introduced to Aimylio, who has reassumed the character 
of Bombardomachides. But soon the doors are broken open by 
the real warrior, that all may be ready for the expected necro- 
mancer, and he boldly crosses the threshold, accompanied by 
Calliphanes the elder and a retinue of servants. The impostors, 
being unmasked, are condemned to flog one another, and it is not 
without a mixture of satisfaction that they perform their allotted 
task. However, all are made happy in the end. 2mylio and his sister 
Egle turn out to be the children of Polyporus, lost; in infancy, 
and there is consequently no further objection to the union of the 
former with Eucomissa, and of the latter with the younger Calli- 
phanes. Gelasimus, who, after marrying Psecas, discovers that 
she is not the daughter of Bombardomachides, consoles himself 
with the reflection— 
Ista ingeniosa est, hoe sufficit mihi. 


The most unlucky person of all is poor Morion, who, really the 
son of a servant, has been adopted by Polyporus as a substitute for 
his lost son, and is now relegated to his former condition. We 
may assume, however, that he is too stupid to be troubled with 
any feeling of humiliation. 

In 1705 an English adaptation of the Naufragium Joculare, in 
which, it seems, much of the scholastic portion was omitted, was 
published with the title Fortune in her Wits, This performance, 
which we have not seen, is ascribed by the author of the Biogra- 
phia Dramatica to Charles Johnson, a prolific but now forgotten 
playwright, who is mentioned in the Dunciad, and died in 1733. 


THE HISTORIANS OF MAHOMEDAN INDIA,* 


IR HENRY ELLIOT was one of the most distinguished of 
the last generation of the civil servants of the old Kast India 
Company. by “last generation,” we mean those who came after 
Elphinstone and Webbe and Metcalfe and Jenkins, and before 
those who are now the administrators of India. He was born in 
the year 1808 at ‘Pimlico Lodge, Westminster,” which, being 
interpreted, signifies in the midst of large vessels of the kind which 
Johuson described as “nota parcel of boilers and vats, but the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice ” ; and, 
what is more to the purpose, almost under the shadow of the 
house in which Richard Heber had heaped together some of the 
choicest of his treasures. The old folios, on shelves or piled upon 
the floor, were visible at every window, and we have no doubt 
the sight of them was more interesting to the future diplomatist, 
scholar, and antiquary than that of the paternal barrels and dray- 
horses. He was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, and, under a scheme of Charles Wynn’s, the friend of 
Southey, and the then President of the Board of Control, was 
sent direct to Calcutta, “the first of the since celebrated list of 
competition wallahs.” Ile arrived there in October, 1828, and 
soon distinguished himself by‘general aptitude for his duties no 
less than by his love for Oriental literature. The rise of such a 
man was sure to be rapid, and in 1847, when Lord Hardinge was 
Viceroy, he obtained the great object of a civilian’s ambition, the 
blue mbbon of the Bengal service, the Secretaryship to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. 1t was shortly 
before this period that he had taken up in earnest the task of 
cataloguing and classifying the early annalists of the Mus- 
sulman power; and in the prominent position in which he 
was now placed he was able to command, or to attract, 
the assistance of others, of which he is said to have availed 
himself to an extent which perhaps he had no opportunity 
of acknowledging. Parts of his work were shown to his 
friends at Simla in the beginning of 1847, and in 1849 he 
published the first volume of the Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Mohammedan India, A year or two afterwards he 
was compelled to go to sea on account of his health, and he died 
at the Cape of Good Hope on the zoth of December, 1853, at the 
early age of forty-five. But even on his death-bed his mind was 
busy with his great work—for great it wae, whether its extent or 
its importance is considered—and he printed at Cape Town, for 
private circulation only, forty copies of an octavo volume of some 
three hundred pages, which he called Appendiv to the Arabs in 
Sind. Vol. IIL, Part I. of the Historians of India. We have 
been thus particular in recording the existence of this volume 
because Mr. E. Thomas, who acts as a sort of stepfather to the 
present work, has made no mention of it either in his enigmatical 
*‘ preliminary note,” or in his abrupt and unsatisfactory “ notice ” 
of the author's life. Nor have we succeeded in finding any 
reference to it either in the text or notes of the editor. From 
Mr. Thomas we learn that the mass of materials left behind 
him by Sir Henry Elliot was, in the first instance, entrusted for 
publication to Mr. W. H. Morley of the Inner Temple, “a gentle- 
man who had disiinguished himself as an Arabic scholar, and who 
was reputed to be well versed in other branches of Oriental lore.” 
After tour years, however, the MSS. were returned, or reclaimed, 
and “were found to be in such an imperfectly advanced state as 
effectually to discourage any hasty selection of a new editor.” At 
length, however, Lady Elliot's adviser bethought him of Professor 
Dowson, of the Statf College at Sandhurst, and we think we may 


* The History of India, as Told by its Own Historians, The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited, from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 
K.C.B., by Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1867. 


congratulate him on having secured the services of a scholar who 
is at once competent, communicative, and self-denying. 

Sir Henry Elliot's first intention was to publish a m 
“index of the native historians of India,” with brief extracts rey 
their writings, but as materials gathered on his hands his b 
at length his plan attained the pro = 
tions indicated in the following extract from i inted 
volume above referred to :— 


The unexpected favour with which the first volu i 
reviewed by the Orientalists of Europe has the 
original plan, so as to admit of its embracing not only a Bibliography of 
Historians, but a complete History of Muhammedan India according te the 
following scheme. Vol. I. and II., General History of Muhammedan India ; 
Guzerat, Malwa, Deccan, &c. &c. Vol. Arabs, Ghaznevides, Vol Iv. 
Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughlaks. Vol. V., Timur, Sayyids, Afghans. Vol. Vi. 
and VII., General Histories of the Timurian Dynasty ; Muhrattas, Rohillas 
Jats, &e. &e, Vol. VILL, ‘Limurians in their Rise; Baber, Humaiyun, Akbe 
Vol. LX., Timurians in their Splendour ; Jehdngir, Shah Jehan, Aura zéb, 
Vol. xX, Timurians in their Decline; Buhddur Shih to Ahmed Shah, "Wok 
in their Fall; Alamgir I1., Shah Alam. Vol. XIL, Original 
We think it important to preserve what was the matured scheme 
of an eminent scholar, and cannot understand why it is not 
even alluded to in any one of the four separate prefaces to this 
volume, At the same time we readily admit that Mr. Dowson 
has acted wisely in greatly modifying what was thus laid down 
In the first place, the original historical narrative which the author 
had contemplated was, we suppose, never so much as commenced: 
and in the second place, the classification into general and parti- 
cular histories, as adopted in the published volume, would have 
been found in many ways highly inconvenient to the student, 
while Mr. Dowson’s arrangement of the works, in the chrono- 
logical order of their compositiof, is natural and easy of reference 
and at the same time highly valuable in assisting ‘the reader to 
appreciate the progress, or too generally the retrogression, of 
knowledge. 

The present work opens with notices of the early Arab geo- 
graphers, the account of whose labours forms the natural intro- 
duction to the history of their co-religionists in India. The 
earliest of these was first made known to Europeans by the Abbé 

tenaudot, who found the MS. in the library formed by the great 
Colbert. He published his translation of it in 1718, under the 
title of “ Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine de deux 
voyageurs Mahométans qui y allérent dans le [Xme siécle de 
notre ére,” but the original text did not see the light till 1845, 
when it was published by M. Reinaud. Although it was ye 
scribed by Renaudot as the work of deux voyagewrs, and appears in 
our English collections under the heading of * ‘The Two Mahometan 
Travellers,’ it was in truth the description of the travels of one 
only, Sulaimén the merchant, supplemented by comments and 
additional information collected elsewhere by Abii Zaid, a stay- 
at-home editor. We have been accustomed to regard them asa 
sort of Irby and Mangles, whereas their connexion more nearly 
resembled that of Captain Cook and Dr. Hawkesworth. The 
seventh on the list of these geographers is Rashidud Din, whose 
only title however to appear among them is as the reproducer of 
what had been written by Abii Rihan four centuries earlier. Of 
this Abi Rihan, better known by the name of Al Birini, we shall 
have occasion to speak again before the close of this notice, and in 
the meantime we need only point out that Mr. Dowson has evidently 
taken the greatest pains to arrive at a pure text of this important 
writer, so much so indeed that the present translation may be 
regarded as altogether his own. We should mention, too, that in 
the very opening paragraph his accuracy is shown by the substi- 
tution of nine for three as the number of the divisions of the land 
of Hind. This is no doubt the correct reading, and is supported, 
among other reasons, by the popular Hindu comparison of their 
country to a lotus flower, of which the petals represent Central India, 
and the eight radiating leaves the eight divisions into which the 
surrounding territories were split by the leading points of the 
compass, ‘The work of Abii Ishak al Istakhri, who wrote about 
the middle of the tenth century, was not known to Sir Henry 
Elliot when he published his volume, and he does not appear to 
have been aware that The Delight of those who seek to wander 
through the Regions of the World of Abii Abdullah Muhammad Al 
Idrisi, which was compiled at the desire of Roger IL. of Sicily, 
had been translated in full by M. Jaubert, and published at Paris 
in 1836. He took no notice also of The Monuments of Countries 
and Memoirs of Men of Zakariya Al Kazwini. While bestowing 
praise on Mr. Dowson for judiciously introducing extracts from 
these three writers, we desire to be understood, however, as 
speaking under correction. The brackets which mark independent 
authorship are not easily followed, and are not always sys- 
tematically placed, so that, when we come upon matter which we 
know was not in the first edition it is quite possible that it may 
not be Mr. Dowson’s own, but may have been found among the 
MSS. of Sir Henry Elliot. ; 

The “Historians of Sind” occupy the second portion of the 
volume, but we cannot at present enter upon any considera- 
tion of its contents. Mr. Dowson’s description of the Arab oc- 
cupation of Sind as “the precursor, not the commencement, of 
Mussulman rule in India” is very accurately and neatly worded, 
and fully justifies the separate treatment of the subject. _ 

We must now return to Al Birtinf, to whom we wish par- 
ticularly to call the attention of our readers, premising that our 
own knowledge of him is drawn almost entirely from the notices 
of M. Reinaud in his Fragments Arabes et’ Persans, and his 
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smoire Géographique, Historique et Scientifique sur Inde, which 
it in the eighteenth volume of tae Aetmotee de T Institut 
Nrional He acquired his name of Al Birini from the place of 
his birth, and the sobriquet of Mohukkik, or the Subtle, @ cause 
de Pevactitude rigoureuse dont il se piquait dans ses déductions. He 
jived in the Court of Mahmud of Ghuzni, the greatest prince and 
gldier of his age, whose peculiar glory it was to have “ combined 
the qualities of a warrior and a conqueror with a zeal for the en- 
couragement of literature and the arts which has never been sur- 

,” and whose munificence and judgment were such that he 
ered round him (we are quoting Elphinstone) “a greater 
assemblage of literary genius than any monarch in Asia has ever 
heen able to produce.” Conspicuous among these was Al Birtni, 
who searched with his armies in much the same way as Denon and 
the other savans accompanied the expedition to Egypt, and hunted 
out information wherever he went. But we will leave M. Rienaud 
to describe this eminent man and his works :— 

Dans ses études il avait embrassé le systtme presque entier des sciences 
humaines ; il parait méme avoir lu les livres grecs dans le texteoriginal. A 
js connaissance du Gree, il joignit celle du Sanscrit, et il traduisit certains 
traités sanscritsen Arabe. Il rédigea méme en Arabe quelques traités qu’on 
traduisit en Sanscrit, afin de répandre les doctrines occidentales dans la pres- 

“Je, Aboulfarage dit, dans sa Chronique Arabe, qu’Albyrouny demeura 
un grand nombre d’années dans I’Inde, et que, ni de son temps, ni apres lui, 
on ne vit un homme plus savant dans l’astronomie. ie a? ‘armi les écrits 
@Albyrouny qui ont été & ma disposition, celui qui m’a été le plus utile est 
unmanuscrit de la Bibliotheque Nationale, qui ne porte pas le nom de l’auteur, 
mais qu’on reconnait avoir té composé dans I'Inde, Van ost de notre ére, 
Cet écrit est un tableau de l'état littéraire et scientifique de la presqu’ile, au 
moment ou les armées musulmanes y pénétrérent pour la premiere fois. On 

voit successivement apparaitre les principaux travaux littéraires, philoso- 

iques et astronomiques des Indiens, le tableau de leurs éres, la maniére 

ils comptaient les jours, les mois, les années et les cycles, 

Such a work, coming from such a man possessed of such oppor- 
tunities, ought to be superior in interest and value to every work 
written on India between the time of Alexander’s historians and 
the travels of Francis Bernier; and the meagre specimens that 
have been published more than justify these high expectations, for, 
with the single —— of the travels of the last of the early 
Chinese pilgrims, there is nothing to be compared with them. 
And our object in calling attention to the name of Al Birini is to 
ask why we are forced to be content to speak only of specimens of 
awork of which we ought long ago to have seen the whole? 
What is the Government of India—we mean the London Council 
of India—about, that no department has been instituted whose 
special duty it should be to preserve the monuments, and to 
embalm (by printing) the records, of those ancient and interesting 
races over whom they rule? An ex-Finance Minister of India, 
who would have grudged the expenditure of a rupee in throwing 
light on the glorious prime of the nursing-mother of so many arts 
and sciences, is not ashamed to consume his money and his time 
in raking among filthy dungheaps to prove the delight which his 
ancestors felt in chewing the marrow from the jawbones of their 
neighbours’ children. At a hint from an influential quarter, 
some thirty thousand pounds are poured forth to do honour to 
the names of H. de Schlagintweit-Sakznhinski and his brothers. 
And within the last few days seventeen thousand pounds have 
been laid out on the festivities of a single evening. Now, 
although we find no fault with the head of the Indian Govern- 
ment for entertaining the Sultan, we cannot help thinking with 
asigh that half that sum would have sufliced to produce accurate 
printed texts of all the historians of India. And which of these 
two acts would be regarded with the greater honour by posterity ? 


TURKEYS, ORNAMENTAL POULTRY, AND WATER-FOWL.* 
Na former article it was shown how differently three contem- 
porary authorities could treat the subject of poultry, while 

each communicated to inquiring poultry-breeders such help and 


‘aid as the bias of their several views led them to deem most 


important. Mr. Tegetmeier discussed the poultry-yard philo- 
sophically; Mr. Wright practically; Mrs. Arbuthnot with the 
a experience to be expected from a veteran prize-winner. 
@ same characteristics mark their several handling of the cog- 
nate subject of turkeys, ducks, geese, and ornamental fowl. The 
ry Book exhausts the question of origin, and traces each and 
all, so far as it is possible, to their sources. The Poultry Keeper 
almost ignores this topic, but is exact, minute, and valuable in 
hints upon the profitable breeding and feeding of these collateral 
branches of the fowl tribe. The Henwife is smart, brief, and full 
of ipsa dixits, but many of her suggestions commend themselves by 
their antecedent probability, and will, no doubt, turn out correct 
if put to the proof. Her forte is “ personal experience,” from 
Which, if she glances off to questions of race, the conclusions at 
Which she arrives per saltum amusingly diverge from those which 
4r, Tegetmeier arrives at by sound premisses and a copious 
induction, For instance, when Mrs. Arbuthnot says of turkeys 
that the evidence seems in favour of our being indebted to 
our Transatlantic cousins for this gigantic race of poultry,” and 
“there can be no doubt of the existence now in America 

of two distinct classes, the domestic and the wild, though they 


* The Poultry Book. By W. B. Tegetmeier. London: Routledge & 
Sons. 1867, 

The Practical Poultry Keeper. By L. Wright, London: Cassell, Petter, 
&Galpin, 1867, 


wen Henwife, By the Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot, Edinburgh: Thos. Jack. 


must — | | have centred in one common stock,” those who 
peruse Mr. Tegetmeier’s careful and mentative weighing 
of authorities will smile at the total difference betwixt these 
oracles of the poultry-yard. There are three wild species, it 
seems—the American turkey of the United States and Canada, 
the Mexican, and the Honduras, called “ ocellata,” from its 
tail having four rows of brilliant metallic eyes. It ought, one 
would think, to be with the first of these that Mrs. Arbuthnot 
claims cousinship for our tame bird. Yet the lively pictures 
of the wild American turkey quoted by Mr. Tegetmeier from 
“the Ranger's” articles in the Field go dead against such 
relationship, and indicate a degeneracy in the tame species, if 
sprung from the wild American, or indeed from either of the wild 
varieties, such as is not usually found in animals domesticated by 
inventive man. “The war-horse described by Job, and the sor- 
riest hack on Hampstead Heath, when his Sunday troubles are 
over, would scarcely present a greater contrast than does the wild 
to the tame” (p. 266). The more scientific authority, too, of 
Professor Spencer Baird most strongly corroborates the radical 
difference between the tame turkey and the existing wild varieties. 
In the wild bird he misses the large dew-lap, the white tip to 
tail and coverts, and the whiteness of flesh which characterize the 
tame; and he adds that, in spite of all efforts, the wild turkey has 
never been so domesticated as to breed in confinement (p. 269). 
According to his hypothesis, a fourth and distinct species, indige- 
nous to the West Indian Islands, was transplanted tame to Mexico, 
and thence in 1520 to Europe, the wild original of which has long 
become extinct. In this supposed connexion of our common turkey 
with Mexico, Mr. Gould, the ornithologist, so far concurs that he 
holds the existing American and Mexican varieties to be distinct, 
and takes the latter to be the original of our modern bird. Mexico 
was discovered in 1518. The turkey found its way into Euro 
in 1520, and was introduced into England in 1524. It got its 
name, which, like that of many of our fowls, as shown in a former 
article, is a geographical misnomer, from a confusion of ideas as to 
its native country. So also, to anticipate our notice of the duck 
tribe, the Rouen variety (a corruption of Roan, from the bird’s 
colour) has no connexion in its wild or domesticated state with the 
city so-called; and the species called Buenos Ayres, East Indian, 
or Labrador duck is not known in Labrador, not common in the 
East Indies, and not connected with Buenos Ayres apparently, 
except so far as a vessel sailing thence brought the first specimens 
of it to our Zoological Society (Poultry Book, pp. 304, 306). 

Not to discuss too minutely a subject for which there are few 
ascertained data, we pass by the question of origin to direct atten- 
tion to “the Ranger's” graphic account of the life and habits of 
the wild American turkey. It will be seen that “ Poor as a 
turkey in summer ” is an Indian proverb, founded on the leanness 
of the “ Lords of the Harem” after their labours of March and 
April, and that in Indian parlance October is “the Turkey 
month,” because in it the young birds, the hens and the gobblers, 
gather in gangs of a hundred to roam far and wide in search of 
mast. Their occasional misadventures in crossing rivers, on the 
opposite banks of which two-legged and four-legged foes lie in 
ambush for them, are also told in very lively fashion by the same 
pen (p. 268). The practical Mr. Wright does not discuss the 
affinity of our tame turkey with the wild varieties; but insists 
on the “ introduction of wild blood as improving the stamina of 
the young chickens,” and desires the permanent addition of the 
Wild Honduras breed to our English stock. “In this magnificent 
bird,” he adds, “are seen in greatest brilliancy all the colours of 
the rainbow, while in size and edible qualities it is little, if at all, 
inferior to its more sober-looking relatives” (p. 179). 

If, however, Mr. Wright has nothing to say upon the origin of 
this giant of the poultry-yard, he makes up for it in handling the 
practical question of profit. Here he does better service than the 
author of the Henwife, who dismisses in a few brief sentences 
what she deems a profitless delusion. The care needful for chicks, 
constitutionally delicate, and the cost of after-keep, will entail, 
according to her, double the price of full-grown birds. The 
Practical Poultry Keeper here steps in opportunely to tell us (in 
p- 175) that “ the secret of heavy losses is want of care.” “The 
mortality of turkey-chicks is tremendous . . . hut there are many 
persons who for years have reared every chick, and under these 
circumstances they will yield a very fair return.” The critical 
period in the young turkey’s life is its first six or eight weeks ; 
although the hazards to embryo chicks from the domestic turkey- 
cock’s tendency to emulate his wild prototype in smashing his 
helpmate’s eggs, and from that helpmate’s susceptibility to draught, 
noise, heat, and interference, must enhance the uncertainty of 
farming turkeys to advan But care will surmount these 
drawbacks. The behaviour of many turkey-cocks is unexception- 
able; a roystering paterfamilias must be condemned to temporary 
exile. Hatching difficulties may be lightened by giving six or 
seven of the turkey-hen’s eggs to a common hen to hatch. The 
stupid tushapechiiahe need the tutorage of the more wide-awake 
fowl-chick to teach them to peck; to which end there should be 
two or three of the latter in every brood of the former, the 
hen’s-eggs being put under the turkey-hen on the seventh day 
of her sitting. A turkey-chick’s dangers at a later period are 
diarrhea, wet, cold, and damp. For the first Mr. Trotter, 
an eminent authority, prescribes dandelion as an_ unfaili 
remedy. “A slight shower will carry off half a brood,” an 
damp ground is su pernicious that a turkey-house should always 
have a boarded floor. Cold, too, is so fatal that frost-bite will 
assail even turkey-poults, and occasionally full-grown turkeys, 
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till it is only necessary to look sharp for a couple of months, 
and it is. Mr. Wright’s position that success and profit depend on 
due care—care, be it remembered, for some six or eight weeks, 
after which the chick, “having put out the red” (¢e. manifested 
red. protuberances in neck and throat), takes rank as a “ poult,” 
and is as hardy as any other fowl. 

Of our English varieties (the Norfolk, which are black, and 
the Cambridge, copper-bronze, fawn-colour, and white), the 
chie’ prize-winners are dark Cambridge ;, and it is satisfactory that, 
in the turkey show-pen, size and symmetry are the first. considera- 
tion, providing always that birds match in colour, which, if rich 
and bright, is an index of health and condition. White turkeys, 
though elegant and, for their fluff and thigh feathers, valuable 

, are not to be recommended,, because extremely tender to 
rear. A prize Cambridge cock would weigh above 30 lbs., and 
“ though such weights,” Mr. Wright observes,,“‘ may not be profit- 
able, fair good feeding, tending to fair good size, is the only way 
to extract profit out of oultry ” (p.. 180). 

But if the profit of turkey-keeping is ens, much 
more is that of the pea-fowl. Except for its Biblical and classical 
associations, and the resplendent beauty of the peacock’s: train, we 
imagine that no one would rear a bird which is a bad. gardener, 
a vicious pet, and, through defect of sociability, an awkward mem- 
ber. of a “happy family.” Cases of domesticity are indeed. quoted 
in his favour by Mr. Tegetmeier, but the weight of evidenee goes 
to show that the common peacock (pavo cristatus) proves his 
origin to be the same as that of the Burman and Black-winged 
varieties by his natural wildness of temper and disposition. When 
one reads of his hostility to other fowls, and even to children,, his 
impatience of restraint, and his gratuitous ill-nature, there should 
be strong ee as a table-fowl to induce us 
to condone such faults, But as his flesh is only delicate and 
pheasant-like when he is.a yearling, as he has the ugly reputation 
(if it be not a romance) of occasionally: eating, as well as killing, 
young chickens (Wright, p. 184.)—and as, besides being rude as 

e is showy, he is.as hungry as a hunter, while far more choice— 
we cannot see his claim to be kept, except for eye-service, as he 
may be in the precincts of an Indian temple, where his vertical 
raising of his train, his strut, and his clatter (the Indians call all this 
the Peacock’s nautch, see Poultry Book, p. 280), would no doubt 
be very much in keeping with all around. 

But, to secure the pheasant-like flavour, it were surely a better 
speculation to domesticate the common pheasant, which, Mr. 

right tells us in a special chapter, may be home-reared so 
successfully as to become in time a profitable addition to the 
regular stock of the poultry-yard; or to pay more attention to 
the “ gallina” or guinea-fowl, the flesh of which is of a similar 
flavour, while there is as much of it as in an ordinary 
Dorking. This bird has high reeommendations: in. its table 

ualities and the abundance of excellent eggs. It is odd that, 

ough in esteem at the sumptuous banquets of the Roman 
Empire (Plin. N. H. X. 26, 38), to which they found their 
way from Eastern Africa. through the intercourse of Rome with 
Egypt guinea-fowls were unknown. to Aldrovandus. (A.D. 1527- 
1605), and were not naturalized in Europe till after the:turkey. 
Nor have they ever found much favour, owing perhaps to their 
shy, roving habits, and to their disagreeable voice. They will 
not sleep in a fowl-house, they resent visits to their nests, and 
their chicks need as much care and protection from wet and 
cold as turkey-chicks, with more food, and more constant supplies 
of it. The way to introduce them to one’s poultry-yard is to buy 
some eggs, and set them under a common hen, for if old birds are 
bought, they are very apt to wander off, and very probably never 
“come back.” Their eggs are best hatched by the game-bantam. 
The Pouwtry Book records (p. 295) a curious fact respecting the 
guinea-fowl—namely, that though there is no difficulty in natu- 
ralizing it as a wild bird in the game coverts of our warmer 
counties by substituting its eggs for those of her own which a 
hen-pheasant is hatching, nor in getting the young guinea-fowl so 
hatched to follow its foster-parent and in time pair and breed 
with freedom, such attempts have had to be discontinued, and 
the race exterminated, because they persecute and drive away the 
pheasant, and all other feathered game. Whether, when tame, they 
can be made to yield remunerative profit must be ascertained by 
setting the risks and cost of their early care and keep against their 
yield of eggs, and the sale of young birds in the London market, as 
substitutes for pheasants when the pheasant season is over. 

The question of profit is simpler when we come to water-fowl. 
Though ducks are voracious, and awkward customers where all 
their food has to be bought, they will thrive in a poultry-yard 
where many fowls are kept, on the refuse of the hens, and upon the 
slugs and worms ofa garden, which should have a cistern or small 
pond in it, and should not, by the way, have strawberries in it 
ap oe p- 190). All varieties of the duck tribe are hardy, and 
will sleep out-of-doors. There is some peril toa young brood from 
the water-loving tendencies, and lack of maternal care, in their 
absent-minded parent; but young ducklings very soon learn to go 
alone, their chief dangers being from rats and cramp. There is a 
consensus of opinion among the most eminent naturalists that 
all the varieties of the tame duck trace back to the common 
wild duck, or mallard, the plumage, habits, and peculiarities of 
which are illustrated in the Poultry Look by copious citation 
of various competent writers. The Rouen duck, for example, 
exactly agrees with the mallard in details of marking and plumage 
~ . 304), and the markings of the wild species are consi- 

at the present time the criteria of perfection by fanciers 
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and judges. The palm of duck excellence is nic balanced 
between the and Aylesbury breeds,. the 
tions of the former being their lethargic: temperament, and the 
ease and speed with which the ducklings fatten, Th 
ready for market at eight or ten weeks old, and any A... 
known to weigh then 12 lbs. the pair. They are capital late 
layers, unlocomotive, and hardy. In.most parts of England 
thrive better than the Aylesbury, and their bill, for the ‘hal 
is the great criterion of duck breeds, should be “ yellow washed 
with pale green, and a jet black bean at the end.” But thou 
the Rouen is good, many affirm the Aylesbury to be better. It is 
an earlier layer, a better sitter, and a less unwieldy bird, hayi 
none of that abdominal paunch which makes the Rouen look 
before its time. And though the Rouen is early ripe for mar 
still. more so is his snow-white rival. It is ready in less. than 
two months, and its early duckling has been known to fetch 
eight or ten shillings. Plain people may not enter into the 
fuss about the integrity of the Aylesbury’s bill, or the dire 
calamity of its change from flesh colour to yellow, if it quits 
its native white gravel for soil that has iron ore in it; but no one 
can despise or hold ag this breed of ducks after reading the ac. 
count of it which Mr. Wright quotes from that most reliable duck. 
fancier, Mr. J. K. Fowler (p. 192) :— 


Immense numbers of ducks are bred around Aylesbury. It is not at all 
unusual to see around one small cottage 2,000 ducklings, and it has been 
eomputed that upwards of 20,000/. per annum. is returned to the town and 
neighbourhood in exchange, while the railroad not uncommonly carries:a 
ton weight of the birds up to the London market in a single night The 
duck often begins to lay before Christmas. Sitting hens are then procured, 
and immediately after hatching the ducklings are taken from the hens,.and 
put fifty or a hundred together in a close, warm place, with one hen tied by 
the leg to teach them to peck. 


Another duck, the little black Buenos Ayres, is recognised at the 
poultry shows, but his merit consists in his smallness, Mr. Wright 
says he should not weigh above four or five lbs., Mrs. Arbuthnot 
as little as two lbs. The flesh is by all accounts most delicious, So 
is that of the Cayuga, from the American lake of that name, 
though its special virtue is its size, which is as much as 16 lbs, 
the pair. This bird follows the mallard in colour. The “cail- 
ducks” are the bantams of the duck tribe. The grey should be-a 
dwarf Rouen, the white an epitome of the Aylesbury. Their 
name arises from peculiarity of voice, and their use is to di 

wild ducks, They are nice ornaments to a pool or lake. It is odd 
that the Muscovy or musk duck is overlooked by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
especially as, according to Mr. Wright (p. 195), it is “ a totally dis- 
tinct breed, the cross between it and other ducks being at least 
usually unfertile.” Perhaps its exclusion from the Poultry Book 
is due to its bad character, for the drake is a quarrelsome bird, its 
voice harsh and guttural, and its facial appearance “infernal.” 


It still remains to say a word or two about the goose—the most 
rofitable, because the least trouble to keep, of all poultry. It 
Casio to lay in February or March, continues doing so till it has 
laid from eight to fourteen eggs, and is safe to hatch them if not 
interfered with in sitting. The goslings are the hardiest of yo 
fowls, and after eight days require no feeding, except in 
weather. The coarsest food sutflices them, though observers say 
that they know the sweetest grasses from those which are less so. 
‘The English wayfarer naturally connects them with the commons 
from which they seem inseparable, and of which the would-be 
enclosers are nicknamed in the provinces “starve-geese.” Mr. 
Tegetmeier tells us that they should have at least one substantial 
meal a day, either boiled potatoes or oats; in return for which 
they will fatten easily, and come to weigh, according to age, 
from 42 lbs. to nearly 60 lbs, the pair; or, if you care to keep 
a favourite “ materfamilias,” she may live (Mr. Hewitt tells 
us in Poultry Book, p. 320) to nearly forty years of age, raising 
one or two broods a year the whole time. 

Our English breeds are the Toulouse, or large grey, and the , 
Embden, or large white ; and the latter is often preferred for its 
white feathers and clear skin when plucked, and its greater weight 
and lesser paunch than the Toulouse. The Toulouse, however, 
has its advocates, and among them Mr. Fowler, who backs it for 
its better shape, its greater weight, and its more moderate require- 
ments as to a water-run than the Embden. The Embden and 
crossbred geese look for a pond; the Toulouse will do well with 
only a trough of water (Wright, p- 197). Mrs. Arbuthnot 
says that “aquatic birds fatten better when limited to a trough 
in lieu of a running stream” (p. 98), and her own experience 
convinces us that an unlimited water-range is a hindrance to the 
fattening of geese and ducks. Our domestic geese, as the curious 
in races and in classic lore will be glad to hear, spring from the 
anser ferus, or wild grey lag-goose, and are probably of the 
same family as that which saved the Capitol. That service may 
atone for many defects of character, and we are sorry to have to 
quote Mrs. Arbuthnot in proof of the mischievous propensities of 
this excellent bird. She tells us, in p. 83 of the Henwife, that 
in sending geese to the show you must keep the labels and rope- 
ends of the basket out of their way, or they will nibble them and 
eat them. Mr. Tegetmeier and Mr. Wright speak favourably 
another breed of geese—the Chinese, or kno -fronted. Cuvier 
considered it to be of the swan tribe, which it resembles in beauty 
and grace. As it is a good table-bird, which the swan does not 
claim to be, prudent people will do well to lay in a stock of these, 
and s6 justify themselves in what the old adage charges many 
with domg unjustifiably—namely, in regarding “all their geese & 
swans. 
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- 
«oo these three meritorious and interesting volumes we 
deserved popularity. Mrs. ‘Arbuthnot’s Henwife 
suger the book for the young lady, or the amateur who looks to 
is Joe book-work made light and lively. The Practical Poultry 
fully justifies its epithet. Treating systematically the 
whole process of breeding for exhibition, Mr. Wright carefully 
in view the more solid requirements of the market. As we 

set out by saying in @ former article, his work is a first-rate vade- 
For Mr. Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book, its comprehensive- 

ness, research, philosophic treatment, and charms of anecdote and 
deseription, the fittest expression of praise we can find is that it 
is “a book no country gentleman’s library ought to be without.” 
Mr. Harrison Weir's coloured eager let us add, are so good and 
life-like that we suspect, if they were exhibited in the oultry- 
ani, the land-fow] and the water-fowl would unanimously begin 


to crow and quack at them. 


PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS.* 

HERE are some mysteries in the publishing trade which 
T are quite inscrutable to all who are not themselves mem- 
ters of the guild. One mystery we have, by dint of some 
trouble, solved for ourselves. We mean the practice of taking 
the remainder of a book whose first edition is not exhausted, 
dicking on a new title-page, and calling it a second edition. 
This is not a wise practice, if for no other reason, yet for 
this. If there are any biunders in the book, savage reviewers, 
with the fire of their wrath kindled seven times hotter than 
itis wont to be kindled, come down mercilessly on the author 
who impudently, without apology or defence of any kind, re- 
peats all his old blunders in his second edition. Now in truth, 
though the reviewer is not bound, at least officially, to know it, 
there is really, in this case, no repeating of anything at all. The 
offence is not a new offence, but a prolongation of an old one, 
and it is the offence by no means so much of the supposed stiff- 
necked author as of the publisher who passes off old wares 
for new. Now when we first got a glimpse of a new edition 
@ the book which is commonly called Palgrave's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, we thought it was a publishing trick of this 
sort, We expected to find the “new edition” consist simply 
of the unsold copies of the book of 1831 with a new cover and 
titl e. Of course whatever wrath we had in store was 
designed wholly for the publisher. Sir Francis Palgrave is gone, 
and cannot, even by any legal fiction, be made responsible for any 
tricks which may now be played with his writings, and, what- 
ever were his errors, they were the errors of an illustrious scholar 
whose name is never to be uttered without reverence. But, when 
we come face to face with the book itself, we find that what we 
have to complain of is something different from the trick which 
we had expected to find played, though quite as objectionable. 
The book is really a new edition, in the sense of being a literal 
reprint of the original edition. It has a different paging, a dif- 
ferent type, and, while the original edition was printed in London, 
the new one is, for some inscrutable reason, printed at Aberdeen. 
We have compared the new text with the old in several places, 
and we have nowhere found any difference. The illustra- 
tions indeed are mostly new, and, as many of them represent 
buildings of a later date than the Conquest, it is hard to see 
their object in illustrating a “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.” 
Some liberties also have been taken with the original illustra- 
tions. Our copy of 1831 contains a picture of a “ British Druid,” 
whether like one or not we must ask attendants at Eisteddfodau 
to tellus. But in the copy of 1867 this worthy, very properly 
perhaps after thirty-six years’ service, is raised to the rank of 
“Arch-Druid ;” he is appropriately made bigger and more awful ; 
duly we want to know why the snake which accompanied him in the 
old picture is taken away. To be sure we get a horse instead, but 
then the snake was in the foreground, and was distinctly drawn, 
while the horse is in the background and is somewhat shadowy. 
We should like some Druid, Bard, or Ovate to tell us more 
about both the horse and the snake, as we have no doubt that each 
of them has a mystical meaning. ‘The horse cannot be the White 
Horse of Hengest advancing in the distance, both because he is 
black and because he is evidently going away. Then at the end of 
the first chapter there used to be a“ Romanized Briton” standing in 
ameditative attitude, probably reflecting on the mixed elements 
in his own vationality. In one hand he carried a roll of a book, as 
if about to make a speech on the subject. In the new edition he 
1s gone, and we get a much more exciting prospect instead. It is 
called a “Conflict between the Romans and the Saxons,” only it 
looks most suspiciously like the traditional picture of “the Landin 
of Julius Cesar.” The Romans are making their way dhunagh 
the waves to a shore which is defended by warriors who, as they 
are not Romans, are, we suppose, Saxons. Now we know of no 
event at all like this in the history of any tribe of Saxons in 

; We are therefore driven back to the Saxons of the older 

land of Saxons, and we conceive this “conflict between the Romans 
and the Saxons” to represent “the Invasion of the Kingdom 
of Germany by Marius,” which is recorded in the advertise- 
ment of one of Mrs. Markham’s histories, though, as far as our 
Teading goes, nowhere else. We cannot go through the whole 
Series; we will only remark that Eadgar’s triumph at Chester is 
illustrated by a view of “Chester Cathedral ” in its present state, 


* History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Francis Palgrave, F.R.S., FSA. A 
New Edition, illustrated. London: William Tegg, 1867. 


that is to say of the Church of St. Werburh. But the text says, 
quite rightly, that Eadgar and his company went “to the Monas- 
tery of St. ohn’s.” If any church in Chester was to be drawn, it 
should surely have been St. John’s, as at least covering the site, 
though the actual building is of a later date. 
But, leaving these trifles, there is certainly something which 
we cannot approve of in a republication, in this kind of way, 
without a word of explanation, of the book called Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s “ History of the Anglo-Saxons.” We say the book so 
called, because that is not its original title. It is so called in the 
title-page of the new edition, but in our copy of 1831 it appears 
as “ History of England. Vol. I. Anglo-Saxon Period.” But 
even in that copy, it is lettered outside “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons.” Now it is quite certain that Sir Francis Palgrave, in a 
more mature stage of his judgment, would not have chosen either 
of these titles. His last work contains one of the most powerful 
protests ever written against calling the ancient English by any 
name save that by which they called themselves. But the titles 
which a man gives to his books are his own, and nobody has 
any right to change them but himself. The use of the phrase 
“ Anglo-Saxon Period” in 1831 shows that Sir Francis Palgrave 
learned something between 1831 and 1864 —a fact certainly 
not dishonourable to him, but the contrary. The change in 
the title-page of the new edition is a trick im order to hide 
the fact that the work is imperfect. Itis not a History of the 
“ Anglo-Saxons” complete in itself, but a History of England, 
of which only the “Anglo-Saxon period ” was ever written. 
Sir Francis Palgrave, as is well known, began three works on 
English history, and never finished any of them. There was 
the present small narrative history, which never got beyond 
the “Anglo-Saxon period,” the great work on the English 
Commonwealth, which also never got beyond the “ Anglo- 
Saxon period,” and lastly the History of Normandy and Eng- 
land, which, in its fragmentary state, takes in a considerable 
saa after the Conquest, without taking in the Conquest itself. 
Yow it really is hardly fair to republish em imperfect work, 
which certainly does not represent the latest information or the 
latest views of its author, without a single word setting forth the 
circumstances of its history. The volume before us might easily 
pass, among those into whose hands it is most likely to fall, as a 
complete work, containing the latest researches of Sir Francis 
Palgrave. To be sure they would speak of him as Mr. ns 
and not as Sir Francis; for the editor, while taking the trouble to 
alter the real title of the book, did not take the trouble to add the 
title of honour which its author received after its publication, 
The reader has no means of finding out that Sir Francis Palgrave 
once intended to continue the book before him, that he gave up 
that intention, that he began another history on quite another 
plan, and did not finish that either. We cannot look upon this as 
dealing fairly with the public. 

The character of Sir Francis Palgrave’s little book is well 
known. It is perhaps most valuable as a contribution to the his- 
tory of its ohare own mind. It is something to see how the 
author of the History of Normandy and England wrote, thirty 
ong before, in a book of quite another form. It is a very taking 

ok, perhaps too taking to be safe. It was, asa member of the 
series called the Family see doubtless designed mainly for 
young persons, and for others who were not likely to be given to 
the study of original authorities, or even of modern histories on 
a greater scale. For such a purpose it was excellently adapted 
by its clear, lively, amusing style, which style nowhere falls into 
the extravagances which sometimes disfi its author’s later and 

r work. But, in a certain sense, for this very reason, we 
could hardly recommend it for this purpose at the present day. 
It of course assumes all Sir Francis Palgrave’s peculiar theories— 
some people would call them crotchets—theories which all finished 
scholars ought to understand and weigh, but which should hardly 
be set before less informed readers as if they were so much indis- 
putable truth. And, besides this, Sir Francis Palgrave made 
great advances in learning and critical power in the thirty years 
which passed between the writing of his small book and the 
writing of his great book. No one would think of criticizi 
the earlier work in any unfriendly spirit, or of criticizing it all 
if he were not absolutely competed to do so. But the un- 
pleasant process is forced upon us by Mr. Tegg’s reprint of the 
volume. It is necessary, if only on behalf of Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s own reputation, to say what his smaller work is 
worth and what it is not, and distinctly to warn readers that 
it does not represent its author’s last lights, and that in many 
respects it is not to’ be trusted. Sir Francis Palgrave’s theories 
stuck to him to the last; he still retained his notions about 
hereditary right, and his —- prejudice against Godwine and 
his house. But his later work, at all events in those parts of it 
which received his own revision, is a marvel of accuracy. We 
dissent altogether from many of Sir Francis’s inferences, but 
there ‘is something amazing in the way in which he draws out 
facts from the most unexpected quarters. His strange habit of 
giving no references does indeed change this merit into a positive 
torment. He refers to something or other without deiguing to 
quote any authority, and you have to turn over half a library 
before you light on the passage which he had in his eye. But, 
when you do light on it, you are sure, whether you agree 
with Sir Francia’s inferences or not, to find his statements per- 
fectly accurate. We cannot say that this is the case with the 
earlier and smaller volume. It contains a great number of state- 


ments resting on very weak authority, same which contradict one 
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another, and some which are simply inaccurate. The two 
examples chosen by the wry? Reviewer in dealing with the 
third and fourth volumes of the Normandy and England will do 
as well as any others. Sir Francis Palgrave represents a large 

rt of England as never recognising the election of Harold. 
Fe also tells us that no Bishop, except the uncanonical Stigand, 


acknowledged him. Now this last statement is not only set aside | 


by the distinct assertion of all the best authorities that Harold 
was crowned by Archbishop Ealdred, but it is also distinctly 
contrary to Sir Francis’s own former statement. Our only warrant 
for the statement that any part of England ever refused to ac- 
knowledge Harold is the assertion of William of Malmsbury in 
his Life of Saint Wulfstan that there was some opposition to his 
recognition in Northumberland. But William goes on to say that 
Harold went to Northumberland, accompanied by Saint Wulfstan, 
and that the eloquence of the Saint soon won over the malcontents. 
Therefore, the same authority which tells us that there was an 


the worthiest of all living Bishops, was Harold’s warm ally. 


that Harol 
that any one who 
have forgotten how “ Rex ipse pedes juxta vexillum stabat cum 
fratribus.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


En bee gee was once regarded as embracing merely the record 
of battles, sieges, and diplomatic transactions. Little or no 
account was taken of the intellectual life of nations; and the pro- 
gress of industry and commerce never occupied the attention of 
chroniclers and annalists. In this respect, at all events, we have 
made decided progress, and of late years many important works 
have been written discussing fully the developments of trade, 
manufacture, and the various branches of social economy. We 
have now to notice two excellent octavos devoted by M. Levasseur 
to a detailed account of the condition of the working-classes in 
France from the Revolution of 1789 to the present day.* The 
general features of the eighteenth century are by this time pretty 
accurately known by most intell 


and the pre-revolutionary epoch that we seem to be but little 
acquainted with institutions under which some even of our own 
contemporaries once lived. Hence the necessity of explaining 
what were the industrial laws and traditions of France before 
1789, if we would clearly understand the system which now pre- 
vails, and the changes that have taken place. To these preliminary 
questions M. Levasseur has devoted an introduction of about a 
hundred pages, in which he gives a complete view of the subject. 
The Revolution, the Consulate and the Empire, and the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, form respectively the subject of three 
books or sub-divisions, in the last of which we have a lucid and 
hilosophical account of the systems advocated by Saint Simon and 

‘ourier. M. Levasseur acknowledges the merit of certain views 
which those two economists propounded; but he unhesitatingly 
condemns their theories in the main, because they ignored com- 
pletely human freedom and volition, and consequently hurried on 
society to the quicksands first of anarchy, and next of despotism. 
The reign of Louis Philippe, the second Republic, and the second 
Empire, occupy M. Levasseur’s second volume. In his conclu- 
sion he does not take that doleful view of modern society which 
many writers now adopt, but he is far also from seeing every- 
thing couleur de rose. He lays great stress upon popular educa- 
tion, and believes that the diffusion of knowledge is the only means 
of preserving harmony in the relations between capital and labour. 
M. Levasseur’s book deserves to be attentively studied, and his 
numerous foot-notes indicate further sources of information on a 
most important subject. 

The reign of Napoleon I. was not, it must be acknowledged, 
very favourable to the progress of commerce. What was the 
blocus continental but the violation of the laws of nature, the 
destruction of trade, the complete sacrifice of every source of 
national prosperity to the exigencies of a boundless ambition? 
Yet what a number of decrees, edicts, letters, and despatches 
referring to commerce are given in the new volume of Napoleon’s 
correspondence!+ The Emperor, who aimed at being absolute 
in everything, thought that he could ensure by his sie volo 
the prosperity of industry, just as he directed the march of 
an army or the discussions of the Senate ; and he vainly hoped to 
unite the whole of Europe, either by good will or by terror, in 
st a monopoly which, if prolonged, must have ended in 
the total destruction of commerce. The first document given in the 
present volume is a letter to the Duke de Cadore (Champagny) on 
the relations between France and the United States; it bears date 
August 2, 1810. The last, dated March 31, 1811, refers to the 
French fleet, and to the projected expedition against Barcelona. 
We are thus brought to the ne when the star of the Empire was 
beginning to sink below the horizon, and to what cannot fail to 
be the most interesting portion of the correspondence if it is only 
faithfully and impartially given. 


* Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres en France. 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 


Correspondance de I, publige par Tordre de Empereur Napoléon 
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a readers; but the details of | 
the administrative machine are still to many persons a kind of terra | 
incognita, and there is so wide an abyss between modern society | 


M. de Pontmartin’s Nouveaux Samedis*, like ouveaur 
Iundis of M. Sainte-Beuve, pursue 
succeeds volume with great regularity. As soon as the min 
of feuilletons sufficient to make up a decent-sized duodecimo has 
been published, the articles are tied up together in chronolo ical 
order and sent to the printer, in most cases without any alterst; 
M. de Pontmartin has, however, departed on the present Pit 
from the general rule, and his new livraison contains an pe 
which, we suppose, could not be admitted into the news per to 
which he usually contributes, because it takes the liberty of findj 
fault with the popular religious literature of the day, and 
ticularly with M. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. We are entire] 
of M. de Pontmartin’s opinion, and we think that the champion, 
of the Catholic faith in France will gain nothing by rabidly de- 
nouncing all writers who do not exactly coincide with their wa 
of thinking. It behoves M. Dupanloup and his friends to be 


n liberal, whilst at the same time they need not compromise one iota 
opposition to Harold’s recognition—by no means a lasting opposi-— ' 
tion—also tells us that another Bishop besides Stigand, and that | 


of their faith; otherwise they may expect that the n 
Messrs, Gourju, Gabourd, and will soon furnish 


_ material for satire as those of Nonotte and Patouillet did in the 
Again, in the description of the great battle, Sir Francis tells us — 
“dropped from his steed in agony.” It is strange | 

fd read his book and seen the Tapestry could | 


days of Voltaire. 

M. Abbé Michaud is one of the worthiest representatives of 
the contemporary clergy. He tries, indeed, to prove the str 
paradox that the Roman Catholic Church has always been ys 
side of true liberalism; but we are glad that he acknowledges 
the compatibility of religious faith with honest inquiry, and 
we trust that many amongst his brethren are of the same 
opinion. The subject which has led him to express this view 
is the biography of William de Champeaux +, one of the most 
distinguished of scholastic divines, the rival of Abélard, and the 
founder of the celebrated abbey of Saint-Victor, in Paris, 
reputation of Héloise’s lover, his romantic life, and the boldness of 
his metaphysical and theological speculations, have hitherto been 
rather damaging to the fame of the more sober and orthodox 
William de Champeaux ; for, as M. Michaud remarks, whenever 
a philosopher happens to incur ecclesiastical censure, he is a cham- 
pion held up, ge ew. as a martyr to persecution and a champion 
of freedom. M. Michaud’s work is an exhaustive account, not only 
of the life and doctrines of William de Champeaux, but of the state 
of the Church during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

M. Esmenjaud, ex-curé, and now beyond the pale of orthodoxy, 
takes a view of Catholicism diametrically opposed to that of 
M. Michaud.t After a long struggle with himself, and after 
many an endeavour to suppress his doubts, he has come to the 
conclusion that no compromise is possible between reason and 
Roman Catholicism, and he has cast in his lot with the free- 
thinkers. Christianity, he says, is true, but it has been disfigured by 
ecclesiastical tradition, and it is necessary that we should return to 
a purer faith, which, from the creed which M. Esmenjaud gives at 
the end of his volume, seems to us nothing else than mere Deism. 

The new brochure of M, Athanase Coquerel § is the substance 
of several lectures or addresses delivered by the author to the 
aay of his catechetical classes, and repeated by him at Nismes, 

tod, Human Life, the Scriptures, Christ, and the Church—such 

are the topics treated in this publication. M. Coquerel’s preface 
informs us that after his exclusion from the Puris Church he 
could not obtain leave to give a series of public lectures on the 
history of Christianity, and that he was consequently obliged to 
content himself with addressing his pupils and his friends ina 
comparatively private manner. it is to be regretted that in France 
the secular authority should thus throw petty annoyances and 
obstructions in the way of eminent men whose sincerity is un- 
questionable even if we think their views erroneous. The cause 
of truth cannot derive any benefit from so vexatious and arbitrary 
course. 

M. Taine’s lectures delivered before the Painting School in Paris|| 
treat this year of the ideal in works of art. On this subject a pre- 
liminary question suggests itself. Is there an ideal ? is there, for 
every production of man’s genius, a character which alone is the 
right one? At first sight one would be disposed to answer this 
question in the negative, and M. Taine shows by several examples 
that poets or painters have often treated the same subject from totally 
different points of view. Thus the Leda of Michael Angelo in no 
wise resembles that of Correggio, Rembrandt's conception of our 
Lord has nothing in common with that which we find in the 
pictures of Paolo Veronese, and Moliére’s Harpagon presents avarice 
under features which Balzac’s Gobseck leaves unnoticed. Never- 
theless, when we are called to appreciate a work of art there are 
certain qualities which make the critic decide almost spontaneously 
whether it is destined to live, or whether, on the other hand, its 
reputation, if it has any, is a matter of fashion which will sooner 
or later disappear. The two great conditions for the real success 
of a work of art are, according to M. Taine, that a striking 
character in the subject treated should be brought prominently 
forward, and that all the resources employed should work har- 
moniously together with a view of concentrating the attention 
upon a marked and distinctive feature. Such, in a few wo 


* Nouveaux Samedis. Par A. de Pontmartin. gme série, Paris: Lévy. 

+ Guillaume de Champeaux et les Ecoles de Paris au XIe siécle. Par 
M. PAbbé Michaud, Paris: Didier. 
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; ine’s proposition, and he illustrates it in a very suggestive 
critical estimates of the chief masterpieces in literature 


ti 
and in Biblioth?que Philosphique belongs 


other volume which deserves a word of notice—namely, M. 
essay On the unity of natural phenomena. * Most persons 
aware that heat and motive force are DoW considered as equi- 
arient—that is to say, a certain quantity of heat is transformed 
to a certain sum of force, and vice versd. This law, suggested 
‘; inally by the application of steam power to locomotion and 
to manufacturing purposes, has since been more carefully studied, 
and is found to rule every branch of natural philosophy. It would 
gem, in fact, that all the forces of nature are susceptible of being 
transformed the one into the other, according to certain laws which 
are nothing else than the laws of mechanics. Such is the idea 
developed by M. Saigey in the interesting treatise which he has 


Dr. Clémenceau’s De la Génération des Eléments Anatomiques + is 


a valuable contribution to the literature of physiology. It treats 


the subject under its widest aspect, but illustrations borrowed 


from the various subdivisions of natural history frequently occur | 


both in the text and in the notes, and the work thus happily 
Joses that aridity which is inherent in productions of a merely 
theoretical character. 

M. Camille Flammarion, whose numerous scientific works have 
obtained great success, has undertaken in his present treatise to 
evolve religious truth from the study of nature f, and to reconcile 
theology with science. Scepticism, he says, is one of the laws of 
our nature, and we should thank God for placing within us a 

rinciple which is the first condition of all true knowledge. 
Whilst, however, we are irresistibly led to ask for proofs when 
an assertion is made to us, and to refuse to take anything for 

ted, we also feel an equally strong desire for belief; we 
= to be in possession of some resting-place upon which 
we can establish ourselves firmly. The great question of the 
resent day, he adds, is that of the existence of God, and it 
is answered in the negative by most persons whose tastes 
have Ied them to cultivate the natural sciences. The general 
decay of faith is, in his view, the saddest feature of our times, 
and if we want to root out unbelief effectually, we must meet 
the sceptics on their own ground, and lead men to God through 
the study of nature. From these remarks it will appear that 
M. Flammarion’s new volume is, in fact, a manual of natural 
theology. It consists of five books treating respectively of force 
and matter, life, the soul, the destiny of the creature, and God. 
Qur author refutes some of the popular theories which are now 
broached by philosophers, and discusses the various problems of 
natural science with all the authority of a savant to whom they 
have long been familiar. We may take this occasion to notice also 
M. Flammarion’s popular essays on astronomy.§ They were origi- 
nally published in the Cosmos and the Revue Contemporaine, and are 
intended, we suppose, to form a series, as the book now before us 
is entitled tome premier. The sun, the state of astronomy in 
1863 and 1864, the position of the planets in 1867, and an 
appendix of notes bearing upon these subjects, form the materials 
of asmall duodecimo simply written and full of real interest. 

M. Victor Meunier is very amusing, but we do not like to see 
the style of feeilletons applied to science ||, and unfortunately our 
author always becomes facetious when he speaks either of 
academies and other learned bodies, or of spontaneous generation, 
which he enthusiastically supports. What scientific interest can 
there be, for example, in the chapter entitled “ N’auriez-vous pas 
vu un Ours?” or in the other headed “Une Legon de Micro- 

ie”? 

We have to find fault with M. Deschanel for jokes of a dif- 
ferent kind, but quite as dull as those of M. Meunier. He gives us 
a thick volume of critical sketches on the plays of Aristophanes 4, 
4 propos of which he indulges in the old stale facetix about the false 
prudery of English ladies who are always exclaiming “ improper” 
and “ shocking,” whereas their red noses betray in them a tondness 
for rum punch or brandy and soda water. What this has todo with 
Aristophanes we are quite at a loss toimagine. Does M. Deschanel 
mean to imply that ladies should read all the works of that very 
plain-spoken writer? If so, we beg leave to differ from him 
utirely. Dues he, on the other hand, suppose that Aristophanes 
snot studied in England? Then we mus: be allowed to express 
our doubts respecting M, Deschanel’s own erudition. The labours 
of Mitchell and Frere, to name no others, are sufficient to prove 

i England is not behind the Continent in the cultivation of 
Aristophanesque literature. It is a pity that a man of M. Des- 
chanel's undoubted abilities should spoil an otherwise interesting 
book by such puerilities. 

M. Philibert Audebrand’s curious volume ** may be read as an 


des Phénoménes Naturels. Par Emile Saigey. Paris: 
De la Géncration des Elé i 
Pa: les Eléments Anatomiques, Par G. Clémenceau. 
} Diew dans la Nature. Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: Didier. 
§ Etudes et Z.ectures sur  Astronomic. Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars, 


| La Sei t k 
GumerBeiine, et les Savants en 1866. Par Victor Meunier. Paris: 


sur Aristophane. Par E. Deschanel, Paris and London : 


Paris. ~— de la Tribune des Journalistes, Par Philibert Audebrand. 


| and 
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appendix to M. Hatin’s Histoire de la Presse en France. Under 
the Republic of 1848 there was in the domains of periodical 
literature an excitement which it would be difficult now to imagine. 
The Tribune des Journalistes in the House of Representatives was 
a kind of menagerie where eccentricities of every kind enjoyed 
full scope for action; and side by side with the reporter for the 
Journal des Débats, the Univers, or the Gazette de France might 
be seen the Pére Duchéne and the Lampion. The anecdotes col- 
lected by M. Audzbrand are extremely amusing, and give a strikin 
idea of that epoch of agitation when the most elementary soci 
problems seemed once more to be submitted to discussion. Amongst 
the hundreds of persons then introduced to public notice, many 
have disappeared for ever; many have been obliged to throw 
their pen away for fear of getting into difliculties with the 
— police; and many more have destroyed their old idols, 

burnt incense on the shrines which they formerly helped to 
pull down. 

Under the title of Z’Homme et la Révolution* M. J. Langlois, 
who is well known in the French newspaper press, has published 
a complete system of philosophy. He discusses successively all 
the great questions of religion, politics, social and domestic life, 
illustrating his theories by a reference to historical facts. 
Langlois’s work is thus not a mere statement of doctrines; it is 
also a contribution to the history of philosophy, and has a critical 
as well as a dogmatic element. Whatever opinion we may form 
of the author’s theories and of his sympathy for Proudhon, we 
cannot refuse him the merit of great industry, and of thoroughness 
in the preparation of his work. 

We must also give a word of mention to M. de Strada’s Philo- 

sophie Méthodique.t This gentleman attempted some time ago 
to reconstruct metaphysical science on the basis of a new method, 
and to show that the question of method was in truth the only 
important one in the sphere of philosophy. The present brochure 
is a sort of résumé of what M. de Strada called the u/timum or- 
ganum, and it may be usefully read by all persons who wish to 
have in a concise and easy form the leading principles of a thinker 
who has devoted his whole attention to the renovation of meta- 
vhysies. 
A great number of pamphlets and other onvrages de circonstance 
have arisen out of the Paris International Exhibition, the com- 
mercial crisis, and the panic which still prevails notwithstanding 
the apparent solution of the German difficulty. Ina short and 
interesting notice, the Commendatore De Rossi describes the model 
of a catacomb which may be seen just now at the Champ de 
Mars.t M. Lacroix publishes a Paris Guide written by the chief 
hittérateurs of France, and copiously illustrated, but deficient in 
unity, and in every way inferior, we think, to M. Adolph Joanne’s 
excellent handbook.§ M. Jules Duval gives us a popular expo- 
sition of co-operative societies, and M. Wolowski discusses the 
problem of the currency, and the laws which regulate the circu- 
lation and value of money.|| 

As for works of fiction, we have nothing very important to notice 
at present. Whilst M. Amédée Achard goes in quest of the 
ideal, and devotes one of his best novels to the description of true 
happiness derived from the quiet performance of duty§], M. Jules 
Claretie aims at producing the same effect negatively—that is to 
say, by the repulsive portrait of one of those “ women of prey” ** 
whose scandalous chronicle has too often formed the theme of 
novelists, And M. Maxime Ducamp tt gives us the sad but 
true picture of one of those numerous déswuvrés who, having no 
principle, no energy, and no resolution, fritter away their lives in 
the most deplorable manner, and carry to the tomb nothing but 
unrealized hopes and wasted talents. 


* L’Homme et la Revolution, Par J. A. Langlois. Paris: Germer- 
Baillitre. 

+ Méthode Générale. Par J.de Strada. Paris and London: L, Hachette 

Co. 

¢ Apergu Général sur les Catacombes de Rome. Par J. BL. de Rossi. 
Paris and London: L, Hachette & Co. 

§ Paris Guide. Par les principaux écrivains et artistes de la France. 
Paris: Lacroix. 

|| Des Sociétés Coopératives, Par Jules Duval. De la Monnaie. Par J. 
Wolowski. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

€ La Chasse aUIdéal. Par A. Achard. Paris and London: L. Hachette 
& Co. 

** Mademoiselle Cachemire. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 

+} Les Forces Perdues. Par Maxime Ducamp. Paris: Lévy. 


Mr. Luoyn, late candidate for Birmingham, complains of a charge 
against him in the last number of the Saturvay Review, to the 
effect that he courted the prejudices of the No Popery rabble. 
Mr. Luoyp says that this assertion is “ contrary to all his political 
instincts and habits,” and he adds that he had no connexion or 
intercourse whatever with Murphy or his followers. The local 
journals have evidently misrepresented Mr. LLoyp with an unfair- 
ness which is too common at elections; but Mr. LuoyD is in some 
respects himself to blame for the misunderstanding, as he went out 
of his way to repudiate the principles of James I1., who was pro- 
bably supposed by the mob to represent the opinions which had 
been libellously denounced by Murphy. Mr. Lioyn is, however, 
entitled to the benefit of a correction; and it is highly satisfactory 
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to find that the candidate who was supported ~ the moderate 
party at Birmingham did not condescend to the vulgar arts of a 
demagogue, 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s, each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 614, AUGUST 3, 1867: 


The Amendments of the Lords. 
The Abyssinian Captives. Rumours of War. 
Railway Legislation. The Residuum. M. Persigny’s Speech, The London Parks, 
The Municipal Government of London, 


Literary Careers. 
nsibility. Betting. “8. G. 0.” at Salisbury. 
Old Norman Battle-Grounds. |The Peninsular and Oriental Company. 
The Jamaica Committee. Lord Westmeath and the Reporters. The Italian Operas. 
Pictures of the Year. Goodwood Races. 


The Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
The Penns and Peningtons. 
The Apostles’ Creed. Cowley’s Naufragium Joculare. 
The Historians of Mahomedan India. Palgrave’s the Anglo-Saxons. 
=f Turkeys, Ornamental Poultry, and Water-Fowl. h Literature, 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
ah ig > a Funds of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and goth 
President—The Right Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 
Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Madlle. Christine 
Patey-Whytock. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
mB, Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin, M. Sainton. Organist, Mr. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tvespay Mendelssohn. 

Wenonespay Mornxixo.—The Woman of Samaria (a Sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale 
Bennett, Mus. Doc. (composed expressly for the Festival) ; Judas Maccabeus, Handel. 

‘Tavaspay Moarnino.—Messiah, Handel. 

Faipay Mornino.—Messe Solennelle, Gounod; Israel in 

Eveninc.—A Miscellaneous om tate Alexander's Feast), 
}—. Ov es (Oberon), Weber ; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, Ben: ; Vocal Selections 
rom ras, &C. 

Weonespay Eventxnc.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising Overture (Leonora), Beet- 
hoven; Pianoforte Concerto in F minor, Professo: r wei 8. Bennett, Mus. Doc.; Cantata (The 
Legend of St. Cecilia), Benedict ; Classical Vocal Select ions, &c. 

‘Tuvurspay Eventno.—Cantata (The Ancient Mesines),. J. F. Barnett (composed expre: fi 
the Festival); Overture (William Tell), ini Pianoforte and nd Violin ees al 
Selections from Operas, &c. ; Overture (M 

Frivay Eventno.—Saint Paul, Mendelssohn. 


Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post o: lication to the under- 
signed, at the Offices of the Festival Committee, 29 Colmore Row, ‘hirminghesn, 
By Order, 


WILLIAM R. HUGHES, Secretary to the Festival C. 


ASSOCIATION the ADVANCEMENT 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, to DUNDEE, commending 


His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G., D.C.L., FRS.FLS, 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
The President's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, at § r.m, 
The Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of September. 
Evening Lectures (by A. Heascugt, Esq., on Shower-M 
the Geology of Scotland) on Friday, the ont Monday, the 
Excursions on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 12th, of September. 
The Reception-Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Monday, September 2, 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be t 
Assistaut-General Secretary, G. Garrriru, Esq., M.A. of August the 
Members and Associates intending to be present at the Meeti: 


PAT. ANDERSON, Local 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 


TW DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SAN DHURST, 

ont Dr. HUGHES. Wrangler, Joh, Col Cam., Rector of of Perrivale, 
aling (Population prepares 

value £63, given end of ‘August to New Pupils. —Castlebar Scholarship, 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON (Author 


“ English History’) will commence his HISTORY CLASS ‘dian Ciyij 
in August. Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


1 DIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION —Mr. WREN, WREN, 

M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge, assisted by a High (5th) Wrangler, an Oxford G: Graduate 
(First-class in Classical {onours), and the best Masters obtainable for all the other subjects 
allowed to be taken up, receives Non-Resident PUPILS. Nos. 3,4, ll, and 4 
the recent list of 8 by Mr. Wuan.— Address, 4 ands Post 
Square, Kensington Park, Notting Hill, We (late of Wiltshire House, Brixton, 8.) 


PADI CIVIL SERVICE. —CANDIDATES for the COM- 


PETITIVE EXAMINATION are pre by A. D. SPRANGE, M.A. assisted by 
Reference to numerous 


Jun. 


pared 
Masters ot the. highest standing in all the usual sdmissibie subjects. 
ivil Service Hall, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY, MILITARY, and and 

IL EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. J. R. WIL ‘SON (Wrangler), and Mr. ‘ AM, 
FENNELL (First Class Classical Tripos and of Jesus College, Cambri: 
PUPILS, Resident and Non-resident, at Durham House, Chelsea (close to Chelsea bone 
Terms on application. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—Major R. C. BARNARD, late of 


.. B.A. and F.L.S., receives PUPILS to be prepared 
the Universities. Terms, £120 a year. for the Com 


PRIVATE TUITION ABROAD.—A CLERGYMAN, late 


HPUCATION in PARIS.—A PROFESSOR of MATHE- 
ENTLEMEN as Boarders, to complete thelr Education. ond 
per Gardens. Private rooms. Terms, £200 


TUITION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN (Married), who 
holds both an Agntemient and a Parochial appointment in Oxford, 


fate + to prepare for Matriculation. Special facilities 
to those who in com: Scholarships.—Address, Toror, care . Vincent, 
Publisher, High Street, Oxfi 


A COUN TRY VICAR, a Writer of some Eminence 

t Oxford, Eton, and references, receives THREE 
Universities. His House is in one of the healthiest sit situations in England, vibietel 
iw eee former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A., late Scholar, and highly successful in 


n WEST-END CURATE, assisted by a Wrangler, desires to 
take PUPILS, - his or their own Residence. to Serr’ for the Public Schools, Univer- 
ge. and Civil and Military E 77 Connaught ‘Terrace, Hyde 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. Oxon., Incumbent of a Small Country 


Parish near Oxford, can receive a PUPIL, AT ONCE, to prepare for Entrance or 
Responsions next Term. Number limited to Five. Further Vacancies in October. Reterences 
satisfactory. inclusive Terms, £120 per annum.— Address, Kev. A. W., Christ Church, Oxford. 


A VISITING TUTOR, First B.A. Lond., is ready for an 

ENGAGEMENT Family or Usual Subjects and Latin Verse. Public 
Schools. High Small Boys.—Address, X. 8., Messrs. Bartlett 
& Co., 186 F ‘leet Street. 


CHOLASTIC.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been conductin 
a First-class School for the last Twelve Years. ae has prepared Boys for the 
Examinations, the Army, and the Public Schools, an Engagement as HK. Mase 
CONFIDENTIAL ASSISIANT, or SECRETARY. 
d testimonials.—Address, H. H. F., Library, Fulham 8. 


WILL CLOSE ON THE 3isr INSTANT. 


(THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EX HIBITION (Second 

Series, a.p. 1688 to 1800), Exhibition Road, South K 5th, Six- 
pence (Tuesdays, One Shilling). From 16th to 3ist, one Shilling), 
Special Terms for the admission of Schools for the Poor during the last Fortnight can be had 
on application. Open from 10 to 7 p.m. 


(PHE D INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART, 
Street.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six. 


(PHE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY, Limited. 
Mead-Aaster—L. SCHMITZ, Esa.» Ph.D; L1-D- F-R.8.E., late Rector of the High School 


The LONDON COLLEGE (Inaugurated by H.R.H. the Prince of Waxes on pd 10th July) 
will be ready for the reception of Pupiis at the commencement of the new Term on the 18th of 
next. 

or Admission should be made without delay to Dr. L. Scamrrsz, at the College. 
Grove, Middiesex, W., or to the Secretary, at the Society’ 24 Old Bond Strest) 
London, W., where Prospe ctuses and any information can be obtai 


Schools i in ‘connexion with this College exist at Coates, near Paris > Monsieur 
P. and at Godesberg,near Bonn, on the Rhine (Head- Dr, A. 
Prospectuses of which can aiso be obtained of the Seosstary as 


EBASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


President. 
iis Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 
Head-Master—The Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
Assistant- Masters. 
The Rev. F. W. BURBIDGE, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
The Rev. A. K. CHERRILL, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Modern Languages—Mons. LAMBERT. 
Drawing, $c. c-—Mr. ¥. CLIFTON, 

College will be OPENED on the of Ac 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Secretary, J. Conse, Rastbourne, 


Por OBJECTIONS to the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER, see LETTER to Professor Mansel, by Rev. H. Harman, Head- Master of 
Cheltenham Seliool—Oxford: Panuaa. 


P ARIS EXHIBITION, SWITZERLAND, &c.—A GENTLE- 
MAN of good Family, Graduate in Arts, who speaks Ph, German, and Italian, hes 
travelled Abroad, and been Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons. is about to visit Paris, switzerland, &» 
and is willing to undertake the charge of One or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply 
to A. B., care of Messrs. Adams & fF rancis, Fleet Street. 


rou RISTS and FAMILIES in SEARCH of HEALTH and 

beautiful SCENERY should proceed to the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Most reasonable 
terms.—Address, Mr. James Boun, at the Hotel, lifracombe, North Devon. A Four-horse 
Omnibus meets the London Express Trains at Barnstaple. 


REVERSION ARY PROPERTY and LEGACIES PUR- 
CHASED or MORTGAGED, to pay 6 per cent. oo annum.—Written Applications 
may be sent to Mr. Mornus, Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, W.C, 


pat ENT and REGISTRATION OFFICE, 67 Strand, London, 
W.C.._Messrs. HERBERT & CO, obtain promp' at fixed and ess te charges, 
PATENTS for Great Britain and Abroad. Capital found’ , Regoianiens conducted for Sales 
and Licenses. Personal not req gratis 02 
app 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Disease and Poverty such Tine utmost sympathy and consideration of the 
This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of increasing numbers of these 
NTRIBUTIONS are solicited. 
Bankers—Messrs. Fouten, Bannvay, & Co.,77 Lombard Street ; and Messrs. Courss & 


Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. _ 
PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on on SALE & at 
Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and 
or Regilt equal to New. 
CHABLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrice-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
esars. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomberd Street and Charing Cross. 
2. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the no wena. —— and liberal Loss Settlements. 


in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, 8 


fong Kong. 
t Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 


Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
wa ai received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
per cent. ann., subject to months’ of Withdrawal. 
di litto ditt « 
ditto ditto ditto ditto 
aT awh ae longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
ee me te current exchange ad the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
charge; an 
ot the same undertaken, 
drawn, and 
tray oer description of Banking Business and a Agency, British and Indian, 


M. BALFOUR, Manager. 


QNDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
L 4 PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000, 

The Directors of the London and St. Katharine Docks Company are issuing PREFER- 
SuTIAL STOCK to the above amount, beuring Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per 


the Interest will accrue from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplus 


mpan. 
any information, may be obtaincd at this House. 


109 Leadenhall Street, July 31, 1867. 


TINIVERSITY LIFE ASS URAN CE “SOCIET —Exten- 


Ran to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average wearly 2 per cent. 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
PUPERIAL INSU SURANCE COMPANY. 
Instrrrutep 1820. 


Fighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every Fifth Year. 

‘Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced of 

Policies granted at very low Rates of Premium for tlie First Five Yea 

The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


and Surrender Values. 5 
— World Licenses tree “of charge, when the t are fi hi 


Endowments for Children. 
The revised Prospects, with full particulars and tables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 


Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSUR AN CE COMPANY, 
10LD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
ioe on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


ms liberally and promptly settled. 
“Chie ie von det entitled to the resent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. percent., whether 


Buildings, Furniture, or 5 
SAMES MOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


and GENERAL LIFE ASSU 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 
Trustees. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord CAIRNS, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. BOVILL, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT B. FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
SECURITY.—Funds invested in the names of the above Trustees exceptionally large in 
proportion to liabilities. ‘The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of £1,060,000. 
BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total l’rofits divisible amongst the Assured. Very moderate 
Non-Bonus Premium: 
A liberal system of “Whole World” Policies and other peculiar facilities. Conditions 
fave verion to secure to a Policy, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to 
er don Life I or 


RANCE SOCIETY, 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
8 


@ 
ISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the —— THERE and BACK, 
or agai 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINBS on the DOULE "TOURNEY, DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the Kingdom; 
Of the COMPANY'S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK'S EXCURSION OFFICE, 9 Fleet Street; and at the Offices, 
10 REGENT STREET, and 6& CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


[VAtts & JORDAN'S NEW BATH HOTEL, 


Matlock Bath, Derbyshire. — Post Horses and Carriages. A first-class Billiard Table 
(by Burroughes & Watts). Large Tepid Swimming and Hot Baths. 
*,* Please ask for Ivatts & Jordan's Omnibus, at the Station. 


ROYAL HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH 


pus 
WILLIAM JANCOWSKT 
Tfas creat pleasure in announcing to his Friends and the Visitors to Scarborough that he has 
completed the extensive Alterations of this well-known 
OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 
Which will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can 
suggest. 
Families visiting Scarborough will find in 
SANCOWSKI'S ROYAL HOTEL 
___ Every d jirabl age, d with the ese forts orts of Hom Home. 


YDROPATHIC -SANATORIUM, SupBROoK Parx, Rich- 
mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr. EDWARD 1 ANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 

the treatment of Chronic Dise seasCs, y by the i Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the 4a 4, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


HYPROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT at GODESBERG, near 
Bonn on Rhine. 
Resident Physician—Dr. VINKELNSURG. iene to the University of Bonn. 
_Particulars will be given by the Manager, WERNER KREWEL. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


the Courts of Europe. 
F114, 116, 148, 120 Regent Street ; and 
Comhill, 
Mancarsten.... 10 Mosley Strect. 
Livexroor ...... 50 Bold Street. 


FOR woure. 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits ...... 

Highland Costume 

4 Knickerbocker Suits ..... 

Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c., adapted for each Dress. 
SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
NDON. 


SCOTT ADIE, REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 

Corner of Vigo Street only. 
BURROW’S GLASSES, MALVERN. 
FFOR CLEARNESS and POWER. 
(CHARMING for TOURISTS. 
Racine JUDGES USE THEM. 
YACHTING MEN USE THEM. 
ALUMINIUM BINOCULARS. 


BAROMETERS. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 


For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Aseets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, cither 
With participation in L’rofits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
‘sured. on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £1,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

+f Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
(i867) will share in the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
December 31, 1869. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1866, amounted to £7,280,071, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,623, and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
sees effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Office in London. 

WILtI AM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHAN NGE ASSU. RANCE CORPORATION. 


Established a.v. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 
Chief Office, Rovan Excuanor, Lonpon ; Branch, 29 Pars Matt. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Ksq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cuttley 
ark Currie Close, 
Edward James Daniel, Esq. 
William Davidson, sq. 
ncelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, Eeq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
rancis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 


tan, Lire, and Manne Assunanogs on liberal te: 
Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced —~ the uniform rate of is.6d. percent. per 


William Tetlow liibbvert, Esq, 
Wilmot Holland, 
Bgerton Hubbard, 
Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
Henry Neisen, 

Lord Josceline Wm. Perey. 
Charies Kobinson, Eeq. 
Samuci Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Joseph Somes, Esq. 
William Wallace, Esq. 
esas Baring Young, Esq. 


“xe Charge = made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 


Ti Aereens with or without participation i in Profits. 
msof Profitevery Five Years 
ny gum Up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life 
; igrporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
~ seed Royal Charter, from the liabilitiesof partnershi 
yes of modern practice, with theseeurity of an Office whose resourceshave been 
experience of nearly a Century anda half. 
rospectusand Table of Louus will be forward 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


8S. BURTON, 


| 


W & J. BURROW, Malvern. —London Agents, WALES 
& McCULLOCH, 2 Ludgate Hin, and 56 Cheapside; ARNOLD, 72 Baker 


i ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
BAGS, with Silver or Plated Fittings in variety, MOUNTED and 
MOLU SUITES for the BOUDOIR, TOLL risk nd WRITING TABLE. 
ES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELL ING WRITING CASES, in russiaor 
morocco of the best q ty. Glotsine Books, E pavetene C ases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, wel the best make,in handsome antique 
morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coremendes of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVEL THES for PRESENT 
At HENRY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


& WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS of THE NEW 
PATENT SILVER-STEEL TABLE KNIVES—Require 


no Cleaning, no Knite Machine, and present a most beautiful effect at Table. 


GPOONS and FORKS, in every Pattern and Shape. 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE of every Description. 
NOS. 77 ‘& 78 OXFORD STREET, 71 & 72 CORNHILL, 


and PARIS EXHIBITION, Classes 20, 21, and 36. 


BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §&. 

BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
RATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


this country. 
Bedateads, from .... 128. 6d.to £20 Os. each. 


Shower Baths, from.... 8s. 0d.to £6 0s. each. 
Tempe Od.to £7 7s.each. 


kin 
DERS, 


uyers of ve 


Pure 


per gallon. 
STO\ Es, “FIRE-ILRON “and CHIMNEY- 
CES. i, before finally deciding, to visit AM 
8. BURTON'S er. RO They contain such an assortment of FENDE s, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY- PIECES, FIRB-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMO} ERY us 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 38. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards, 78. to £5 128. ; —_ Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with ric! :ormolu ornaments. 
from £3 38, to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£449. The BURTON and lother PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, and post paid, Itcontains upwards of Six Hundred Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro- Viate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Pieces, Kiteen Ranges, 
Lamps, Goatiiere. Tea-Trays, U ms, and Kettles, . Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet W are, 
Turnery,Iron a Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of 


Tass 
Prices,and Plans. of the Twenty | Shows ooms, at 39 Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and4 
165 


Newman Street; 4,5,and6 Perry's Place; and! Newman 


r 
of 
‘, 
— 
| 
| 
| 
- 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS, 


HEL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 

ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a mere complete arrange- 
ment of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; these are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
Two large ground- floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom, 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Purattove, sent free by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196,197, 198 Tottenham Court 


» London, W. 
HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 
pointing ont the want of 


Article appenred some time ago in the “Cornhill Magazine,” 
good taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering suevestions for its improvement. 
Those suggestions have been carried out by the ART FURNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, who now ouey Cabinet Work and House Furniture, of a picturesque 
and artistic character, at ordinary “ le Prices. Most of the work has been designed by 
Mr. Cuances Eastiane, Architect, the suthor of the * Cornhill” Article. 


NTENDING PURCHASERS of the 

MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 

cautioned against various Imitations and Infringe ments, preserving somewhat the appearance 
of the Original, but wanting all its essential advantages. 


Each Genuine Mattress beavs the Label‘ ‘Tucker's Patent,’ and a Number. 


The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable | 


The Saturday Review. 


SMEE’S SPRING | 


Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition, 1962, and may | 


[August 3, 1867, 


NEN vN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per D, 
Dozen, 2 er Quarter Cask Staln in 


free from heat or the est approach to acidity. THOS 


ht 
Li ine, § 
Merchants, 21 ‘Lamb Conduit Street, W.C. Price Lite application, 


LARET of the excellent Vintage of 1864 ; at 12s. per doz 
£5 10s, per half-hhd., or 410 per hhd., duty paid. ‘This wine is pure pleasant f en, 
disagreeable acidity, and ‘of sufficient body to improve by keeping. —H. i Aen 
SC Holborn mil, and New Bond Street, Low London; and Dewsbury. Yorkshire. AKON 


LARET on DRAU GHT, of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at ba 
per vallon,in Four- -gallon and Six- gallon Casks, each complete with Tap and Vi 
The wine should i be kept in a cool place, and the consumption be moderately quick. 
FEARO IN & SON, 91 Holborn Hill, and 145 d 145 New B Bond Street; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE GLOBULES 


1 LOZENGES 
i Want Duenion. are perfectly palatable forms for administering this Popular remedy 


Manufactured by T. Monson & Son, 31, 33, and 124 South 
ond outhampton Row, Russell Square, 
(Silver Medal Paris xhibition, 1867.) 


Bottles at 3s., 5s.,and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 48.6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 25., 38. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


be obtained, price from 25s.. of most respectable Bedding Ware) enand Uph and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
WIL _WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, Cc. 


JPRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS and DECORATIONS of 


Elegant Designs. Patterns forwarded to any address, and Estimates given for House 
Painters’ and Decorators’ work in any part of the kingdom. —COLLS & SUN, Decorators, 
28 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


2EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices, of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (tree by post) on application to FILMER & SON, 
and 28 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.. and 34 and 35 Charles § Street, W. 
HE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 


Upholsterers, 31, 32, | 


PONIC BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 


and Wholesome, is 
“WATERS' QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen. 
_ Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND veel 
A GOOD STATE of HEALTIL may be secured by the 
symptom of indisposition. 


simple and cheap process of taking PARR'S LIF E PILLS wh 
They promote ppetite, aid Digestion, purify the “Bloods k 


| the Bowels reg gular. be had of any Chemist. 


has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON | 


COMPANY, making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them for excellence of manufacture. | 


simplicity of construction, beauty 
labour. Price £8 and upwards. Tostraciton gratis and Prospectus free. 
139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


(‘HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed -room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 st. Paul's Churchyard, London; 68 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool; ; ane Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton.—I!|ustrated Price Lists sent free. 


p™ NER, DESSER T, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SE RVICES. Newest and Best Patterns view. 

Every Desssiiten ot CUT TABLE GLASS in great v 

aon wn ra as been selected with much care, and is Prose. suited for parties furnishing 

toc 

A large a of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 

First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Progeletere of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty in —- the Genuine ‘Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly vongerted, te observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Exizanetn Lazensy.” abel is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it bond can be genuine. 
the Receipt for Harvey’: s Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all ble Grocers, Drugzists, and Oilmen. 


LJEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark 
pane. Lanes Only sort authorized to be called by the above names by Baron Liebig, the 
Inven whose certificate is on every jar. Superior and economical stock for Beef-Tea, 
Soups, i ntrée: es,and Sauces. Extremely useful to Invalids, Persons of Weak Digestion, an 
Children, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago,&c. An agreeable and most efficient substitute 
for Cod Liver Oil. It keeps for years, and $ in any climate.—Sold by Fortnum, Mason, & Co.; 
Barclay & Son ; Crosse & Blackwell ; 
Grocers, and Wholesale by the Company. 


10 Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The celebrated 

Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, or Ice Safes, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters. 

Ice Cream Machines, Ice Water Pitchers, Wine Coolers, Seltzogenes, Freezing Powders, and 

everything connected with Freezing, of the best. cheapest, most modern and reliable character. 

Wenham Lake Ice delivered in Town for less than id. per lb., or Packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., 

and upwards. forwarded into the Country by “ Goods" ‘Train without perceptible waste. lilus- 
trated Price Lists free at the Sole Office of 

The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, London. 


ykon WINE BIN 

& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, ‘where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 

** Nous avons pu visiter leurs mazasins de Haymarket, Mansell Street, et Great Tower Street. 
On y trouve tout ce qui est indispensable, utile ou luxueux dans le maniement des vins, 
depuis la cave ott on les garde j jusqu’a la tuble ott on les buit.""—Journal de Viticultur e Pr atique. 


“WATER.—The SILICATED CARBON FILTER. 


and variety of work produced with the least amount of | 


MOLLer’s COD LIVER OIL, at the Paris Exhibition (1867 (1867) 
again obtained the FIRST PRIZE and the ? 
. Only SILVER MEDAL out of Twenty-seven Competitors, 
his Oil, ri 
leading me the commendation of the 
Itis sold by all Chemists and Drugvists in capsuled Half-pint Bottles, at 2s. 3d. each, 
See * MOLLER’S " Name and Label on each Bottle. 
Circulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 Mincing Lane. 
*»** Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :_ 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’ . Light- Brown ete Li iver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create Fs tore and a therapeutic agent of great value. 

Dr. EDWARD SMIT Hy + Ben* S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :- think it a great advantage that there is one kind of God Liver 


| Oil whie h is universally “Siosteoed to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil suppiied by Dr. 


& SON, of i Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of H 


Maw & Son; all Chemists, Italian ‘Warehousemen. | 


De Jongh.’ 
ant in capsuled Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
emists. 


Sore Consionres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany a the supply required. All 
the best new ks, English, French, and German, i 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 
BOOTIL'S, CHURTON’'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
70 70 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


R' IBERT COCKS & CO”S NEW MUSIC. 
ORGAN and CHURCH MUSIC.—Apply for ROBERT COCKS 


«x CO..S NEW CATALOGUE. Gratis and post free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE of THEORETICAL, 


S.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 


URE 
P The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents for the above FILTERS, which are now | 


the only ones recognised in the Public Departments of the Government, the Genera! Post 
Office, &c. Lllustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 56 Baker Street, Portman 
Square, where a where also the Filter may be seen. 


ELEMENTARY. and STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. Such a Catalogue is not to 
be had at any other house in Europe. Gratis and postage free. 
SACRED MUSIC for SUNDAY EVENINGS. Vocal, with 


Piano. By Gro. West. 2 books, each 4s.; free by post for 25 Stamps. 


TO HEADS of SCHOOLS.—Parcels of MUSIC sent for 
Selection on receipt of References, by RORERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, 
W.., Publishers to the Queen, His Royal Hichness the Prince of Wales, and His Imperial 
Majesty Napoleon IIL. Returns tol be made at the expiration of Six Months. 


NEW EDITION OF GEOGRAPHY. 


With 11 Maps, 3s. 


A COMPENDIUM of MODE }EOGRAPITY, Political, 
Physical, and Mathematical: with a Chapter on the Ancient en of Palestine 


f ¢ Glossary of G 


{RAG RAGRANT SOAP.—The celebrated “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and beneficial effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*»* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 


NEW “TOLLET SOAP.—“ Th 


“The SOLIDIFIED GLYCERINE” 
of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, containing half its weight of 
thats Dagiiee ayes, and believed to be the pleasantest and best Toilet Soap. In Tablets 
t 4d. and 6d. eac 
. Every description of Price’s Patent Candles and Night Lights, finest Colza Oil, Household 
and other Soap, Pickles, Sauces, &c. 
At WM. MARCH. ANT'S, 253 Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


W HITE, and SO UND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums, 
Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
__None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


yINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID NES 


MAGNESI A, 
the best Aad the Stomach, Heartburn, H: Gout, and Indigesti 
ew 


nd Street. London: and of all I Chemists, 
PE DISEASES PREVENTED by the use of 
SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
Skin Soap, if used daily, imparts a clear and healthy appearance, and acts as an effectual pre- 
ventive of Infectious Diseases. See Medical testimony, and the’ Lancet,” &c. &c. 
To be had in Tablets, 6d. and Is. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, London. 


This unrivalled | 


*,* Twenty-first Edition, carefully revised and adapted to recent important Political 
Changes and Geographical Discoveries. 


Edinburgh : Orrver & Bovp. London : Mansmatt, & Co, 


Just published, imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 
R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTION ARY of “the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, Ety ical. Pi tory. for the Use of Schools. 
Abridged from the Student's Dictionary,” by the Ootuvie, LL.D. 
Bracke & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTIONARY of the ENG- 


of 
LISH LANGUAGE, Etymological, aE for the Use 
Colleges and Advanced Schools. Joaw LL.D. 300 Wood “sngravings. 


Bracure & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


the best paper, 

(THE MEDLEVAL NUNNERIES of the COUNTY of 
SOMERSET, and DIOCESE of BATH and WELLS. By Tuomas Heco, M.A» 


’.R.S.L.. F.S.A., &C. 

London: J. R. Surrn, Soho Square. 
NEW WOKK ON SWIMMING. 
‘ow ready, fep. with 31 Illustrations, price 5s. 


A MANUAL of "SWIMMING ; including Bathing, Plunging, 
Rescuing By several and Training swith 
London : Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ITY MAGAZINE. No. CCCCXVI. 
UNIVERSIT AUGUST), 2s. 6d. 


Contents? 
ii | 4. Sketches in nee. 


1d Tales of the Scl 


1. and Hungarians. 5. The Tenants of Malor: 


Ev & A Manager in Robe de. Chambre. 
2 Never Ret Reform Bill. 7, Lord Plunkct’s Life and Speeches. 
Dublin : Geonor London: Hurst Bracurry. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 


For now ready, 2s. 6d. 
this Number is issued the F ifth Part of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of ti. 

penis EXHIBITION, containing upwards of 

F ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 

ot calost Work, Jewellery, Glass, Lece, Shawls, Silks, Porcelain, Carpets, Clocks, Piano- 


- I. “ The Novice,” after J. C. Hersey, B. A. II. “ The Scribes Reading 
Chronicles to ‘Anasuerus,” after H. O'Neil, A.R.A 
the ny Coxtaiputions: The Glass— Domestic and Decorative, by George Wallis; The 
Embroidery, by Mrs. Bury Palliser; Adaptations from the by Rev. 
teal M.A The Knights of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
toric Devices and Badges, by Mrs. Bury Pailiser, Illustrated ; Nembrandi's Etchings ; 
of Horatio McCulloch, 2t.5.A. and Notabilia, &c. 


LONDON + VIRTUE & CO., 26 itd LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XCIV. (for AUGUST). 
Contents: 


|, OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. o—— 
: ter 64.—Through the Mis' 
Gare. —Th Merey of God. 
‘—Gertrude has a New ‘Trouble. 
 67,—Lorimer writes Kenneth. 
+»  68.—Traces of James 
 69.—James Frere is by another Person. 
70.—Ailie Surprised, 
*, THE PROPHET OF ‘CULTURE. By Henry Sivewrcr, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
3. = wert e ESSAY ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF REYNOLDS 
TER. By Francis Douce. 
‘ ow OTES. od Henny Kixostry, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ ‘The 
Hlillyars aud the Burtons,” & 
Chapters he Princess's Tali 
pa The Golonel rides ay "inte the Darkness. 
The Battle of Palestro. 
Lacryme R erum. 
5, LIFE AT THEBES. By Lady Dvrr-Gorpon. 
6. THE OLD BARDIC POETRY. By Wiis Bannes, B.D. 
7. ESSAYS AT ODD ‘TIMES, XV.—Of Men whom the World has loved. By Ronext 
Haynes Cave, 


8, SHOOTING NIAGARA: AND AFTER? 
Mactan & Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all | Railway Ste Stations. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE, 
On August 15, price 6d.; by post, 8 Stamps ; 


THE BROADWAY.—LONDON and NEW. YORK. An, 


International Magazine. 
Contents: 
PEARE , the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the A —- Living- 
BRAKES itiva Full-page lilustratjon by G. A- Pasquier. Chapters 
2. CHARMIAN,. By Rosear Becnanan. 
DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By 
4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Eanesr Griser. With 8 Illustrations. 
5, WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. 
USsELL. 
6. FLO'S FATE. By Curmenr Scorr. 
7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J.C. M. Betuew. With a Full-page Illustration by 
R. 


.& FALLING IN LOVE, By the Author of the “ Gentle Life.” 
9. IN THE SEASON. By Eomuno Yares. With a Full-page Illustration. 
10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison, 
lu. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Bersxann, 

Post 

1 Vand? 2. 
AMARANTH. By Savire Crance. 
Gronoe & Bons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


By W. Crarx 


A ‘A LARGE HOTE L for NEW YORK.—THE BUII DE R 
of this Week contains a fine View and Particulars of the proposed La Hotel in 
New York—Some Kecoliections of the Fleet River, with Illustrations—The Castle of Argues, 
Normandy, with Pian—Sketches in Annandale—Keform of the Night Watchman—Compe- 
tition Designs tor Cottuzes—A Puzzle in the Names of some Architects—The Public Health— 
Tictures Bought ; and many other Papers. 4d.; by post, 5d. 

1 York Street, Covent Garden. And all Newsmen, 


FOR M AGISTR: gel 
Third Edition, price 12s. 


GA NDERS’S PRACTICE of M AGISTR ATES’ COURTS, 
cmtslaleg full Instructions for the performance of their Duties, and Forms,&c. By 
T. W. Sac _— Esq., Kecorder of Bath. A Copy by post to any person enclosing the price in 


Postage Stam: 
“ Law Times” Office, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, wc. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. 500, cloth, 18s. ‘the First Volume of 


[HE HISTORY of INDIA, as told by its own Historians; 

comprising the Muhammadan Period. By the late Sir H. M. Exzsor, K.C.B., of the East 

India Company’ s Bengal Civil Service. Edited, from his Posthumous Papers, by Professor 
lous Dowson, of the Staff College, Sandhurst. 


The Work (the First Series to be comp leted in three yo ) opens baad _ comaneiaasive 
Extracts relating to India, from the Writings of the early Corgrenne viz. the Mer- 
chant Sulaiman, Abu Said ul Hasan, Ibn K hurdadba, Masti, Tstakhri, bn Haukal, Al Birtini 
(from the version of Rashidu-d Din), Idrisi, and Kazwini. The Historical Works follow, and 
comprise those which relate specially to the Province of Sind, and the early progress of the 
Muhammadans towards India in that direction. These are the Mujmalu-t Tawarikh, the 
Futihu-b buldan of Biladuri, the Chach-nama, the Tarikh: Sind of Mir Mastim, Tarikh-i 
‘Tahiri, Beg-Lar-nama, ‘Tarkhén-nama, and the Tulifatu-] Kiram. again are followed 
by an Appendix, containing the Author's original Disquisitions on the Geographical, His- 
torical, and Ethnological Questions involved in the passages previously given from the Oriental 


London: & Co., 60 Paternoster t Row, E.c, 


“The Romance of War,” is now ready at all the Libraries. 
_Gronor Rovutiepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


MRS. CHILD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Rs and FLORA, by Lypra Maria Cup, Author of 
“The History and Condition of Women,” is now ready, in 2 vols., 


Rovriepcr & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “THE CLIVES OF BURCOT.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE CLIVES of BURCOT. By Hzspa Srrerton. 
Geonor Routiepor & Sons, The Ludgate Hill. 


TRAVELLING MAP of SCOTLAND. By Arex. Kritn 


Jouxstox, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R. Com rising the latest Admiralt Surveys of 

the West Coast and Islands, tne y ted an n progress Index of 
compie' 

reference to 9,700 Places on the Map. In a pockst-case, 7 in sheets, 68. 


THE PRINCIPAL MAPS in KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL 


ATLAS are published separately, wateowy with the above, in pocket-case, with Indexes 
toeach Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of one sheet, and 8s. for Maps of two sheets. 


& Bons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Bookeeliers, 


Tilustrated | 


Ww ready, in post Svo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
HIRTY YE} ARS i in a MINING DISTRICT; or, Scotching 
and the Candle vr. Lamp and Trades-Unions. By IGNorvs. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 5s. in crown 8vo. uniform with “ Contes Faciles” and 
“ Extraits Choisis” by the same Editor, 
YONTES et CRITIQUES FRANCAIS, Recueillis des 
’ Auteurs Modernes. Selected from the W ritings of Victor Hugo, A. Dumas, 
FE. Saint-Hilaire, C. Ste. Beuve, and H. Taine, and Edited by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, 
Author of * Amy Herbert.” 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
DR. TRAVERS TWISS’'S WORK ON THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s, cloth, 


MHHE LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED as INDEPENDENT 
POLITICAL COMMUNITIES, By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Professor 

of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
“ Dr. Travers Twiss is the highest authority on international law at present among British 
work of great 


Jurists. His work on the * Law of mations" will ever be reterred to as a wo. 
ability and vast research.” —J aw Times 


Oxford At the Universiry Press. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE REV. H. “MUSGRAVE WILKINS'S NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 2a. cloth, 


A PROGRESSIVE LATIN DELECTUS, for the Use of 
4 Schools ; adapted throrghout with References to the Public School Latin 
Primer. 
Oxford. 
“ The name of Mr. Wilkins is a sufficient | 
guarantee of the value of this little ee } 
which, however, is intrinsically so good, that | 
it requires no extraneous 
It purports to be a series of examples, illus- | ing comments where required on the Latin 
trating the veveral « sections of that very able | sentences given for translation, and he has 

| 

| 

| 

| 


By the Rev, HENRY MusGRaAvE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow of Merton College, 


and successful work, the Public School Latin lost no opportunity of leading the pupil to 
Primer. The object of the Author has been take a pleasure and an interest in his work. 
to supply beginners with a very easy and he clearness of arrangement here adopted, 
og ce introduction to Latin construing, and with the pithy brevity of the language used, 
in this he has eminently succeeded. The cannot fail t 
steps here taken are so gradual, and made so latin easier to beginners than it has been 
easy, that we cannot conceive any boy of heretofore. it Ae Keview. 


London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


to make the task of learning 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: being a History of 


the Fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. By 
FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 
“* Mr. Seebohm's faithful to his authorities is beyond all praise, and his style pleasan 
‘is k deserves the praise of novelty of design and an of execution........ Mr. 
Seebohm y ~ 8 the honour of being an exhaustive bi r of either Colet. More, or 
Erasmus. But nevertheless we cannot name a volume which 4 well worth reading about 
any of them as the one before us.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Library Edition now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. pp. 990, price 30s, 
cloth lettered, 

HE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGANISATION of 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged: with the 
Evidence of MAM. Isaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of Inquiry 
into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, and 

an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 

London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, eV > 


tECOND SERIES of ESSAYS on RELIGION and 
LITERATURE, by Various Writers, Edited by Archbishop MANNING. 


List of the Essays. 
I. Inangural Address, Session 1866-7. By Archbishop MANNING. 
II. On Intellectual Power and Man's Perfection. 
111. Dangers of Uncontrolled Intellect. By W. G. Warp, Ph.D. 
IV. On the Mission and pects of the Catholic Church in England. By 
F. OAKELEY, M.A. 
V. Christianity in Relation to Civil Society. By E. Lucas. 
VI. On the Philosophy of Christianity. By ALBANY J. Cimistre, M.A. 
VII. On some Events Preparatory to the English Reformation. by "in, Ww. 
WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
VIII. On the Inspiration of Scripture. By Archbishop MANNING. 
1X. Church and State. By EpMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. 
X. Certain Sacrificial Words used by St. Paul. By Monsignor Parrenson, M.A. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
THE REV. DR. WHITE'S TWO COMPANION EXERCISE BOOKS 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


'WYHE FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to the 
Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer; being a Osmpenton Work to the 
Rev. Dr. Wurre's “ First Latin Parsing Book. ” By Joun T. Wurre, D.D. of 
Cc. C. C. Oxford. 
*,* A Key to these Exercises has been prepared for the use of TEACHERS ONLY, 
and may be obtained on application to the Publishers, price 2s. Gd, 


By the same Author, in 12mo. price 2s. 


THE FIRST LATIN PARSING BOOK, adapted to the Syntax 
of the Public School Latin Primer ; being a Companion Work to the Rey. 
Dr. Wurre's “ First Latin Exercise Book. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In Use at Eton, West 
Merchant Taylors’, 


Harrow, Cheltenham College. Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, 
of Lawton School, Grecewich Hospital School, 
dinburgh Academy, &c. 


DELILLE'S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
(THE Ww VHITE COCKADE, the New Novel by the Author 


THE BEGINNER'S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s.—Ker to the same, 2s 
EASY FRENCH POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—Kery to the same, 3s. 
REPERTOIRE DES PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
MANUEL ETYMOLOGIQUE. 2s. 6d. 
A SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF FRENCH VERBS. 64. 
Warrraner & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


HANDICRAFISMEN CAPITALISTS : their Organisa- 
Home and Abroad. H. Onsen Water 
from "; witha of face, and Additional Mat 
Industrial questions are in the highest = pala Thos letters of Messrs. 
Creed and Williams in the * Times’ are w hich oppose @ stronger 
blow against the democratic movement than a in Parliament.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
H. Waront, New Street, “neem ; and Simpaxr & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


crown 8s, 


POSTHUMOUS GI GLEAN IN GS from a COUNTRY RECTOR’S 
Boren BA. Hester of Bratton Cl "Clovelly. Devon the tune ed 
of the Fathers, baited by the Rev. B: Bisa. of of 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Angust 3, 1867, 


NEW WORKS. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. antique binding, 
gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 


“ As pretty a ve as any that her pen has given us for some time past." A thenceum 

“ If this small volume does not take the mind captive at once, we cannot but believe it will 
be reeurred to mae s atime with inereasing pleasure, and that it most certainly adds another 
laurel to the many laurels already won by its accomplished authoress.""—Literary Churchman. 


A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS from the 


POETS. Selected for the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries by C. M. 
VAUGHAN, 18mo. cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS: 


a Reading Book for Schools and General Readers, By the Author of “* The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 18mo. cloth, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


LA LYRE FRANQAISE. Selected and 


Arranged, with Notes, by GusrAvE Masson, French Master at Harrow School. 
18mo. with Portrait of Béranger, engraved by Jeens, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


“ Admirably edited........ This volume will be welcome to all who are studying the French 
language, and to all who know it, and desire to possess a collection of the best. productions of 
the French lyric muse.”"— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


SOCIAL DUTIES: considered with Reference 


to the Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility. 
By a MAN or Business, Fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 


“ A good little book upon an important topic.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 


CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of 
England. By Go_pwIN SmirH. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 6d. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as it existed on 


the Continent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By CHARLES 
KinGs.Ey, M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 6s. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H. M. Hozir, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent . 
of the “Times” with the Prussian ‘Army during the German Campaign of ! 
1866, 2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saray 


TyTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols, 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Grorcrana M. Cran, 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book— h 
The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell and Frank Arnold is drawn Rerfec, 


‘THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. By Mr 


“A very good novel. Eiloart writes and with 
has contrived a most plot, and has it with much She 


ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of 


Olaves,” Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 
| A very charming novel. The style is good, and the tone pure." British Quarterly Review, 


RAYMOND’S HEROINE. Second Edition, 


| “ A thoroughly pleasant novel. The story never flags in interest. "— Spectator, 


WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay, 
CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES of 


HOWGLEN. By GrorGE MacDonan, M.A. 5s. bound and IJ 
forming the New Volume of Hurst BLACKET?’s STANDARD 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH SsTRerr 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: Illustrative of the 


History of the Civil and Military Services of India. By Joux Ww. 
ag of “ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” &c, &c. 2 vols, = 
vo. 363 


THE STARLING. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


By Norman D.D, 


LOTTA SCHMIDT, and other Stories. By Aytnoxy 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. 12s. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASS, from 1832 


to 1867. By J. M. Lupiow, and Lioyp Jones, Small crown 8yo. 2s. 64. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love and Duty. 


Saran TyTLeR, Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” Crown 
vo. 5s. 


THE ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Account 


of the Origin and Progress of some Remarkable Institutions on the Continent. 
By JOHN DE LIEFDE. Crown Svo. ds, 


“ A highly-educated soldier, an eye-witness of many s the events he describes, and possessing 
unusual opportunities for vertyine and correcting firs! and i by conversa- | 


tions with prominent actors in the great drama, +y author has succeeded in giving to the 
world a } book which will be read with interest by many civilians, and profit by all smd 
men.’ — Atheneum: 

i Hozier added to the knowledge > military ti and of 1 ich he 
had proved himself to possess, a ready and skilful pen, ,and faculties of 


and Ail that Mr. Hozier saw of the great of the war — he sawa | 


day.” don Revie 
* The merits of thet whole book are those of i 
praise for such a work.” —Jllustrated London News. 


and which is no small 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in 


size with Macmillan’s Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, Plans of 
London and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly bound in half morocco, with 
flexible back, 9s. (Just ready. 


NOTICE.—This Atlas includes all the Countries of Europe in a Series of 
Forty-eight Maps, drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to | 


the situation of more than 10,000 Places; and the relation of the various 


Maps and Countries to each other is defined in a general Key-Map. The | 


Volume is small enough for a Traveller's Wallet or for a place on the Writing- 
table. 


The identity of scale in all the Maps facilitates the comparison of extent 
and distance, and conveys a just impression of the magnitude of different 
Countries. The size suffices to show the Provincial Divisions, the Railways 
and Main Roads, the Principal Rivers and Mountain Ranges. As a book it 
can be opened without the inconvenience which attends the use of a folding 
map. 


Plans of London and Paris are added, on scales sufficiently enlarged to » 


designate the Streets and Public Buildings. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW WORK BY “ THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 
Now ready, | vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 2is. 


"THE FOREST and the FIELD. By H. A. L., “The Old | 


Shekarry,” Author of * The Hunting Grounds of the Old World,” “ The Camp Fire,” 
Cc. &e. 


Contexts: Steeplechasing in the Tiger, Leopard, Panther, and Bear 
Shooting — Hunting on High ‘Altitudes — Ibex, Burrel, Thaar, Musk Deer, Snow Bear, Ovis- 
ammon, Wild Horse, and Bonchour Stalking in the Himalaya — Reminiscences of the Danube 
and the Crimea—Sporting Trip to the West Coast of Africa—Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Hippopota- 


mus, and Wild Cattle Shooting — Pencillings in Austria during the late Campaign — Chamois | 


Hunting in the Tyro Trips ii parts of the World, &c. 
London : Sauwogns, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
"THE ADVENTURES of an ARCOT RUPEE. By Major 
Cuaances F. Krnpy, Retired List Madras Army. 
London : Saonvens, Orey, & Co., 6 Brook Street, w. 
MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, $ vols. post 8vo. 
(THE HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a Novel. By PLatt, 
Author of “ Angelo Lyons,”’ “ Betty Westminster,” 

London: Saunoens, & Co., 66 Brook W 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H. PLuMprre, S. A., Professor of 
Theology, King’s College. Demy 8vo. 12s, 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 
DG t*ESTION : its Disorders and their Treatment. By F. W. 


Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., Senior Assistant-Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, 
Guy's Hospital. 


Contents: 
General Remarks on Digestion and Indigestion. 
Prehension. Eructation— Rumination. Acidity. 
erverted Appetite. Intestinal Digestion. 
I Pain. Colic. 
} Deg Flatulence. ‘Tympanites. 
Dificul rot Swallowing. Heartburn. Diarrhea, 
Gone ic Digestion. Water-brash. Constipation. 
omiting. 


Also, by the sane Author, Second Edition preparing, 
DIABETES: Researches on its Nature and Treatment. 


Joun Cuurcurts & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
This day is published, 1s.; by post, 13 Stamps. 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 
app! lying Fluids to the Mucous of the Eustachian Passages and 
abcd Ay ae By Eowanrp Bisnor, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 
Joun Cavurcnitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


| Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


| | DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLU STRATED. By Jas. 
Yeanstry, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
| | Majesty the late Queen Dowager, &e. 
* Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of deafness.” a 


“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or control 7 Times. 
Cuurcuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


DR. WRIGHT ON DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
ready, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
TERINE DISORDERS: their Constitutional Influence and 


Treatment. By Henny G. Wasont, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Samaritan 
Hospital for Women. 
Joun Cucacait & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 
Now ready, fep. Svo. Is. ad. 
NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention | and 
lar Tre: itaneo jen By Squine, 
| M.B., peneary for BI Dicenses, Great Mar Iborough Street. 
London : Lonemaxs, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


| Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing edditionsl ¥ Facts and Cases in 
| iilustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is.6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Dsvacton. Reprinted from the Medical Circular." 
H. ae 219 t Street; 
and Medical Press and Circular, King William Street, 


Street, Strand, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Convants or AUGUST 
WMENTS, IN THEIR eae TO THE STATE AND 
THEODORE PARKER. By Moncone D. 
CBETH AND LADY MACBETH. By P. W. Craypex, 

ETIQUETTE. By Azserr V. Dicey. 
sR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Cares. 
THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wuvre Metvitte. Chapters 27—29. 
THE LAW OF TR: ADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. By Francis D. Lonoe, 
MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By the Eprror. 
Kennedy's “ Legendary Fictions, of the Trish Celts,” 

y 8 egen ictions 
of Abdel Kater by Robert Giffen ; Erckmann- s* * Histoire dun 
du Peuple,” by Sir David Wedderb: urn, Bart.; * La Lyre Francaise,” by the Edito 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET: a Story 


of London Life. By SypNEY WuITING, Author of “ Heliondé ; or, Adventures 
in the Sun,” ** The Memoirs of a Stomach,” &c. 2 vols. post ’svo. 2Is, 


PERCY’S WIFE: By B. H. Bre. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 


a Story. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE: a Tale of 


Hopshire and the Antilles. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2s 
[You ready. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


CHAMBER'S J OURNAL. 


In the beginning of August will appear the opening Chapters of a New Serial Tale, * 
by the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” entitled ! 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


In the press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, | 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 16s. | 


THE EARLY YEARS OF | 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE | 
PRINCE CONSORT. | 

COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN | 
By Lisut-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. | 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


CASSELL’S ENGLISH EDITION OF 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 
WITH G. DORK’s ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Tt isin every respect a hendeomer and better book than the original edition published by 
Messrs. Hachette & Co.” —LBookseller 


CAN POULTRY BE MADE TO PAY?P 
See CASSELL'S PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations ant separate Plates, cloth gilt, 5s.5 
Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d. 


THE | 


PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER: | 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry. 


By L. WRIGHT. 


‘ “How are we to make poultry pay? Which are the best layers, the best sitters, ithe best | 
able fuwls? No one need close the volume without abundant data on sul 
y Review, 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, with Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 


THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE | 
BY LAND. | 


By Lord MILTON, M.P., and Dr. CHEADLE. 
sue Chen Crusoe's imaginary hardships are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton 
Spectator. 


er book to put into the hands of an intelligent boy cannot be found among bead onan 
of travel which have appeared of late years. Rev 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILI, LONDON, E.C. 


| 
| 


Mr. NEWBY'’S NEW NOVELS.—On the 5th inst., in 3 vols. 


OFF THE STAGE. 


Miss Apa Butsson’s New Novel, just ready, 


A TERRIBLE WRONG. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 


CALLED to ACCOUNT. By 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. I, for AUGUST, is now ready, 1s. 


CONTENTS 
1, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russett, LL.D. 


With an Iustration. 

Chapter 1.—“‘ Myself.” 2.—At Home. 3,—Doubts and Fears. 
4.—The Disillusion. 5.—The Journey. 

2. THE SHORTEST WAY HOME. With an Illustration. 

3. THESPIANS OUT OF THE CART. Illustrated. 

4. AUNT ANASTASIA ON SOOIETY. 

5. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yaras. With an Illnstration. 
1,—Whispered. 2.—Pondered. 3.—Proposed 


6. RUSTICUS AT THE BELGIAN BALL. 
7. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 

8. THE RECLUSE OF THE IRON TOWER. By Suin_ey Brooks, 
9. THE HON, ALICE BRAND’S CORRESPONDENCE. No. I. 

10. STARVED AT SPITHEAD. 

11. PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured rina and several Illustrations. 


“ Right well does it look, and right well does it read. Its contributors are men of mark; 
and they have not merely given their names but their brains. Dr. William Russell opens with 
acapita! beginning of such a story as it is a thousand wonders and pities he has not penned 
¢. Tiesesecees A feature of the number is a paper on ‘ Paris Fashions,” which is not only well 
written, but which conveys what is to ladies, doubtless, valuable information. It is illustrated 
with a neatly-coloured fashion weg which is quite an innovation in + class periodical 
publication, but an innovation that will not be unwelcome to the sex ich chiefly reads 
magasines.’ ’—Standard. 


“ The editor himself gives the open | chapters of a new novel, ‘ The Rok 


i 
| which are marked all his usual d. laa and vivacity, whilst they show no falling + mr his 


keen appreciation of human character and motives; and Dr. Russell, whose laurels have 


| hitherto been won as a brilliant chronicler A fact, makes a vigorous début as a writer of fiction 


in the * Adventures of Dr. Brady’........ The * Fashion’ article is so brisk and entertaining as 
to be worth reading on its own merits, even i pentionnen whilst its fascination for the ladies 
will be doubted least by those who know them most. On the whole, we give a cordial welcome 
to* Tinsleys’ Magazine.’ Well edited, well written, well iimetretes and produced in a neat 
aod handsome style, it can hardly fail to achieve success." —Daily 7 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 
2 vols. 


(Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. By Mrs. 


J, H. Rippg.1, Author of “ George Geith,” &c, Svols. (Ready this day. 


| NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


By Tuomas Hoop, 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


Hexry Woop, Author of “ Bast Lynne,” * The Channings,” &ec. &c. 2 vols. 
[ Ready this day, 


Tomas, 


Author of “ Denis Donne,” “‘ Sir Victor's Choice,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. M. 


Fen, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols, [Ready this day. 
HIDDEN FIRE: 3 vols. 
[ Ready this day. 


THE TALLANTS of BARTON: a Novel. By Joserpn Harton. 


3 vols. (Vow ready. 


a Novel. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


This day is published, post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


MEMOIR OF 
WM. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


D.C.L. 
Author of “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CIRCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Now ready, Foutth Edition, 3 vols. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By HEATHER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


‘This Manual embraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the ia. Body is subject. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, 66 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES, 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES: 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of Paris, in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6; Octaves, Check 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas. 

At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 
case, 63 Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 

At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 
Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 

At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the Property of 
the Hirer. 

Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to Cuaprrit. & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME: 


A Collection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, which constitute the National Music of 
England; arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, and preceded by 
Sketches of the Early State of Music, and of the Amusements associated 
with it in England, during the various Reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, F-.S.A. 
THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


A few Copies may still be had of the complete Work, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES. 


ALL THE FAVOURITE SONGS 


SELECTED FROM 


“POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME,” 


WITH 
SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 


G. A. MACFARREN. 
THE LONG BALLADS COMPRESSED, AND IN SOME CASES NEW WORDS WRITTEN, 


BY 


J. OXENFORD. 


LARGE FOLIO EDITION, printed from Engraved Plates, price in cloth, 21s. 
To be had in Ten separate Parts (Part XI. in the press), folio size, each 6s. 


SMALL TYPE EDITION, complete, in cloth, 10s.6d.; or half-bound in morocco, 15s. 
The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, price \s. 


N.B.—All the Orp Exexisn Drrtms are also published separately, from Engraved Plates, large folio size, each Is. 
CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Printed by GRORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 6 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Londons end Published by DAVID JONE* 
at the Office, No, 28 Southamptoi Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garded, in the County of Middlésex.—Saturday, August 3. 1867. 170 
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